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Credibilia. 


BY WILLIAM R, THAYER. 


Wuat care I that a larger lens 
Reveals to-night the furthest star? 

What care | that the.chemist kens 
The secret weft of flake and spar? 


I tremble not lest while I sleep 

Some analyst, with probe or knife, 
Pierce to the inmost sensual deep, 

And bare the quivering nerves of life. 


I look on matter unafraid 
The springs of being there to find; 
Nor dream a tool which mind has made 
Can prove that matter causes mind. 


I let my fancy have its way; 

The million dewdrops on the lawn 
Are worlds as wonderful as they 

Whose splendor vanish’d in the dawn. 


Why talk of great or small degrees ? 
Each atom babbles of the whole; 
No beaded string of centuries 
Can bind the free and timeless soul. 


This ball of earth whereon we float 
Infolds the forms of all the men 

Born of its dust in times remote, 
And sepulchered in dust again; 


Yet in what stretch of sea or land, 
Or ia what cloud-belt, canst descry 
The fortitude that Lincoln mann'‘d, 
Or Emerson's serenity ? 


Study each rood—canst say of it, 
‘‘ Here smiles Cervante's humor still, 
This plot of turf is Shakespeare’s wit, 
This granite crag Napoleon’s will ?”’ 


Thou canst not? Yet within this ball 
The coming generations sleep, 

Blood, bone and sinew; here are all 
That ever into life shall leap. 


But canst thou guess a single shape 
as Of all the millions shapeless there, 
Who with this dust their souls shall drape, 
And each in turn each atom wear? 


Think not that likewise latent lie 
In any clod the hopes and fears, 
The noble dream, the purpose high, 
That shall be men in distant years. 


For dust is dust, and may not change; 
Its atoms are not multiplied. 

Howe’er the thoughts of men may range, 
Their forms are dust, and dust abide. 


The final conquests Truth shall win, 
The promise of that coming day 

When perfect Love shall cast out Sin— 
Vainly you seek them in the clay! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





A Republic. 
THE MEANING OF THE WORD. 
BY W. J. LINTON. 


THAT one word Republic means the equal right of 
all men to well-being and well-doing, and the order- 
ing of all powers and capabilities of society for the 
bettering of every member toward the perfection of 
the whole. 

It means that none shall be uneducated, none with- 
out means for wholesome living or without property, 
none shut out, by legislative enactment or combina- 
tion or chance, from the people’s land or whatsoever 
the commonwealth can furnish for their spiritual 
or material advantage. 

It means the abolition of all tyrannies of rank and 
wealth, of arbitrary distinctions and artificial disabili- 
ties calculated to prevent any individual from reach- 


ing the full growth and development of his or her 
nature and righteous capability. It means protection 
of the weak against the strong. It means assurance 
of each and every member of society from wilful in- 
jury or accident, assurance by prevision or indemnity. 
It means equal care of the State, that recognizes in 
every individual a component and essential part of a 
whole. , 

It means also that the State shall maintain its right 
to efficient service from all its members, in peace as 
well as war; that each shall be dutiful to all. In the 
Republic duty would be no longer a vague and idle 
word, but would exactly express the relation of part 
to a whole, that which makes man or woman a very 
bond servant of the actual time or surrounding 
society, of family, of country, of the world—bound 
to help to the utmost in the advancement of the com- 
mon good, with no limit except the possibilities of 
individual action. 

A Republic presumes a mode of government and 
public conduct in which all must take active part—a 
government not to be intrusted to rulers or ‘‘repre- 
sentatives,’’ but to be constantly, directly exercised 
by the free people, originating, judging, and deter- 
mining their own laws; only deputing officers for the 
carrying out of the popular will, the expression of a 
people’s intellect and conscience. 

That word Republic should also express not only 
the connection between individuals and the State, 
but also the connection between States, or nations, 
and the community of nations—the all of humanity. 
As individuals are but component parts of the State 
or body politic, so nations are constituents of the 
body politic of humanity, and consequently bound 
dutifully toward that for the sake of general progres- 
sion, and for protection of each against injury or en- 
croachment. 

For there is one common object and purpose in 
human life, however indistinctly apparent or, it may 
be, even lost sight of in various times and by many 
races of mankind. It is to progress, from improve- 
ments to improvements, from successive discoveries 
and applications of the laws of life—of which laws 
every people, and no singular class whatever, must 
be the interpreter and orderer. 

The duty of all is to help toward this progress. 

This is the meaning of the word Republic. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Bible as a Text-Book 


IN NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


BY}. Bo RANEIN,. D. Di; 


PRESIDENT OF Howarp UNIVERSITY. 


As the Chairman of the Committee of the American 
Society of Religious Education—one of whose aims it 
is to increase the study of the Bible—on the subject 
of ‘‘ The Bible in College and University,’’ about the 
last of October and the first of- November, 1895, I is- 
sued seventy-one circulars, propounding the follow- 
ing questions: 

‘1, Is the Bible used as a text-book in your institu- 
tion? If so, please state how much time is given. 

‘*2, Are there any organized Bible-reading classes 
among your students? 

‘*3. Is the interest in the Bible among your students 
on the increase ? 

‘*4, Can you make any helpful or stimulating sug- 
gestions by which to increase the interest of college 
students in the Bible? 

‘‘5. Are you willing to co-operate in an effort in be- 
half of the Bible in the college? 

‘*6. Can our Society assist you on this matter in any 
way?” 

I received forty-one answers, mostly immediate, 
and from the hand of the presidents of the institu- 
tions addressed. The following is the substance of 
the replies from some of the New England colleges. 


The first answer came from Brown University, Dr. E. 
Benjamin Andrews, President, three days after the 
circular was sent. Says the President: 


‘*Tn Brown the Bible is the basis of eleven courses of 
study, each covering’ three hours a week for one-third 
of a year. There are several voluntary Bible classes 
among the students. The interest in the Bible among 
the students is decidedly increasing. The interest of 
college students in the study of the Bible may be stimu- 
lated by having it systematically taught by competent 
Bible scholars. The President would gladly aid in any 
effort to promote the systematic study of the Bible in the 
college or elsewhere.”’ 


Secondly, comes President Gates, of Amherst, who 
says: 


‘* Amherst College is one of the institutions which led 
the way in the systematic study in our colleges of the 
Bible, as aregular text-book. Besides the four Bible 
classes maintained and taught by members ofthe faculty 
forthe study ofthe Bible with reference to direct spiritual 
results, the Department of Biblical Literature is fully 
equipped and organized. This elective ranks in Junior 
and Senior year with the other electives in the course, 
and is chosen, by from ten to forty menin each class.”’ 


President Gates is ready to co-operate in all pos- 
sible ways with the efforts of our Society to increase 
the attention given to the study of the Bible in all our 
colleges. 

Next comes a letter from Pres. W. D. Hyde, 
Bowdoin College, who writes: 


‘‘T am happy to say that one term of Freshman year 
four hours a week is devoted to the study of one of the 
Gospels in Greek, as a basis for the study of a Life of 
Christ. There are organized classes for the study of 
the Bible. I think the interest is onthe increase. Have 
no suggestions to make, but we should be glad of help 
in this matter from any source.”’ 


Harvard responds with a long and interesting let- 
ter from President Eliot. His answer is substantially 
as follows: 


‘*] do not think the Bible is used as a text-book, in 
the sense in which you use the word. In our Divinity 
School we have courses on the Old and New Testament, 
Church History, Comparative Religion, Sociology and 
Theology; all of which courses, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, can be counted toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The Divinity School is undenominational, no 
denomination having at this time more than one-third 
of the students. The Bible classes for students are 
conducted by pastors of neighboring churches in Cam- 
bridge, and are organized in the several religious socie- 
ties of the university. As to the best way of promot- 
ing aninterest in the study of the Bible, it is done here 
by maintaining stated interesting religious services in 
the university chapel every week-day morning, and 
every Sunday evening and Thursday afternoon during 
the winter, the attendance on which is wholly volun- 
tary. I should not approve of using the English Bible 
as a text-book in ordinary weekly instruction in large 
heterogeneous classes. I think it has been abundantly 
demonstrated that it is not a good way to use the Bible. 
The conditions here are somewhat peculiar, inasmuch as 
the university contains representatives of almost every 
possible religious belief; and no single denomination is 
represented by more than one-sixth of the whole number 
of students. The teachers, also, are of many denomina- 
tions.” 


This is President Carter’s answer from Williams- 
town, Mass.: 


‘‘ The Bible is not used as a text-book in our institu- 
tion; I cannot say the interest in the Bible among our 
students is onthe increase. There are organized Bible 
classes, taught by the professors; but they are generally 
under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. I cannot sug- 
gest any method of increasing the interest in the Bible 
among college students. My belief is that there should 
be in every college elective courses in Bible study. We 
offer such a course every year; but the gentleman who 
conducts it required rather severe work of his class the 
first year, and the students have been shy of it ever 
since. Where the college is small and the religious 
sentiment and tradition is strong, I see no reason why 
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the Bible should not be required as part of the curric- 
ulum. I should certainly be glad to see the study of 
the Bible everywhere increased. I do not know that 
your Society can do much, except to awaken a general 
interest in the subject.” 

A letter from Dr. W. F. Warren, President of Bos- 
ton University, says: 

‘*Elective courses in Bible study are offered in con- 
neciion with our College of Liberal Arts, more this year 
than ever before. The number electing them is not 
large, but perhaps never as large asnow. A very high 
percentage of our students belong to the different 
evangelical Churches; but I do not know of any organ- 
ized Bible reading among them, except such as they 
carry on in their different Sunday-schools and Bible 
courses in the churches where they worship.”’ 


Pres. George C. Chase, of Bates College, writes: 


‘‘We give one hour a week to a systematic Bible 
study by all the members of the Freshmanclass. The 
work is laid out by the use of topical questions, requir- 
ing several hours’ reading of the Bible itself, and of 
works dealing with Bible subjects. We spend an hour 
each week discussing the results obtained from the 
study. The interest in Bible study is decidedly on the 
increase. There are voluntary classes carried on under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. Our method is largely an at- 
tempt to show the relation of Bible history and teaching 
to the moral questions of our own time. Our Bible 
study is really the study of Christian ethics. We find 
our students greatly interested. Would be glad to be 
acquainted with the literature and methods of your So- 
ciety. Weuse the International Sunday-school Lessons, 
and have frequent lectures on the Bible.” 

From Mount Holyoke College (Female) we have 
this response: 

‘*The Bible is used as a text-book in our college. 
The time given is one hour a week for four years—144 
hours in all; and it is required work. There are five 
organized Bible-reading classes among our students; 
also, three organized classes for mission study, which 
at present take the place of other Bible classes. The 
interest in Bivle study is on the increase. The best 
way of increasing the interest in Bible study is the use 
of the highest methods of instruction.”’ 

And finally, for the New England section of col- 
leges, the secretary of President Irvine, at Wellesley, 
reports as follows: 

‘‘ The Bible has been used as a text-book in this col- 
lege ever since its opening. The present requirement 
is that of four hours out of the fifty-nine required for 
the B. A. degree. Regularly organized classes for the 
study of the Bible have been formed by the students 
among their own numbefs. Interest in Bible study 
among our students is certainly not declining. We 
think that the history of Bible study in this college 
proves that such is generally interesting, when ably 
conducted. The friendly interest of your Society is, in 
itself, an encouragement and assistance.”’ 

On the whole, this report shows that the authori- 
ties of our colleges and universities are alive to the 
subject, and doing, each .in his sphere, and accord- 
ing to his best judgment, what seems wisest in the 
premises. Certainly, the Bible is not ignored or 
totally neglected. There is a great advance upon 
the condition of things a generation ago; and the 
evident trend is toward more study of the Bible, if 
not toward putting the Bible into the regular curric- 
ulum. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


The Lark in Literature. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 





WHEN Jasmin the troubadour was born, and his 
mother, unconscious prophet, laid him upon the pil- 
low of larks’ feathers, he was the first to whom was 
given material evidence of that which many a poet 
had known before, and was to know after him. It 
was his alone to dream his dream, pillowed beyond 
princes; it belonged to others as well to sing the 
songs that were the heart of the dreams, the lark 
songs that have made the wide skies of English lit- 
erature vocal with melody. 

When dear Dan Chaucer went 

“walking in the mede, 

To see that floure ayenst the sonne sprede,”’ 
altho he bent him earthward to pluck the dew-tipped 
daisy, he found other out-of-door dawn-joys, and 
noted well that 

“The besy lark, that messager of daie, 

Saluteth in hir songe the morwe gray.”’ 

A destruction be upon Pope’s incomprehension! 
We want no elucidation of Chaucer’s lark, and we can- 
not forgive ‘‘morwe’’ done to death as ‘‘ morning.”’ 
Doubtless it means that, but nobody desired to be 
told so. Then stand aside, poor interpreter; if we 
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must choose between song and spelling, let us enjoy 
our improper decision undisturbed. 

Shakespeare knéw much of nature. His quick eyes 
overlooked little in their roving; but his concern was 
with the hearts of men, and he cared less for those 
things without human significance. It is his expres- 
sion, accurate and exquisite, but flung in our way 
half carelessly, that speaks of the lark as singing 
hymns at Heaven’s gate. In the dawn serenade his 
interest is not so much in the bird, the flower, or 
‘‘ everything that pretty ben,” as in ‘‘ my lady sweet” ; 
and in the twenty-ninth sonnet the same description 
is for the .purpose of intensifying the picture of hu- 
man distress. 

It was given toa Welshman, Davydd ap Gwylym, 
to sing the first song in pure and spontaneous praise 
of the bird which he calls ‘‘a hermit chorister before 
God’s throne.” This was in the fourteenth century, 
and left many a long year between his melodious 
eulogy and the inspired outburst of the shepherd of 
Ettrick, who heard, perhaps over the quiet waters of 
Eltrive Lake, the ‘‘ bird of the wilderness, blithesome 
and cumberless.’’ Musical as the song of the minstrel 
he loves are the words he employs. Listen as you 
read them to the regular wing-beats; watch the aspir- 
ing flight; note the sigh of evanishment: 

‘“‘ Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin, o’er moorland and lea! 

Emblem of happiness, blest be thy dwelling place! 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee!”’ 

No man could have written this but one whose days 
and nights were passed away from his fellows; no one 


but he to whom Nature often spoke her ‘‘ various 


language.’’ He lies on his back in the heather one 
fair spring day, while the pale English sunshine floods 
the valley; below him the sheep are contentedly 
grazing. Suddenly across the blue floats a speck, 
airy as thistle-down, dropping from its tiny throat a 
golden melody. The shepherd listens enraptured, 
and the song turns in his brain to words that rival it 
for sweetness; while the little mate, stirred from her 
nest in the grass, catches her share of tender recogni- 
tion: 
“ Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth.” 
“Then, when the evening comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be.”’ 
The world would have been poorer far had the shep- 
herd followed the sheep that day, nor lain in busy 
idleness upon the heathery hillside. 

We would expect the sensitive, fine-fibered Shel- 
ley to thrill at the sound of the dropping song; but 
he was deeply moved indeed before he could write the 
lines which have contributed so largely to his fame. 
He sees and hears through the medium of his own in- 
dividuality, and the touch which gives us the ‘‘ blithe 
spirit ’’ is as light as the brushing of wings. He, with 
quick observation, notes the peculiarity of song in 
flight— 

‘*who singing, still dost soar, 
And soaring, ever singest,”’ 
as did R. W. Dixon later, when he described the lark 
as 
‘‘ Thou only bird that singest as thou fliest.” 

Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark ’’ is always quoted as betraying 
the poet’s finest characteristics. Who else would see 
the bird as a ‘‘cloud of fire,” a ‘‘scorner of the 
ground,” an ‘‘unbodied joy”; or heap simile upon 
simile, each richer than the last: 

“ Like a poet hidden ’’; 
“Like a high-born maiden ”’; 
“‘ Likea glow-worm golden”’; 
‘“‘ Like a rose embowered.”’ 
It is Shelley himself, the dreamer, the aspirant, that 
we hear singing at the last: 
‘‘ Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know; 
Such melodious madness 
From my lips must flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 
Truly, he learned in wonderful way his ‘lesson, and 
the desire of his heart was gratified. 

These verses, from the pen of M. A. DeW. Howe, 

are but one expression of the dream’s fulfillment: 
“Tt was not thou alone I heard, 
First lark that sang from English skies, 


And to mine ear seemed less a bird 
Than chorister of Paradise. 


“Full sweet from Heaven thy music fell; 
Yet with it came two voices more, 
Two songs that blent with thine to tell 
The praise I knew of thee before. 


‘‘ Thy truth to homeand Heaven sang one; 
And Wordsworth note serene and strong, 
With earth and sky in unison, 
Made of thy flight itself a song. 
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“‘ The other, blither strain I caught 
Bore never a message but “ Rejoice ”"— 
Song of thy very song, methought, 
Exultant with thine own glad voice. 


“‘ And unto this, I know not how, 
Rose answer from the sons of men: 
‘The world is listening, Shelley, now 
As thou didst listen then.’ ” 


Wordsworth, high priest of nature, as Mr. Howe 
suggests, has not omitted his tribute; and his 
‘ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of the sky,” would be 
missed from our choir. He, too, is at his best in 
these lines—the poet of men in deepest sympathy 
with the little poet of nature. He speaks with 
Shelley of the scorn for earth, and with Hogg of the 
nest upon the ground, and the home-love motive for 
song, adding a line that only Wordsworth could have 
conceived—that concerning the ‘‘ privacy of glorious 
light.”’ True, he is also Wordsworth at the close, 
fitting his pat moral to the reader’s unwilling ear: 

‘* Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam.” 
We sigh impatiently. At first we had our lark free 
in the open; this savors too much of a specimen 
stuffed and tagged. 

Browning had almost too heavy and masculine a 
hand to tame the wild denizens of air; he catches one 
for a brief instant in ‘‘ Pippa Passes,’’ and straight- 
way uncloses his fingers. Again, in the little song 
beginning, 

“There’s a woman like a dewdrop,” 

he uses the unmelodious expression, ‘‘the lark’s 
heart’s outbreak.” It is like Browning, and suffers, 
as many delicate things do, beneath the touch that 
is so rarely gentle. He and Shakespeare were dis- 
secting souls, and had scant attention to bestow upon 
bird songs. So with the labored verses of George 
Meredith, which are full of a genuine admiration he 
strives vainly to express by means of painful analysis. 
Beside Hogg and Shelley, or even beside Watson or 
Eric Mackay, he is as the cuckoo compared to the 
bird he is praising. 

Save for a flaw of self—the flaw not infrequently 
marring William Watson’s verse—none of the lark 
songs are more fine and delicate than his beginning: 

“Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, sweet.’’ 
Shakespeare’s idea of Heaven’s gate appears near 
its close, and Chaucer’s thought of the ‘‘ messager ’’ : 

‘‘ For thou art native to the spheres, 
And of the courts of Heaven art free, 
And carriest to his tempora} ears 
News from eternity.” 
As Bourdillon sang: 
“The lark above our head doth know 
A Heaven we see not here below.” 

The last to sing such a lark song that the birds 
themselves might envy him is Eric Mackay, whose 
notes, whether tuned to human pain and passion or 
to simple bird song, are unvaryingly true. As in 
Hogg’s, we can hear the beat of the wings in the 
skilfully chosen meter: 

‘“‘O bonnie bird, that in the brake exultant dost prepare 
thee, : 

As poets do whose thoughts are true, for wings that will 

upbear thee, 

Oh, tell me, tell me, bonnie bird, 
Canst thou not pipe of hope deferred ? 


Or canst thou sing of nought but spring among the 
golden meadows ? 


‘For Queen and King thou wilt not spare one note of thine 
outpouring; 
And thou’rt as free as breezes be on Nature’s velvet 
flooring. 
The daisy, with its hood undone, 
The grass, the sunlight and the sun— 
These are the joys, thou holy one, that pay thee for thy 
singing. 
“This is the advent of the lark—the priest in gray ap- 
parel— 
Who doth prepare to trill in air his sinless summer carol. 
“© dainty-thing, on wonder’s wing, by life and love 
elated! 
Oh, sing aloud from cloud to cloud till day be conse- 
crated; 
Till from the gateways of the morn, 
The sun, with all his light unshorn, 
His robes of darkness round him torn, doth scale the 
lofty heavens!” 


There is a suggestion of old Davydd ap Gwylym’s ‘‘her- 
mit chorister ” in the ‘‘ priest in gray apparel.’’ 

Even stronger and surer is the touch when, ceas- 
ing his lyric strain, he gives us a sonnet of pure pas- 
sion, which he has named ‘‘ Ecstasy,” the last, long- 
lingering note in these skies of literature, so often 
shaken and thrilled with melody of bird and poet: 

“T cannot sing to thee as I would sing 
If I were quickened, like the holy lark, 


With fire from Heaven and sunlight on his wing, 
Who wakes the world with witcheries of the dark 
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Renewed in rapture in the reddening air. 
A thing of splendor do I deem him then, 
A feathered frenzy with an angel’s throat; 
A something sweet that somewhere seems to float 
’Twixt earth and sky to be a sign to men. 
He fills me with such wonder and despair! 
I long to kiss thy locks, so golden-bright, 
As he doth kiss the tresses of the sun. 
Oh, bid me sing to thee, my chosen one; 
And do thou teach me, Love, to sing aright!” 
Guen Ringe, N. J. 


Washington’s Farewell Address, Septem- 
ber 17th, 1796, 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 





ONE hundred years ago, September 17th, 1796, 
Washington addressed the last of his splendid ap- 
peals to the American people. He called it his fare- 
well address. He breathed into it the tender solici- 
tude of a true patriot and the far-seeing judgment of 
a high-minded statesman. Such qualities make it 
worthy of perpetual remembrance; but the immediate 
conditions of its publication are so applicable to our 
present situation as to make it peculiarly memorable 
at this time. 

‘*The period for a new election of a citizen to ad- 
minister the executive Government of the United States 
being not far distant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be employed in designating 


the person who is to be clothed with that important 
trust ’’— 


Such was the time. Beginning with a modest state- 
ment of his determination to retire from public life, 
he points out with just pride the happy condition of 
the country, and proceeds to pray ‘‘that union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual, that the free 
Constitution may be sacredly maintained, that its 
administration may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue, that the happiness of the people may be made 
complete.”’ 

There have been many times since that autumnal 
day when these words were penned when the union 
and brotherly affection of-the American people, the 
free Constitution, and the happiness of the country 
have been gravely imperiled. There have been many 
times when the firm and even hand of the great 
President has been needed to guide the affairs of 
State in wise and honest paths. He did not think it 
would be otherwise. Throughout this address there 
are phrases which show that he is looking back as 
well as forward. The history of the English people 
passes before his mind. We feel that he is thinking 
of the Puritan Revolution as he warns against the en- 
croachment of one department upon another, and 
that he equally dreads an encroaching Parliament 
and an encroaching king; that the ideals of even so 
pure a patriot as Sir John Eliot, ‘‘ that great English- 
man,’’ of Charles, and of stark old Oliver Cromwell, 
are all alike unfit for the forming of this great Re- 
public. Across another passage flits the grim specter 
of Shay’s Rebellion, that sorry struggle of overbur- 
dened debtors to be unjustly free from the load laid 
on their shoulders by the strife against injustice. The 
memory of Pennsylvania's opposition to an unpopular 
tax is seen here, sectional jealousy of commercial en- 
terprise there, while the faint shadow of the great 
slavery controversy is not unnoticed or forgotten. 
The future would repeat the past with deeds like in 
unlikeness, and with large prophetic words he warns 
and counsels with this warm appeal: 

“In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels 
of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope that 
they will make the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or prevent our nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions. But if I may even flatter myself that they may 
be productive of some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mischief 
of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures of 
pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full recom- 
pense for the solicitude for your welfare by which they 
have been dictated.” 

Surely it is worth our while, as we to-day approach 
the time ‘‘for a new election of a citizen to adminis- 
ter the executive Government of the United States,’’ 
“to recall the wise words of this noble testament. It 
is throughout an appeal for a lofty patriotism, tem- 
pered with brotherly kindness and charity. It pleads 
for national unity as the main pillar in the edifice of 
real independence, of tranquillity at home, of peace 
abroad, of safety and prosperity; and while it pleads 
for unity it points out and warns against those things 
which threaten it, especially sectionalism. Like Lin- 
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coln, he pleads for no North, no South, no East, no 
West—no commercial section, no agricultural section 
—but for one undivided nation, and quaintly empha- 
sizes the lesson by dating this address from the 
‘‘ United States.” He pauses to point out to Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the then ‘‘West,” that their un- 
happy negotiations with England and Spain (only 
abandoned in the preceding year, 1795) had been 
finally discredited by the treaty with Spain securing 
the free navigation of the Mississippi River. With 
argument and illustration he shows that not only 
patriotism and brotherly affection, but self-interest, 
plead for a sincere and cordial union. 

If this plea for unity is timely, not less so are these 
declarations of plain facts: 

‘All obstructions to the execution of the laws are 
combinations and associations, under whatever plausi- 
ble character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract or awe the regular deliberation and action 
of the constituted authorities, are of fatal 
tendency. . . . Toward the preservation of your Gov- 
ernment it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its ac- 
knowledged authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- | 
ever specious the pretexts. One method of assault may 
be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations 
which will impair the energy of the system.”’ 

And then, in summing up the argument upon these 
points, with what force does the conclusion fall upon 
uneasy ears: 

‘*A Government of as much vigor as is consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty, is indispensable.” 


These last words were not unquestioned then, as 
they are not unquestioned now. We forget easily. 
Men forget, nations forget. But we ought not to al- 
low ourselves to forget. It was only a little time 
since the war-weary land had been vexed with do- 
mestic trials of the most critical character. The 
Articles of Confederation, that ‘‘ rope of sand,’’ had 
broken apart. After infinite pains the Constitution 
had been drafted and submitted to the people. 
Around it the great forces of the parties of strong and 
weak government waged titanic war. It looks to- 
day, as it looked to Washington then, as if law and 
anarchy stood face to face. Certainly, a large states- 
manship, comprehending the nature and needs of 
National Government, capable of compromise in 
method, but incapable of compromise of end, con- 
fronted honest but ignorant opposition to a strong 
and efficient Government. Washington and his able 
lieutenants had established ‘‘a government of vigor, 
yet consistent with liberty,’’ against the efforts of 
such powerful antagonists as Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, George Clinton and Luther Martin, Patrick 
Henry and Richard Henry Lee, only to be assailed, 
as the Government unfolded its true strength in the 
eight years of his Administration, as tyrant and 
usurper. He had suffered much for that principle; 
but to-day we can assert with the same confidence 
that inspired his pen a hundred years ago—‘‘a gov- 
ernment of as much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty, is indispensable.’’ 

Not the least important injunction for us to-day is 
that which bids us, ‘‘as a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish public credit.” He 
does not speak asa mere theorist. His experience 
and training as a financier had been a long and trying 
one. He had passed through the bitter days follow- 
ing the French and Indian War, when the colonists 
battled so hard with attempts to pay their debts 
with a paper currency; he had watched by his camp- 
fire over the unpaid heroes who sought forgetfulness 
of every privation in untented and unblanketed 
sleep; he had seen his country flooded with paper 
money in a dozen stages of repudiation, with the 
clipped and defaced coins of a dozen lands, no one 
knowing the value of any of it, and all of it bringing 
doubt and uncertainty, often loss and ruin, to the 
tradesman and laborer. But he had also seen his 
country arise in its conscience, and, by his hand and 
that of his great Secretary of the Treasury, shake 
off repudiation and distrust, assume the full burden 
of all its debts, regain domestic welfare and foreign 
credit, and establish commercial and industrial life 
upon a solid rock. We have seen public credit se- 
verely shaken by a mere threat against the basis of 
credit. Let us hearken to this appeal, and hasten to 
restore confidence, and prove our intention to keep 
faith with all men, and with the past and future of 
our country, too, 

That great mind scarcely dreamed, even as he 
penned his words of warning against ‘‘the expedi- 
ence of partyto acquire influence within particular 
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districts ’’ by misrepresenting the opinions of others, 
of the appeals that are to-day being made to the class 
feeling which is so out of place in a republic, to the 
hostility of the poor to the rich, of the idle to the in- 
dustrious. He had seen these things raise their hid- 
eous head in the name of liberty in France, but he 
had hidden his face and protested that he knew no 
such offspring of Freedom. Had he foreseen the very 
facts, however, he surely could not have spoken more 
weighty words against the “fury of party spirit ’’ and 
**the impostures of pretended patriotism.”’ 

A month ago Niagara celebrated the centennial of 
the surrender of the northern posts by the British, 
the last tardy act in the great cycle of the Revolu- 
tionary drama. This farewell address is the last im- 
portant public appeal of him who brought our coun- 
try, through war, internal discord and constitutional 
construction, to its high place among the nations of 
the earth. Let this, then, be one of the times upon 
which it shall be ‘‘of some occasional good ” to the 


people, as its great author wished, 
Easton, Penn, 





Independence Day Next Door. 
SEPTEMBER SIXTEENTH IN MEXICO. 
BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, 


PERHAPS every country has a day commemorative 
of deliverance from some oppressive power. 

Our day is the Fourth of July; Mexico’s is Septem- 
ber 16th, thothe 15th was the beginning of her open 
revolt against Spain. It was at eleven o'clock at 
night, 1810, thirty-four years after our ‘‘ Declara- 
tion,’’ that the Mexican grzto was made, tho the In- 
dependence was not acknowledged by Spain until 
eleven more years of vicissitudes had been added to 
Mexico’s stormy and somber history. 

Not by design did the Declaration occur at the 
late night hour. This was because the plans for over- 
throwing Spanish rule were discovered before Hidalgo 
was ready to strike. He was the supreme spirit of 
the patriot movement, a parish priest of the village 
Dolores. Maguel Hidalgo y Costella was the 
martyr priest’s full name, not a long one among 
Mexican names. 

It was twelve minutes to eleven when, through the 
darkness and the silence, word was whispered to 
Hidalgo of his plansdiscovered. With swift decision, 
he determined, with such forces as could be rallied, 
to defy the Viceroy’s party. 

At once he ordered the church bells of Dolores to 
sound loud and long the danger signal, to alarm and 
assemble the people. These hurried from their beds 
to the public square. Their priest was at the Plaza, 
bearing torch and musket, With hurried, burning 
words he told of the patriot movement, of dis- 
covered plans. Then in that strange night hour, in 
the weird half-darkness, unable to discriminate be- 
tween the face friendly and the face hostile, he pro- 
nounced, with inspired cry, Mexico’s Declaration of 
Independence: ‘‘Long live our Mother, most holy 
Guadalupe! Long live America! Death to bad Gov- 
ernment!’ This, for eighty-five years, has been the 
national watchword. 

It was in the City of Mexico that the celebration of 
the Republic's last Independence Day was witnessed 
by an interested party of Americans, It was near 
sunset that the party took a ‘‘ first-class” carriage, its 
rank being indicated by a small flag of blue tin at the 
driver's left side. A red flag tells you that the coach 
is of the second class; a yellow flag, of the third 
class. When the coach was engaged the flag was 
taken down. In the carriage was found the tariff 
card, established by municipal regulation, so there 
could be no mistake as to what should be paid. 

The streets were rapidly filling, for the decorating 
was general and bountiful. The red, white and green 
were everywhere; monuments, fountains, pillars, 
colonnades, fortales were draped; every window and 
doorway festooned. Banners, wreaths, streamers of 
the national colors against the prevailing white walls 
made pleasing color effects. Many fagades were en- 
tirely covered with the red, white and green. A 
beautiful streamer, swaying gently below a window 
against a marble-white wall, was of white gauze, red 

silk and green Spanish moss. Everywhere were the 
tricolors, in silk and in bunting and in countless 
flower pieces; the cathedral bore them high into the 
pure serene, between the two beautiful white towers, 
shining star white in the sunset light, stately above 
the flat-roofed houses. Lines of bright lanterns, 
ready for lighting, were crossing and recrossing the 
streets; while other lines, threading back and forth 
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at narrow intervals, wove a mesh over the grand 
Plaza. 

As in a dream the carriage party moved along the 
historic streets. To one of them it was all haunted 
ground. The ghosts! the ghosts! They were in the 
old houses, in the new streets. That western cause- 
way from the old island city to the mainland—it has 
been changed; it is now beautiful. They have been 
trampled out, the blood stains, since that terrible 
July night, three hundred and seventy-five years gone 
—the sad night—/a noche triste—when the gentle, 
conquered Aztecs turned in desperation on the mas- 
terful, always triumphing conguzstadores. 

El Arbol de noche triste—the coachman pointed it 
out—-the tree where Cortez stopped that dismal night 
as he was fleeing before the risen Aztecs—stopped to 
take breath and to weep for the slaughter of the Span- 
iards, for his power overthrown, and for his hero cap- 
tain; for he wist not that Alvarado had saved himself 
by that wonderful leap across the canal. 

‘<The sun has gone.” The party roused from the 
spell of the past, and noted that the twilight had be- 
gun. ‘‘Yes, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
five hundred and ten times the sun has gone from 
this since the famous ‘sad night.’ ” 

And the streets are yet thronged with Aztecs and 
Spaniards. Both have survived the merciless strug- 
gles against each other, and have continued the strug- 
gles to this day, but with less inhumanity. Only 
twenty-three years ago there died, in the President’s 
office, to which he had been three times elected over 
Spanish opponents, one of the greatest men that 
Mexico ever produced—Beneto Juarez, a pure Aztec. 
Not more deeply do we revere our Washington than 
do the Mexican people this Indian statesman and 
ruler. His tomb—Mexico has no finer memorial. 
In an open temple of sixteen Doric pillars resting on 
a platform of stone, is the massive sarcophagus of the 
memorial sculpture, the Republic mourning over her 
hero. 

In the present wise ruler of Mexico is represented 
the union of the two races. The great-grandmother 
of Porfirio Diaz was of unmixed Aztec blood. It 
was Diaz who captured the French army at Puebla in 
1867. Ten years after he was elected President, and, 
with the exception of one term, he has held the office 
ever since. 

And this man, who when a boy had enlisted, and 
had asked to be sent to the front to check the Amer- 
ican army under Scott, was to be seen at eleven 
o'clock that night of September 15th, and to be heard 
giving the grzfo at exactly the hour when it was 
given by the ardent soldier-priest, Hidalgo, to the 
Dolores villagers. 

It was a memorable sight—the slow fading of the 
bright city as: the night advanced, and then, by ar- 
rangement, the sudden relighting—-a magical efflo- 
rescence. About the Plaza every pane quivered with 
radiance; the lines of lanterns became strings of stars; 
the Palace and the great cathedral were ablaze; the 
crowded Plaza was in ceaseless motion. 

The lines of venders’ stands were torchlighted, the 
flickering blaze of fagots defining the wares and the 
picturesque faces over them. The wailing cries with 
which the venders called their wares carried a pathetic 
appeal. You could not hold yourself from buying as 
long as your money lasted, especially as you were 
curious to taste the novel commodities with the queer 
names and cheap prices. You wanted to try if the 
fresas were like ‘‘ States’’’ strawberries, what fam- 
males were like on the tongue, if chile con carne was 
so bitingly peppery, if /vzjoles (free holies) were like 
Boston beans, if Celaya du/ces deserved their reputa- 
tion and were really the best in the world, and if you 
could differentiate between the white sweet potato 
dulce of Puebla, the cactus dulce of San Luis Potosi, 
and the squash dulce of Vera Cruz. 

In a city which has no climatic excesses, where the 
temperature variation of the round year is but thirty 
or forty degrees, the visitor is tempted with every 
kind of fruit and vegetable—guavas, finas, pome- 
granates, chirimoyas (angels’ fruit), with pulgue and 
tequila, drinks made from the maguey plant. 

There venders of opals, of lace and ‘‘ Mexican 
drawnwork,” of mosaic and hair work, filigree, 
featherwork, pottery, of zerapas and sebosas from 
Celaya, sombreros from Salamanca, of painted feather 
fans and these clever hand-high figures representing 
the vocations of Mexican life. 

The ten acres of open court and the broad, sur- 
rounding streets heaving with people; every face and 
figure and dress unfamiliar, novel; a Babel of foreign 
speech and wailing—it was thrilling, fascinating. 
And the scene became grand, weird, as movement 
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began to subside, while cries and voices dropped to a 
low murmur as of far waters, and faces turned ex- 
pectant to the illuminated clock on the palace. 

At length the hands were together on the great 
dial. There were some readjustments for good 
points of view, and shortly it was all like a great 
painted scene, so silent, so statuesque were the 
thousands of the great crowd as they stood facing the 
Palace biding Hidalgo’s hour. 

Exactly at eleven o'clock, there on the Palace bal- 
cony, appeared the President of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, bearing himself as a ruler and a soldier. High 
overhead Diaz impressively lifted the nation’s banner, 
waving it, as if he would say, ‘‘I will fight for this, 
and, if need be, will die for it.’’ 

On the deepsilence of that sea his clear voice sent 
out the grto to the thousands awaiting it with bated 
breath: 

‘“« Mexicanos! Viva Independencia! Viva la Repub- 
lica!” 

At once there was the blaze, the clangor and roar 
and clash of rejoicing sounds led by the trumpet sig- 
nal. The bands broke into martial music; cannons 
boomed; fireworks rattled like musketry, and went 
gleaming skyward; scores of bells rang out from the 
cathedral towers, while ten thousand voices stormed 
the heavens with jubilee shouts, and the Plaza was 
biillowy with waving banners. 

The next day, the 16th, occurred the grand mili- 
tary parade. Promptly at ten the soldierly Presi- 
dent, attended by distinguished military men, was at 
the reviewing stand. The procession was entirely of 
regulars, with music, bugle corps and drummers. 
The infantry appeared in heavy marching order, 
officered by graduates of Chapultepec, the ‘‘ West 
Point” of Mexico. The cavalry companies were 
finely mounted, the officers in decorated saddles, all 
the men in fresh uniforms. 

But of all the thousands in line the chief attraction, 
as they are of every parade, were the ‘‘ Rurales’’—the 
Rural Guard—a corp of gendarmes. They number 
two thousand—the best riders in Mexico, and by 
good authority are reckoned the finest body of horse- 
men in the world. 

They rode spirited war steeds with decorated 
saddles and bridles. The uniform was striking—of 
tawny buckskin or leather, with silver trimmings, 
matching the decoration of the tall gray felt somérero, 
in handsome tone with the bright red tie at the 
throat. Each hand carried a sword and each saddle- 
holster showed a rifle. ‘ 

As, with famous order, this splendid company went 
by, amid the greeting of waving handkerchiefs, flags 
and flowers, it was often said that a large number of 
the ‘‘ Rurales” had been noted bandits, and that 
President Diaz, instead of huating them down and 
having them shot, had the diplomacy to secure them 
for the national service. 

The festivities of Independence Day were pro- 
longed for a week, with balls, banquets, flower dis- 
plays and fireworks, ending with a distribution of 
gifts to the poor by the President’s wife. 

Tho there were not set eulogies on Hidalgo, E/ 
Libertador, who began the revolt for Independence, 
or on Iturbide, who in triumph ended the movement, 
the two names were on the lips of the people in love 
and blessing. 

Both Liberators were executed, Hidalgo in eight 
months after he raised the standard of revolt. He 
gained several battles over the Viceroy’s army, but in 
January was defeated. He fled northward, hoping 
to reach our free shores, but was betrayed and cap- 
tured, and in July was executed at Chihuahua. His 
head was exposed on a castle that he had captured in 
his triumphing days; but eventually his remains, 
with those of the three patriot leaders who were ex- 
ecuted with him, were brought with great pomp to 
the great cathedral in Mexico's capital. They now 
rest beneath the costly altar in that ‘‘ holy metropoli- 
tan church of Mexico, the Altar of the Kings.” 

Iturbide at first fought the patriots fiercely; then 
his views changed. The Viceroy, ignorant of changed 
views, sent Iturbide to the south, where the patriots 
were most active, as Commander-in-chief. Here he 
fought a few feeble battles, and then agreed with 
Guerro to join him for Independence. His army 
followed him. In January, 1821, he proclaimed a 
sort of Declaration of Independence that became 
known as the ‘‘Three Guaranties.” These were 
that the Catholic should be the exclusive religion; 
that Mexico should be an independent monarchy, 
with a member of Spain’s royal family as ruler; that 
there should be a friendly union of Spaniards and 
Mexicans. Then were adopted the national colors 
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as representing the three articles of political faith— 
white for religion, green for union, red for inde- 
pendence. 

After some strong battles Iturbide entered the cap- 
ital in triumph and was hailed Liberator. This was 
in September. 

The following July, after the form of an election, 
he and his wife were anointed and crowned in the 
cathedral Emperor and Empress of Mexico. He was 
the first and the last native Emperor of Mexico. In 
less than a year he was banished, Santa Anna hav- 
ing successfully led a revolt against him. Consider- 
ing Iturbide’s service for Independence, Congress 
voted him $25,o00 a year during life, but decreed 
later that if he returned to Mexico he should be dealt 
with as atraitor. He did return, was arrested, and 
was shot July rgth, 1824. 

July and September seem fateful months in the 
Mexican Republic. 


East Los Vzcas, N. M. 





Li Hung-Chang as a Patron of Education. 


BY W. A. P. MARTIN, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF PEKING, CHINA. 


AMONG all the sons of China the name, after that 
of Confucius, best known in foreign lands is that of 
Your Excellency.* It was his work as an educator— 
the educator of a nation—that gave to Confucius his 
enduring fame; and tho Your Excellency has many 
claims to immortality, one of the strongest is un- 
doubtedly your patronage of education. This it is 
which has made Tientsin, the seat of your Viceroyal- 
ty, a focus of light to the Chinese Empire. As the 
traveler approaches the emporium of the north, on his 
way to the Imperial capital, his attention is arrested 
by a conspicuous pile of buildings on the banks of the 
Peiho. That is the nucleus of a new university, now 
under the presidency of an American (Mr. C. D. Ten- 
ney), who was helped to that post of influence by the 
favor and protection of Your Excellency. 

That young university is the latest (let us hope not 
the last) in a long series of educational enterprises 
initiated or fostered by Your Excellency. Beginning 
twenty-five years ago with the ‘‘ educational mission ” 
of Dr. Yung-Wing, you share with the first Marquis 
of Tseng the honor of having encouraged the send- 
ing of Chinese youth to this country for education. 
Your next step was to establish in your own country 
institutions for the cultivation of the arts and lan- 
guages of the West. 

How much you have done in that direction may in 
part be gathered by a bird’s-eye view from the roof of 
the new university. The first building that the eye 
rests on is a telegraph school. Begun simultaneously 
with the adoption of that most wonderful of Western 
inventions, its trained students are now to be found 
working the wires in all the provinces of the Empire. 
Next comes a military school, whose object is to 
supply the land army with a body of properly 
trained officers. Then there is a naval school, which 
is doing the same thing for the marine forces. 

The grand procession is brought to a fitting con- 
clusion by a medical college, which has for its avowed 
object the superseding of antiquated methods by 
the improved practice of. modern medicine. You 
have long announced yourself a convert to the med- 
ical science of the West; nor am I wrong in sup- 
posing that your confidence in it has been amply 
rewarded by the restoration of health and vigor 
which have enabled you to undertake the circum- 
navigation of the globe. 

In connection with these institutions planted and 
fostered by Your Excellency I must not omit to men- 
tion the indirect aid and encouragement which you 
have always afforded to the Imperial University at 
Peking. ~No institution can flourish unless its stu- 
dents find employment, any more than a manufac- 
tory can flourish when its goods are not in demand. 
Now, it is no exaggeration to affirm that no one 
man ever did so much to. create a demand for our 
graduates as Your Excellency has done; some of 
them you have from time to time attached to your 
personal staff (I am happy to recognize one or two 
among the members of your present suite), and many 
have found posts of honor and usefulness in the 
various schools established by Your Excellency. 

These noble institutions are lighthouses on the sea- 
coast; but their rays have scarcely begun to pene- 
trate the vast interior. A herculean task remains to 
be done, and we trust Your Excellency will crown 
your glorious record by doing it; I mean the awak- 
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ening of the mind of China to the necessity of educa- 
tional reform. 

Slowly the Imperial Government is becoming con- 
vinced of that necessity; but among its highest dig- 
nitaries no one is so well qualified as Your Excellency 
to appreciate the merits of both systems—the new and 
the old. 

Not only have you seen and tested the marvels of 
the new education; you began by carrying off all the 
prizes in the ancient curriculum. Made a bachelor as 
one of a hundred competitors in the lists of your na- 
tive district, you won at Nanking the Mastership of 
Arts (again one of a hundred). Proceeding to Peking, 
you plucked the bright honor of a metropolitan doc- 
torate among the assembled scholars of the Empire. 
So distinguished were your attainments that after 
you had undergone an examination in the presence of 
the Emperor, His Imperial Majesty was pleased to 
promote you to an armchair in the Imperial Acad- 
emy. 

These were the triumphs of your earlier years; and 
when, in later life, you were advanced to the highest 
seat in the privy council of the Emperor, the title 
conferred on you—one of the proudest which you 
wear to-day—was still a mark of literary distinction 
—Tahioshi, ‘‘ statesman of great learning.” 

When one who has so often come off victor in the 
competitions of the literary arena proclaims to the 
scholars of the Empire that their education cannot 
be complete until the sciences of the West are added 
to the letters of the East, they will not refuse to 
listen. 

Already have the gates leading to educational re- 
form been somewhat set ajar by the grant toa lim- 
ited number of an optional competition in certain 
sciences; but the thorough awakening of the national 
intellect—that richest of all the resources of your 
highly favored country—cannot be effected until the 
mathematical and natural sciences are made indis- 
pensable to the attainment of a literary degree. 

If Your Excellency succeeds in effecting this object 
China will soon take her place in the van of progress- 
ive nations. This will be an achievement greater far 
than the renovation of. army and navy; for has not 
our poet Longfellow said with truth: 

** Were half the force that keeps the world in terror, 
Were half the wealth that’s spent on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 
Avupuson Park, N. Y. 


English Notes. 


BY JAMES PAYN., 





I aM sorry to see that the custom of sending the 
children of the poor in London for ‘‘a happy day in 
the country” is being discouraged, and that by so 
high an authority as Mr. Barnett. It is likelyenough 
that many of the little people may be extremely 
fatigued by such an unusual excitement, and even 
that afew of them may pass their time in quarreling; 
but surely on the whole they enjoy themselves, and— 
what is still more to the purpose—are they likely to 
get any other treat of the same kind instead? I have 
no doubt that Mr. Barnett is right when he says that 
the sending of the same children, in batches, fora 
fortnight to the country is a far better plan; but it is 
one by.no means so easy of accomplishment, and 
there is this risk in such an argument—that while 
it easily persuades people to leave off subscribing to 
the one day’s ‘‘outing,’’ it does not so easily induce 
them to subscribe to the wiser plan. The fact is, 
with the majority of givers, charity is, like a whole- 
some perspiration, a dangerous thing to check; it is 
possible to turn it into better channels, but there is 
great danger of drying it up altogether. With a few 
people it is an affair of principle, but with many more 
it is one of impulse; and our experience of human life 
leads us to the conclusion that when a good ‘impulse 
is not allowed to have its way it is apt to die out and 
disappear. Too many of us have hearts of iron; and 
if they are not struck (with the idea of giving) while 
the iron is hot, it is useless to appeal to them. 

From an interview described in a literary journal 
with that admirable writer of Irish stories, Miss Jane 
Barlow, I learn that she has had reason to complain 
of my caligraphy. She sent a poem to the Cornhill 
Magazine, to which I replied (as she thought) by 
postcard: ‘‘I have no use for your silly verses.” This 
struck her—and no wonder—as very discurteous; 
and, indeed, I tremble to think what she thought 
(and perhaps said) of me, until another and more 
correct interpretation of my hieroglyphics was dis- 

covered by some member of her family: ‘‘1 hope to 
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make use of your pretty verses.’’ It is certainly a 
great misfortune to write so bad a hand, even tho it 
may have been caused by overwork in the noblest 
sphere, the elevating of one’s fellow-creatures, as poor 
Falstaff lost his voice through the singing of anthems. 
Still, the fault is a common one, especially among 
literary folks, tho there are exceptions (such as Mr. 
Anstey Guthrie and Dr. Conan Doyle), whose splen- 
didly legible caligraphy goes far to restore the average. 
It is, however, really a comfort to look at the auto- 
graphs of the celebrities of the past, lately published 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, since it com- 
pels the reflection that none of us, at all events, write 
so badly as ¢hey did. I wonder why it was so. Spell- 
ing, of course, we don’t expect of them, and don’t 
get; but why should they write their names like the 
footprints of a spider that has just escaped from an 
inkpot? The ‘‘Napoleon’’ of the first Emperor 
might stand for anything except Napoleon, which it 
nowhere resembles; there is nothing certain about it 
except that it ends in ‘‘ly.”. As for ‘‘ Wolsey,’’ no 
butcher’s apprentice who never went to a_ board 
school would make such a daub of his name as did 
the Lord Cardinal. Whether Anne Boleyn was ‘‘ no 
better than she should be’’ may remain in doubt, but 
it is certain that her handwriting was not. As regards 
the letters of these good people, we must take it on 
trust that the modern versions of their contents are 
correct; the originals not only resemble the spider 
tracks above alluded to; the spider is drunk. 

What amazing advice some pastors seem to think 
it their duty to give to their flocks from the pulpit! 
One clergyman, who disapproves of the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill, which is likely to become law, has 
appealed to the women of his congregation ‘‘to give 
a sister who follows a sister as wife so bad a time of 
it that no second woman would ever face the ordeal.’’ 
This seems to me a very cowardly method of empha- 
sizing a principle, and one which the reverend gentle- 
man would probably be the first to deprecate in any 
other case—such as that of boycotting in Ireland. It 
is not by playing rough music opposite the houses of 
our neighbors that domestic morality is improved. 

The late Countess of Wemyss left, we read, a good 
example in her wise and modest directions for her 
own interment. She begged that only a very moder- 
ate sum should be spent in funeral expenses, and that 
they should include as little of black as possible; the 
idea of gloom should not, she thought, be associated 
with the hope we entertain of eternal life. For the 
same reason she requested that little mourning, and 
only for a short time, should be worn for her, and 
that the light and air should not be excluded from 
the house while her body lay there. This is as it 
should be, and one only regrets that she did not add 
a word of deprecation against the custom of over- 
whelming our coffins with flowers, almost all of which 
perish in the using, without being of pleasure or ben- 
efit to any one. How much better it would be if the 
flowers were sent to the hospitals and workhouses in 
memory of the deceased, so that his ashes might lit- 
erally ‘‘smell sweet and blossom inthe dust”! Best 
of all substitutes for the useless but expensive wreaths 
would be paying the money to some charitable insti- 
tution in the name of the departed instead of the do- 
nor. It is shocking to read that at the funeral of Sir 
Augustus Harris it was computed that there were two 
thousand pounds’ worth of these floral tributes, not 
one-half of which, probably, found their way to the 
hospitals, or, if they did, were of necessity in the 
form least adapted to the needs of their inmates. 

Altho the contents.of Blue Books are generally 
very uninviting, there often occur in diplomacy and 
in our dealings with out-of-the-way powers, curious 
incidents, which, if published, would make very good 
reading. We see so many Eastern potentates or their 
envoys over here that we have begun to think them 
(except for their ‘‘ local coloring *’) very much like 
other people, and to set down as exaggerations what 
used to be said of their cruelty and carelessness of 
human life; whereas, in reality, their nature is not 
changed in the slightest degree, tho it may be con- 
cealed by a thin veneer of civilization. The Emir 
of Afghanistan, for example, whose son we have had 

so lately among us, is pretty much what his father 
and grandfather were before him, and what it is only 
too probable his descendants will be for many gener- 
ations after him; the leopard does not change his 
spots nor the Ethiopian his skin. In the records of 
the India Office the following interesting incident 
will be found to have occurred not many years ago: 
A Queen’s messenger, or some other inferior official, 
was robbed, tho not injured in any way, on his road 
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to Cabul, and our Government, of course, wrote to 
complain of it. No reply was received for months; 
but at last the Emir wrote: 

‘The matter you mention has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and not only have the robbers of your mes- 
senger been put to death, but all their children, as well 
as their fathers and grandfathers. I hope this will give 
satisfaction to Her Majesty the Queen.”’ 

We laugh at Li Hung-Chang and _ his yellow robe 
and his peacock feather; but the customs of courts 
all over the world, the dignities they confer, and 
the fulsome behawior they exact, are only differ- 
ent in degree. In Siam majesty is approached and 
receded from on all-fours—an exceedingly ridiculous 
method of progression and retrogression, but at all 
events quite safe. In England courtiers retire back- 
ward from the royal presence—a very dangerous mode 
of locomotion, especially if, as sometimes happens, 
they have tocarry lighted candles in their hands. 
Chang, when he likes, can be excessively rude; but 
that also is an attribute not unknown to the most ex- 
alted European personages. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Our Envoy from Athens. 


BY PROF. J. 





IRVING MANATT, LL.D. 


Ir is a good year for guests with us. Already we 
have welcomed the Chief Justice of England and the 
Viceroy of China. Each in his way has turned out 
to be an angel inour house, and has dropped more 
than one hint worth our pondering. One has brought 
the old home acrossthe Atlantic more than an arm’s 
length nearer again, the other has made us feel that 
beyond the wider Pacific are beating hearts as hu- 
man as our own. Both have accomplished their mis- 
sion well, and we have sped their parting with genu- 
ine regret. 

Now we are to welcome a coming guest—one who 
wears neither ermine nor yellow jacket, who hails 
neither from old England nor from far Cathay. And 
yet he comes an envoy more extraordinary, and is 
sure to receive a welcome more cordial, than either, 

At Athens Dr. Dérpfeld has been for years the vir- 
tual proxenos of the civilized world. Not in things 
political or commercial, but in all that draws thither 
out of every nation and tongue the happy heirs 
of old Greek culture, he has stood the one pre- 
eminently accredited mediator and interpreter. It was 
not a function, but a benefaction. As Director of the 
German Institute, he is, indeed, the virtual Dean of 
the truer University, made up of the various archeo- 
logical schools; but it is his scientific achievement 
and his altruistic spirit, rather than his office, which 
have made him the benefactor of every student— 
well-nigh of every visitor—who has sought Greece in 
the past ten years, no matter from what end of the 
earth he came. 

It was at Olympia, with Ernst Curtius, that Dérp- 
feld won his spurs more than twenty years ago; and 
when, last autumn, he unveiled there on the Alpheios 
the master’s bust, it would have been no easy matter 
to say whether the octogenarian savant or the young 
disciple had made the larger net contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of old Greece. For in addition to 
reconstructing the total architecture of Olympia, 
Dérpfeld has given us back the most perfect palace 
of the Mycenzan world. At Tiryns, thanks even 
more to his sound judgment and keen insight than to 
Schliemann’s too impulsive spade, we can now re- 
build the walls which Perseus reared, we can stand 
by the hearth where Hercules was cradled, we can 
enter the boudoir where Anteia tried her charms 
(a4 la Potiphar’s wife) on young Bellerophon, and with 
that text in mind we can traverse the great throne 

room wherein—maybe—the naughty queen moved 
poor Proitos to scratch those baleful tokens (ojyara 
avypé) which we need no longer fear to term the first 
(recorded) letter written on Greek soil. True, we 
must call tradition to our aid in order thus to people 
again the old palace; but the palace itself is as much 
in evidence as King George’s own—not in its great 
ground plan only, but in its friezes and frescoes, its 
pillared cloisters, even in its altar. About that altar 
in the court of the palace, five years ago, we pitched 
our tents, and over it flung out the starry flag, and 
from it rose again the steam of sacrifice as the savor 
of our holocaust turkey went whirling upward in the 
smoke. 

Dirpfeld’s publication of this palace in Schliemann’s 
‘‘ Tiryns,” is far and away the weightiest contribu- 
tion yet made to our knowledge of architecture in 
prehistoric Greece; and it is altogether likely to re- 
tain this pre-eminence, But within the last three 
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years he has gone still further afield, and brought 
back richer laurels all his own. He has recovered 
for us the Pergamos of Priam, without its palace, 
indeed, but with sixteen of its ‘‘ polished stone” 
houses, including—there is reason to believe—the 
only temple cf the Mycenzan age yet known to the 
modern world. If it be indeed a temple, then it 
must be Athene’s sanctuary—the center of more than 
one solemn scene in the ‘‘Iliad.” But more than 
this, Diérpfeld has brought to light the great circuit 
wall of Homeric Troy, which proves to be, not the 
narrow inclosure of Schliemann’s Burnt City, but 
two and a half times as large—that is to say, with an 
area equal to that of Tiryns. Thus one capital argu- 
ment against the Hissarlik site is knocked out, and 
the weightier argument from chronology goes with it. 
Schliemann’s Burnt City was obviously pre- 
Mycenzan; but all the criteria make this sixth city 
Mycenz’s contemporary, and authorize us now to 
date the Burnt City a thousand years further back, 
while its panarchaic predecessor mounts up to an 
antiquity half a millennium higher still. That is to 
Say, we are come to a Troy coeval with the ‘‘ Old 
Empire” on the Nile. For the full significance of 
his last Trojan campaign we must wait on Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s complete publication, unless, as we may hope, 
his proverbial Fremgebigkett shall move him to antici- 
pate this in his lectures among us. 

While Olympia, Tiryns and Troy have witnessed 
his most notable achievements, I am inclined to rate 
equally high his aggregate work in the reconstruction 
of old Athens. In restoring the ‘‘old Temple” to 
the Acropolis, divining the unfinished plan of the 
Propylza, ousting the Roman stage from the Greek 
theater, and hunting down the Enneakrounos, he 
has rendered inestimable services to architecture, art 
and topography. 

It might be feared that a man with all these laurels 
won before he was forty would be tempted to cork 
himself up and coddle his greatness; but that is not 
Dérpfeld’s way. He has all the German simplicity of 
Schliemann, together with the robust sense and keen 
insight which Schliemann—under the spell of his 
childlike faith in Homer—did not always exemplify. 
But it is his scientific unselfishness that must be taken 
for Dérpfeld’s master trait; and with this I come back 
to my proper text. Every reader of a recent book on 
Athens—and the best one in our language—gets a 
measure of this; its topography and architecture are 
Dérpfeld’s from cover to coveras much asif his name 
stood on the title-page. Still, it is no robbery on 
the author's part, but Dérpfeld’s free gift. His stores 
are open to all comers, like Kimon’s gardens; his 
fruits grow and flowers blow for every passer on the 
Sacred Way, whether he belong to his own deme or 
another—to Germany or Gaul, to England or Ameri- 
ca. For the benefit of those who have not come 
within the sphere of this hospitality, let me give a 
little detail. 

In the first place, there are the open doors of the 
German Archeological Institute, with its stimulating 
sessions and its rare library. There are welcomed 
the scholars of all countries as freely as the Germans, 
and none take that welcome more freely than Ameri- 
cans. Tothe young men—and the elders, too—of 
our school the work produced there is a constant ex- 
ample and stimulus. To make honors easy, you will 
often see Dirpfeld’s beaming face at the meetings of 
our own school and the others. 

In the next place, it is Dirpfeld who is the true ex- 
positor of Athens; and every Saturday the winter 
long you may follow him from one sacred spot to 
another as he traces the buildings of the town from 
the Pelasgic walls to the peerless Parthenon and on 
down to the work of Roman hands. Again all na- 
tions follow him—not scholars only but J/étterateurs 
and diplomats—and again the American contingent 
is always only second in number and never second in 
devotion to the German. How often have I known 
that ardent peripatetic company— including ladies 
not a few—to hang on his words for three chilling 
hours at a stretch on the wind-swept Acropolis as he 
would rehearse, in his simple, masterful way, the 
story of the old Temple on the Erechtheion. But it is 
as the Periegete of the Peloponnese, I am told (tho 
it was never my good fortune to make that round 
with him), that one finds Dérpfeld in his glory. No 
sooner is spring fairly open, and the roads (sometimes 
mere mountain tracks) practicable, than he is off 
with his many-tongued following; and from Epidau- 
rus to Olympia every vestige of antiquity must give 
a critical account of itself. The great theaters— 
Epidaurus, Argos, Magalopolis—get their stages de- 
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molished over again, and the full circle of their or- 
chestras proved up to the hilt. At Tiryns, his 
own palace—as familiar to him as to Perseus’ archi- 
tect—is elucidated con amore; and the mighty walls 
with their amazing galleries are discussed with the 
authority of the trained military engineer. At Myce- 
nz, too, both architect and engineer in him have 
enough to task them in the great treasury tombs, the 
circuit wall (uniting all the orders of masonry), the 
Lions’ Gate, the royal graves, and the Pelopid palace. 
And at the end of the progress, on the banks of 
Alpheios, the master is at home again in the sacred 
Altis, amid all the crowding splendors of Olympia, to 
whose resurrection he lent a strong, young hand. 

Last, not least, I have to mention what, in my own 
experience, was Dérpfeld’s crowning contribution to 
the joys of Greece. It was the /nselreise of 1893— 
then a novelty, but now become a fixed date in his 
calendar like the Peloponnesus tour. There were 
about sixty of us from every land on which the sun 
of old Greece has risen—not archeologists and classi- 
cists alone, but bankers, lawyers, authors, diplomats, 
with a goodly sprinkling of ladies—and we filled the 
little steamer ‘‘Iris’’ full. It wasa six days’ festival, 
a sacred embassy with Dérpfeld as architheérus; and 
when we awoke in the harbor of Delos, and let our- 
selves loose amid its marble wreck and bloom of pop- 
pies and clover, the earth seemed to have put on her 
singing robes again, the shining Cyclades to be re- 
newing their choral dance around Asterié. But we 
were not long left to our wool-gathering, for from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof (leav- 
ing out a little noonday rest and lunch) D6rpfeld 
lectured, on the docks, temples, dwellings, ware- 
houses, colonnades, theaters, Cynthus and the Holy 
Lake, until the good listener knew more of Delos than 
has ever been written in a book. The next morning 
we woke up inthe harbor of Samos, and nothing but 
a beneficent drizzle and a lot of perfunctory visiting 
with the Governor (Prince Caratheodory, more re- 
cently Governor of unhappy Crete) deprived us of 
another all-day lecture. Still, rainy Zeus at his 
worst could not cut us out of our visit to the three 
wonders of Greece which Herodotus notes there— 
the great breakwater, the aqueduct (of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C.) tunneled through a mile of rock mountain, 
and the vast ruin—once Hera’s temple—which still 
lifts one solitary, shaken column as a monument to 
the glory that was. On that ruin Dérpfeld built up 
again the great sanctuary for us till the lone pillar 
becamea forest; but it was the aqueduct which drew 
him toSamos. Having on his hands at the time the 
Fountain of Pisistratus at Athens, with the conduit 
from Hymettus to feed it, he was eager and ableto show 
that the contemporary Samian tyrant Polycrates had 
employed the same construction and (in all probabil- 
‘ity) the same engineer, Eupalinus of Megara. While 
we were keeping dry on the ‘Iris,’ he had weath- 
ered the mountain, and (I think) worked his way 
from the other side through the heart of it by the 
tunnel, and was ready, on our arrival, to offer the 
fresh fruit of this original research. 

And it is this fourfold benefactor who is now to 
taste the quality of our welcome. It is this open- 
handed Glaucus who—after swapping armor with our 
Diomed, gold against bronze, a hundred-oxen-worth 
for nine—is to try the mettle of our reciprocity. But 
he is not coming simply for his Xenza, he is still on the 
giving hand. Wecan’t all go to the sources, and now 
one of the prime sources comes to us. At several of 
our universities Dérpfeld is to be heard—in that sim- 
ple, objective, transparent German which from his 
lips seems a universal language needing no interpret- 
er—and on themes which know no higher living au- 
thority. That his lecture room will be crowded 
wherever he goes we may be sure; that his visit will 
bear good fruit we cannot doubt. With us more, 
perhaps, than anywhere else, the old studies have 
come under condemnation for barrenness, for un- 
reality. We have been, according to our censors, 
sticklers for the letter that killeth. We have known 
but one key to the treasure of antiquity, and that was 
rusted inthe lock. We have not entered in ourselves, 
and them that would enter in we have paralyzed on 
the threshold. The censure is half right, tho the 
area of truth in it is daily contracting. Weare push- 
ing more and more the real side of our studies. The 
fifteen years’ record of ourschool at Athens and our 
new beginning at Rome are at once root and fruit of 
this. Now we are to have living demonstration of 
the spirit that makes alive. Dérpfeld never went to 


school to Dryasdust, never wrestled with the particles. 
Bred a military engineer and architect, he has found 
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in the objective study of antiquity the inspiration of 
his life. It is strange how fascinating that study 
is, start from whichever pole you will. Schliemann 
was simply possessed by Homer, and under that spell 
he could not choose but spade up the cities and the 
men of Homer’s song; Dérpfeld, with the tangible 
facts before his eyes and Pausanias’s crabbed guide- 
book in his hand, has gone on restoring one old land- 
mark after another—sometimes with the spade, 
sometimes with the searchlight of his critical sagacity 
—until we begin to know our way about in old 
Greece as well as Pausanias ever did. Once let our 
young humanists strike this trail, and our censor’s 
vocation is gone. Our studies will take on a reality 
substantial as Hymettus’s rugged front and radiant 
as his sunset flush. 

King George’s Government keeps no envoy at 
Washington. All the more let us give a right royal 
republican welcome to this envoy extraordinary who 
bears credentials of his own from Olympia and 
Athens, from Tiryns and Troy. 


Brown University, Provipence, R. I. 





A Game for the Unamused. 


BY CHARLES R. LAMB. 


THE game of Bowls, so greatly favored in Englana, 
was brought under the ban in the time of Henry VIII, 
and not legally rehabilitated until 1845. 

The long summer twilights of the British Isles, so 
sedative to mind and body; the surrounding green 
turf courts, smooth and even as cloth-covered bil- 
liard tables, all invite a development of the game to 
a refined and cultivated point—one in which pre- 
eminently the elder people can join with enough 
skill and zest for excitement, without undue physical 
exertion. 

Our Dutch ancestors in New Amsterdam were not 
loth to follow the fashion, and the ‘‘ Bowling Green” 
was then a pleasant resort for the staid and worthy 
burghers of the newer Holland. To-day the bowls 
and green are gone, and the busy mart and exchange 
usurp the place, and only a name remains. 

The game of Bowls has long been a favorite pas- 
time throughout the British Isles. As it requires no 
violent effort, it is especially appropriate to the older 
generation, to whom tennis is too violent, golf too 
tiring and croquet too stupid. A ‘‘ Bowling Green,” 
or an earth court, can easily be made. 

The game, which is of very ancient origin, is com- 
mon now in Scotland, Ireland, North of England, 
Holland and France; and tho it is essentially the 
same game in a!l countries, yet the French and the 
English play it differently in some points. 

The English game is played on closely shaven turf 
courts, of which as much care is taken as of our own 
superb turf tennis courts. Heelless rubber or leather 
shoes are often used to save the turf. 

The ‘‘Green’’ should be 20 feet by 80 feet, with a 
recess or ditch in sodded turf at either end for pock- 
eting balls. A pocketed ball is out of the game. 
The game may be played by any number of people 
from four to sixteen; the greater the number the 
greater the possibilities and interest of the game. 

Players are arranged usually on two sides of four 
each, each player having two balls. The balls, 
which are numbered from one to sixteen, are of lig- 
num vite, 4% inches by 5 inches in diameter—not 
round, but longer on one side than on the other. A 
small white, or spot, ball, perfectly spherical, is 
thrown toward and near to the further end of the 
‘«Green,’’ as the mark to bowl at. This is termed 
the ‘‘ Jack,’’ and when it is ‘‘at rest’’ it is the aim of 
the players who stand at the other end of the Court 
to send their balls to a place as near the Jack as 
possible. The side whose balls are nearest the Jack 
count one point for each ball so placed. Often, after 
many balls have been thrown, it becomes impossible 
for the following players to roll their balls straight 
and make a point, because the Jack is blocked by the 
balls lying in front of it. It is at this point that the 
real skill of the player can be shown. The ball being 
biased, it is possible to curve it greatly, and often a 
player can so curve his ball that instead of going 
straight it approaches the Jack from the side. 

If a bowl goes into a ditch without touching the 
Jack it cannot count in the scoring at the end; but 
if it strikes the Jack and then goes into the ditch, it 
reckons as if on the Green. When the Jack is car- 
ried into the ditch, it should be again placed on the 
Green at the point where it rolled off. 

Sometimes the balls attain positions surrounding 
the Jack so that one side may have a decided advan- 
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tage; but the whole condition of the Green can be 
changed by a player on the losing side bowling with 
such force as to rescue the Jack and carry it to a 
different position. This is the English game; as I 
said before, it is different from the French style of 
play, the English being the more quiet and refined, 
and suited for elderly people of either sex. 

In the French game a dirt court is often used. At 
either end of the Court are tables, on which refresh- 
ments are placed; these consist of a light lunch, with 
fruit, etc. The following is a translation of the rules 
of the French game: 

A smooth court 40 or 50 meters long (about 150 
feet) by 10 meters (about 32 feet) in width. When 
there are but a few players each plays for himself. If 
a greater number, they take sides, each player having 
two balls, all the balls being numbered. A smaller 
ball, called the Cochonnet, is given to a chosen player 
who, standing at the end of the Court, throws it as 
near to the middle as he can. When the Cochonnet 
becomes stationary, he tries to throw one of his balls 
to a position near the Cochonnet. A player from the 
other side then tries to throw the ball nearer to the 
Cochonnet than did the first player; if his first ball is 
unsuccessful he throws the second; if the second is 
also unsuccessful a player from the opposite side tries, 
and so on until the ball of a player is thrown nearer 
to the Cochonnet than the ball of the first player. 

It is the object of all the players to get the most 
advantageous place—z. ¢., nearest the Cochonnet. 
This is continued until each of the players has played 
his second ball, and the side counting the greatest 
number of balls nearest the Cochonnet is victorious. 

A player may move the Cochonnet or the ball of 
any player by rolling his ball against it, or by tossing 
his ball in the air, so as to make it fall directly on 
the ball he wishes to displace. 

It is surprising how much skill can be put into the 
tossing and the curving. It is a game almost entirely 
of skill, good luck being a very small factor. Owing 
to the violence of the French game, the balls are 
studded with hobnails, so that when a ball is thrown 
into the air and comes down upon another ball no 
harm is done. 

French bowls can be bought for about four francs 
each. Thus the sixteen balls and Cochonnet cost about 
$13.50. The lignum vite balls used in the English 
game are more expensive, a set of sixteen costing 
about $35. 

In the English and Scotch game the ball is always 
rolled, never tossed in the air, resembling the famous 
Scotch winter game of ‘‘ Curling.’’ 

We hope this short description will induce some of 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to try the experi- 
ment of a Bowling Green. We know of no game 
which is more sociable. Men and women, old people 
and young, can join together in this game which, 
tho requiring judgment and a clear eye, does not call 
for great physical exertion, and can be played on any 
plot of grass or dirt available. 


New York Ciry. 
. 





Fine Arts. 


Some Humors of Portrait Painting. 
BY. _ SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THERE has always been a great gulf fixed between 
the masters in art and simple portraitists. Painters 
renowned for their handling of noble composition and 
color schemes have been the greatest portrait painters, 
and that is entirely possible since the greater includes 
the less. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his ‘‘ Discourses,”’ 
dwells upon the beauty of devotie¢n to ideal and classic- 
al composition, giving a great deal of advice to students 
which he did not himself follow, because his talent lay 
so decidedly in another line. It was shrewdly observed 
that he was very careful not to give his following any 
practical help toward success in the only branch of art 
which was appreciated or remunerated in England; and 
his friend, Dr. Johnston, came to the defense of his prac- 
tice but not of his theories when he said: 

“I should greatly grieve to see Reynolds transfer to 
heroes and goddesses, to empty splendor and to airy fic- 
tion, that art which is now employed in diffusing friend- 
ship, in renewing tenderness, in quickening the affections 
of the absent and continuing the presence of the dead.” 

After proper handling of pigments, and ease and cor- 
rectness of drawing, the most important endowment for 
a portrait painter is a feeling for character which does 
not run over into caricature. Without that, he isonlya 
still-life painter, putting down just what is before him; 

it makes little difference whether the bloom is that of a 
cheek or a peach, so long as it is beautiful. A rever- 
ence for the informing spirit which shines through the 
outer man, is what makes Rembrandt’s portraits so 
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great, and the antithesis of those abounding reproduc- 
tions of the outer shells of things by lesser men. 

However, it is not probable that any one ever painted 
character by setting himself to do so. The paintermust 
consciously paint the exterior in a painter-like manner, 
calling up all his training in composition, drawing, 
lighting, and choice and handling of pigments; and 
meanwhile, unconsciously, if he has the gift, he will 
be putting into his work the product of his second 
sight and revealing the very life of his sitter. 

Tact is a prime necessity. A well-known painter, 
who does children occasionally, scolds them into quiet 
behavior, eliminating the while all trace of natural ex- 
pression; but the clouds of cherubs in M. Bouguereau’s 
paintings witness to his capacity to get the best from 
his little sitters. ‘‘ How beautiful you are while you 
sit like that! You cannot guess how beautiful. Don’t 
move or you will spoil it all!” he tells them; and they 
endure the fatigue of one position with Spartan firm- 
ness. 

Reynolds’s courtier-like quality is seenin his sig- 
nature of his portrait of Mrs. Siddons in such a way 
as to permit him ‘‘to go down to posterity on the hem 
of her garment.’’ Other painters had signed their work 
inasimilar manner. Raphael’s name is seen on the 
hem of the Madonna’s robe; but Reynolds’s noteworthy 
adaptation of the idea was worthy to have made him 
painter to the royal family, rather than his impulsive 
rival Gainsborough. 

A certain self-confidence, as in a good physician, is a 
fine endowment for a portrait painter, also a capacity 
for setting the tongue to going upon interesting anec- 
dotes of travel and reminiscence, and then going off and 
leaving it to entertain the sitter while the mind is in- 
tensely concentrated upon the difficult problem in hand. 
It is said that Mr. Sargent paints his best while every- 
thing interesting is going on in his studio. The result 
probably of the habit of art work from childhood—which 
renders his power to give visible form to his thought 
almost automatic. 

Photography is one of those insidious aids to the 
portrait artist which leads, like the confirmed habit of 
crutches, toa kind of motor paralysis. The gradual 
cheapening of its methods, until now a life-size solar 
print of a head can be obtained for twenty cents, is a 
great satisfaction to the part of the community who in- 
dulge in crayon portraits for the .price of the frame; 
but the connection between art creation and photog- 
raphy is becoming clearer daily as that of master and 
serf, magician and gnome. In an inartistic community 
it is not strange thatthe portraits of the dead should 
constitute the greater part of the orders of a painter 
who is trying to live, and while they may be destructive 
to his budding talent they are indisputable aids to his 
edification in patience. 

Here isa tale told for its truth, and not at all because 
it is extraordinary. The material consists of photo- 
graphs with verbal description only as a guide to color. 
The first photograph, a camp carte de visite, represents 
aspare young man with full beard, a full-length view 
showing a sergeant’s uniform. The second photograph 
shows the head and shoulders of the same man with mus- 
tache only, grown portly with sixty winters. From the 
conditions of this problem it is required to evolve a full- 
length oil portrait of the man at the age of sixty-five, 
with full beard and in Colonel’s uniform. It is ina case 
like this that the painter may be asked to use a new 
preparation of ground glass to give a more lifelike ex- 
pression to the eye. 

The painter is more fortunate than his brother who 
was given a carte blanche order for ancestors without 
being embarrassed by any representations of the same, by 
a mouveau riche, wherein draperies, costumes, armor 
and high and aristocratic lineaments might play what 
réle he pleased, provided the line of ascent led back to 
La Belle France and the embarkation of William the Con- 
queror. Is it remarkable that a witty novelist, as in 
‘*The Pratt Portraits,” may find in such situations 
theme for an amusing tale? 


New York City. 





Sanitary. 


Miseries we Have Escaped by not Being 
Born too Soon. 
j. 


Dr. EpwARD G. JANEWAY, the eminent practitioner, 
and Dr. Y. Mitchell Prudden, the accomplished bacteri- 
ologist, have each given, within the last year, most 
interesting public addresses on that recent progress in 
medicine that has at last made of it a true science 
instead of a series of happy or unhappy guesses 
founded on very incomplete and imperfect knowledge. 
Each congratulates those at present living as having 
been born into a happier time, and each prophesies the 
great results to come to the general public through 
universally diffused accurate knowledge, and the appli- 
cation of that knowledge to what is certainly to be the 
medicine of the future—the prevention of disease through 
hygiene and sanitation. Dr. Prudden says: 

“Many of our institutions for higher education now rec- 
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ognize the value of a knowledge of the body, and of the 
physical conditions under which man can best secure the 
highest usefulness and enjoyment; but I do not think that 
as yet this subject has received attention at all commen- 
surate with its vital bearing upon the well-being, spiritual 
as well as physical, of those whom the universities equip. 
So long as a knowledge of the human frame was looked at 
from the standpoint of the dispenser of mysterious drugs to 
a mysterious organism for the purpose of expelling myste- 
rious foes; so long as the body was regarded chiefly asa 
more or less disreputable tabernacle for the temporary uses 
of the soul; so long as its harmonious and significant rela- 
tionship to other forms of being lay largely beyond our ken 
—so long, I say, as all these conditions prevailed, accurate 
knowledge of the body and the factors necessary to its 
well-being did not command attention in the higher educa- 
tional outlooks.” 

(The address was printed in Popular Science for Jan- 
uary, 1896.) Both addresses chiefly dwelt upon the 
progress within this century, and on the evils we have 
thereby escaped; and it has seemed as if an examina- 
tion of the conditions previously obtaining might be 
valuable, if not practically, at least to make us thank- 
ful that we were not born too soon; and to be in touch 
with the present outburst of Americanism, a good point 
at which to begin seemed to be the actual condi- 
tions, medically speaking, that surrounded the fore- 
fathers. 

Previous to their departure from England, medicine 
consisted mostly in a knowledge and use of simples— 
i. e., of herbs—and the housemother was the purveyor 
and dispenser. Gervase Markham, who wrote ‘“‘ The 
English Housewife’’ some years before our ancestors 
left that country, says, ‘‘A knowledge of physic is a 
principal virtue of a housewife.’’ He gives directions 
to the housewife how to cure most diseases, but con- 
fesses that ‘‘some fevers may pass the housewife’s 
capacity.”” He speaks as if each of his remedies were 
infallible; they were called ‘‘ sovereign.”’ While none 
were injurious, many of them were inert, others ridic- 
ulous; and here and there it is seen that the essential 
virtues of some of the most valuable of modern reme- 
dies had at least been partially disclosed. For instance, 
when he directs powdered saffron to be mixed with 
poppy seed and lettuce seed, and then mixed with 
woman’s milk, to be bound on the temples for sleep- 


lessness, we see that the king of soothing 
medicines, opium, was even then beginning to 
be known. For apoplexy or palsy ‘‘the strong 


smell of a fox is exceeding sovereign.” For quinsy the 
patient was to drink a decoction of mouse-ear in ale, 
and there was to be ‘‘a stone rubbed where a hog had 
rubbed, and then the swelling was to be rubbed with it.”’ 
Pains in the bones were to be treated with oil of swal- 
lows, the directions for making which are ‘‘to beat 
about twenty kinds of vegetables’’—which he enumer- 
ates—in a mortar with ‘‘twenty quick swallows,’’ and 
butter and wax are to be added.. An ancient aphorism, 
‘* Every part strengthens a part,” led to the use of the 
most repulsive and unlovely secretions, even to excre- 
ments of animals; and there were some which evidently 
held a mystic element, such as a bone from the heart of 
a stag, the /e/t foot of a tortoise, blood from under the 
wing of a white pigeon, and many more equally absurd, 
but used through the authority of the most learned 
physicians of the time. When we read that for a new 
cold or cough sugar and aqua vite—euphemism for 
brandy—was to be taken on going to bed, we are re- 
minded of rock and rye of to-day; and when we find 
that for that parasitical disease very rife in the old 
times—itch—quicksilver beaten with other substances 
as an ointment was used, we see that they were on the 
track of the great destroyer of microbes now universally 
used as bichlorid of mercury. Nearly every family had 
its own combination of wax, rosin, turpentine and lard 
as a plaster for burns, cuts and other wounds; and 
many of these salves bore the name of some famous 
physician. In England many medicinai plants were 
cultivated in gardens, and treatises upon them were 
written and printed; and the New Englanders planted 
from seeds brought from the old country sage, 
hyssop, rue, tansy, wormwood, celandine, comfrey, 
saffron, mallows, chamomile, Mayweed, yarrow, 
shepherd’s purse, dandelion, patience, bloody dock, 
elecampane, motherwort, burdock, plantain (which 
the Indians named white man’s footstep), cat- 
nip, mint, fennel and dill. A housewife was supposed 
to know at just what period the virtues of each particu- 
lar plant were most potent, and when was the propi- 
tious moment for its garnering in one of those aromatic 
attics that formed the pharmacopzial armamentarium of 
the wise mother. Some physicians followed this vege- 
table schedule of treatment called galenical in contra- 
distinction to the chemical—which meant the use of 
minerals—found to be most efficient in many diseases 
but from that time to this encountering a prejudice 
wholly undeserved. A Dr. Balivant, of Boston, is 
commended forasmuch as ‘‘he does not direct his 
patients to the East Indies for drugs when they may 
have far better out of their gardens’’; and thi’ simple 
practice largely prevailed here, while into England, in 
1660, there were imported 250 kinds of drugs, animal, 
vegetable and mineral, on which duty was paid; and 
so great was the number of substances used that a 
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writer of the time indulges his satirical propensities 
thus: 

“‘ Doctors are not slow to pour drugs of which they know 
little into bodies of which they know less.” 





Science. 


The Latest Concerning Niagara Falls. 
BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE data bearing on the formation and age of Ni- 
agara Falls was the most prominent object of discussion 
in the geological section of the A. A. A. S. at its recent 
meeting in Buffalo. Most valuable additions to our 
knowledge of the subject were made especially by Dr. 
G. K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological Survey, 
and by Mr. F. B. Taylor, of Fort Wayne, Ind. Both 
these gentlemen had made estimates which were ap- 
proximately in harmony as to the depth of the water 
throughout the gorge below the Falls to Lewiston. As 
the current is, in most places, too swift to permit of di- 
rect measurement, the depth has to be calculated from 
the known quantity of water passing out of Lake Erie, 
combined with the known width of the channel at va- 
rious points and the estimated velocity. 

From the present Falls down to the railroad bridges 
the current is so gentle thatthe depth can be deter- 
mined by sounding, and is found to be a little less than 
two hundred feet. Through the rapids above the 
whirlpool, however, the depth is less than fifty feet, 
while the current is here about twenty-three miles per 
hour. Atthe whirlpool, again, there is a great increase 
of depth, reaching even lower than above the rapids. 
But just below the stream shallows up again to fifty or 
sixty feet, with a gradual increase in depth to the mouth 
of the gorge. 

These determinations of the varying depths of the 
channel are thought to have an important bearing on 
the history of the formation of the gorge, and on the 
time required for its erosion; for it is maintained that 
the depth of the gorge below the water line, as well as 
its width, has been determined by the relative amount 
of water pouring over the cataract from time to time. 
The greater the amount of water the greater would be 
the depth of erosion by the plunging torrent. This 
is illustrated by a comparison of the present Horseshoe 
Fall and the American Fall. The Horseshoe Fall has 
sucha torrent of water that it grinds to powder and 
removes all the rock fragments which break off from its 
edge; while the American Fall is unable to accomplish 
this all-important part of its work, and these are left to 
break the force of the falling water and prevent the deep 
erosion of the channel. 

The next part of the problem is to determine the 
cause of these varying volumes of water passing over 
the cataract, and to estimate their continuance. ‘The 
conclusions of Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Taylor agree closely 
with those which were published by the writer in THE 
INDEPENDENT for November Ioth, 1892. This theory is 
that Niagara was for awhile relieved of the larger part 
of its volume of water by another outlet to the waters 
of the four upper lakes. Clear indications of such an 
old temporary outlet were found over the pass from 
Lake Nipissing into the basin of the Ottawa River 
through the Mattawa at North Bay. This pass is now 
not over one hundred feet above the level of the rock 
bottom of the Niagara where it emerges from Lake 
Erie. 

From general considerations, this amount of depres- 
sion at North Bay is probable enough; for there is no 
question that when the ice retreated from the St. Law- 
rence Valley, the subsidence of the land at Montreal 
was five hundred feet, diminishing, however, both 
toward the south and west. There can, therefore, be 
little doubt that when the ice had melted back far 
enough to uncover the Ottawa Valley, the North Bay 
pass was low enough to rob Niagara of most of its 
water, thus greatly retarding its rate of erosion. 
long this condition of things continued is largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. But there are many things which in- 
dicate that the re-elevation of the region was, geologic- 
ally speaking, rapid, not occupying more than a few 
thousand years. Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Taylor, however, 
make it longer than some others would do, by attempt- 
ing to correlate it with the erosion by a ‘greatly dimin- 
ished volume of water indicated in the narrow and 
shallow gorge at the rapids above the whirlpool. 

The theoretical character of all these estimates is fur- 
ther shown by the complications which come in, in con- 
nection with the whirlpool. This remarkable phenom- 
enon is caused by the fact that the present gorge here 
intersects a preglacial gorge worn by a small stream 
which had its escape through the limestone escarpment 
westward at St. Davids, but which is now filled by 
boulderclay of the glacial period. But it is still a ques- 
tion how far up toward the present cataract this pre- 
glacial stream had eroded its channel, and so dimin- 
ished the postglacial work remaining to be done by the 
main stream. 

The total result of these recent inquiries does not 
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seem necessarily to disturb the estimate of about ten 
thousand years which has been accepted for some time 
as the period represented by the work of erosion from 
Lewiston back to the Falls. This estimate, however, 
may be lengthened or diminished according as weight is 
given not only to the hypothesis of the Nipissing out- 
let,but also to two or three other hypotheses concerning 
changes of level since glacial times, which may have 
shifted the outlet of the Great Lakes. For so delicately 
are these poised that less than fifty feet of elevation at 
Buffalo or depression at Chicago would now divert the 
flow of water from the Niagara to the Illinois River; 
while another temporary outlet probably existed north 
of Lake Simcoe through the Trent Valley. Spice is 
added to the discussion by Mr. Spencer, who is of the 
opinion that the northeasterly elevation, which deter- 
mined the closing of the Nipissing and Trent outlets, is 
still in progress; so that in two or three thousand years 
Nature herself will provide for the sanitation of Chica- 
go, and turn the whole drainage of the Lakes again into 
the Mississippi without a canal. 
Oser.in, O. 





Education. 


In striking contrast with the progressive spirit and 
high standards of Italian universities is the dark shadow 
of illiteracy that envelops the commen people. By re- 
cent estimates forty per cent. of the population cannot 
read, a condition which in some measure is due to the 
prevalence of oral instruction, as in all Catholic coun- 
tries. The present Minister of Public Instruction, Sig. 
Ferdinando Martini, has been unsparing in his efforts to 
overcome this evil, and gradually the cloud is lifting. 
The enforcement of the compulsory law is having 
marked effect, while the establishment of regimental 
schools and the obligation laid upon every soldier to 
master the rudiments is diminishing the number of 
adult illiterates. Evening schools are adding to the 
elementary branches those ideas of civic responsibility 
and of personal worth that are essential to the citizens 
of a developing country. Much of the success of these 
measures is due to reforms in methods of teaching, and 
more especially in the books employed. The Minister 
has been the inspiring spirit in these changes. He is 
himself engaged in preparing a reading book suitable 
for children, and has induced several well-known liter- 
ary men to undertake similar tasks. In Russia, with 
seventy per cent. of her population classed as illiterate, 
there are signs of a spontaneous movement toward pop- 
ular education. A large number of Zemstvos (local 
councils) have appealed to the Government for the abo- 
lition of corporal punishment and in favor of a universal 
system of public schools. These efforts have, so far, 
simply excited alarm and led to repressive measures. 
Meanwhile, attempts have been made to infuse some 
life into the parochial schools, which exist in little more 
than name. 





..-.-During the disturbances in Constantinople the 
American College for Girls has held on its way without 
changing its course or appearing to be injured by 
the political condition. There is the usual large num- 
ber of students of different nationalities, so that Eng- 
lish is the adopted language of the curriculum, altho 
each student must pass a creditable examination in her 
own vernacular; Special courses are given in Latin, 
Armenian, ancient and modern Greek, Slavic, Bul- 
garian, French and German; and the Bible is included 
in every year of each elective course. On account of 
the absolute lack of preparatory schools, the institution 
provides all grades fromthe kindergarten to the full 
college courses. It has an excellent musical depart- 
ment and elaborate lecture courses, conducted by gen- 
tlemen outside of the college, including several of the 
professors of Robert College. Among the interesting 
features is the Self-Government Association, composed 
exclusively of students, which has the entire care of 
the government of the college. There is also much 
philanthropic and Christian work done by various soci- 
eties, and these have been especially developed during 
the sufferings of the past year. The commencement 
exercises last summer were made especially interesting 
by the presence of Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross 
Society. There were also representatives of the high- 
est officials in the Turkish Government and the Arme- 
nian and Greek Churches. Professor Hilprecht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, were also pres- 
ent. The latter gave the commencement address, 
which was one of great power, and will be remembered 
long by the students. 


.... There is encouragement for the school reformers 
in this city at the Mayor’s appointment of Henry W. 
Taft tosucceed Mr. Hunt, whose term as Commissioner 
has just expired. Now thatthe Reform School Bill has 
passed the Legislature, this appointment shows how 
the Mayor stands in his attitude toward the Board of 
Education; and we can now trust that when the offices 
of seven more of the obstructionist commissioners 
become vacant, they will be filled by men of Mr. Taft’s 
type. Mr. Taft is a graduate of Yale and a successful 
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lawyer in this city,and is a son of Judge Alphonso 
Taft, LL.D., of Cincinnati. The old-style Commis- 
sioner, with only a limited public school education, who 
‘* didn’t rejoice in no college education,”’ has got to go; 
and it is only a question of time when the New York 
public schools will be governed as well as any in the 
land. 





Personals. 


PRINCE LOBANOFF-ROSTOVSKY, whose death occurred a 
few days ago, aside from his prominence in Russian 
politics and diplomacy, was a most interesting charac- 
ter. A descendant of Rurik, the Scandinavian adven- 
turer, whoin the ninth century invaded Russia, and 
founded the present Empire by conquering the natives, 
he regaraed his lineage as equal, if not superior, to that 
of the present ruling house; and so proud and independ- 
ent was he that once when the Grand Duke Vladimir 
telegraphed to him at Vienna, ‘‘I arrive to-morrow 
night; prepare apartments for me at the Embassy,”’ he 
returned the dispatch, ‘‘ Your Imperial Highness must 
go toa hotel; cannot place rooms at your disposal’’; 
and when the Duke finally arrived he neither met him 
at the railway station nor atthe hotel. The Prince was 
wont to affect a barbaric splendor in the style of his 
living; and tho of late years he was not as rich as for- 
merly, still he enjoyed vast wealth. His carriage horses 
were especially fine animals, and the one he used for 
riding was shod with silver, tho it is said that this was 
rather from a conviction that silver was the best metal 
for the purpose than forany vulgar display. -Twelve 
pages, sons of Caucasian chieftains, were constantly in 
attendance upon him, and these were dressed in their 
national costume. His servants were liveried as were the 
menials in the time of Catherine the Great; but his 
footmen and coachmen wore the military garb which 
was in vogue at the court of Alexander I. In fact, a 
half-European and half-Oriental state marked all the 
details of Lobanoff’s home, and his pearls and gold table 
appointments were of enormous value. The Prince, 
moreover, was something of a /itterateur, and his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Paul I,” and his monograph on the life of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, are well-known in the domain 
of letters. He never married. 





....The first wedding inthe ranks of the Volunteers 
occurred last week in this city at Carnegie Hall. Col. 
Pattie Watkins and Capt. Fred A. Lindsay were the 
‘*contracting parties.”” The ceremony was performed 
upon the stage by Commander and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, Commander Booth questioning the groom and 
Mrs. Booth the bride, and the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the 
Methodist Church, pronouncing them man and wife. In 
the ceremony there was an attempt toimprove upon the 
old marriage service, for the bride did not ‘‘ promise to 
obey.” Admission was charged at the doors, and sev- 
eral collections were taken up for honeymoon expenses; 
and before the marriage took place the bride sang a solo 
to the groom’s accompaniment on the piano. Col. 
Pattie Lindsay is considered,next to Mrs_ Booth, the 
most popular woman in the Army; and she has done a 
great work already among the fallen men and women 
of this city. Her husband does not hold as high a rank 
as she does, and when inthe Salvation Army was her 
stenographer. 


....Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease (some think that 
Ellen is the real middle name), the Populist orator and 
Kansas ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’* was described by the papers, on 
her recent visit to New York, the ‘‘ enemies’ country,” 
as very ‘‘distinguished’’ looking. Her figure is of the 
statuesque type, and she is always richly gowned, tho 
on one occasion she confided to a reporter that she 
could wear a calico dress ‘* with just as much graceas a 
silk one.” She acknowledges to ‘‘ stage fright’ when- 
ever she begins an address, but this she loses as she 
proceeds; for she is an orator of great proficiency, and 
her flow of words, earnestness and accurate power of 
remembering and citing facts in support of the theories 
she advocates, generally make her master of her audi- 
encein a short time. She ‘‘ poses,” even in ordinary 
conversation, and her ‘“‘self-satisfaction approaches 
almost to vanity ’’; but her unique personality and her 
power of invective have made her already one of the 
foremost speakers of the newborn Democratic Party. 


....An unusual honor has just been conferred upon 
Prof. William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute. 
He has been invited to be the guest of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science throughout 
its sessions, and to lecture on the results of his recent dis- 
coveries in Italian ecclesiastical architecture. Professor 
Goodyear was attracted to the study of medieval archi- 
tecture in 1870, when he was only twenty-four years 
old; and an essay which he wrote at that time, embody- 
ing the results of his observations, was pronounced by 
Charles Eliot Norton to be the best contribution to me- 
dieval architecture since Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.’”’ His expedition to Italy in 1895, where 


he secured the scientific demonstration of his discover- 
ies, and where he obtained some very valuable photo- 
graphs, is the cause of his present invitation, 
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POLITICAL activity is increasing greatly, and for 
the remaining six weeks of the campaign the public 
will have eyes and ears for little else than things politi- 
cal. The chief events of the week have been the Maine 
election; Mr. Bryan’s letter of acceptance; Mr. Hobart’s 
letter of acceptance; the notification of Palmer and 
Buckner of their nomination, with a letter from Presi- 
dent Cleveland; the preparation in New York for the 
Democratic State Convention at Buffalo and indorse- 
ment of the Chicago ticket; the starting of Mr. Bryan 
on another campaign tour, this time in the South; the 
speeches of the Populist candidate for Vice President, 
Mr. Watson, in Texas, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
Bourke Cockran’s Sound Money address in Chicago to 
12,000 people. An unusual number of delegations have 
visited Mr. McKinley at Canton, there being no fewer 
than five on Saturday, including a Democratic McKin- 
ley Club of commercial travelers. In his address to the 
latter Mr. McKinley said: 

“It is a noble cause which engages and inspires this 
large body of commercial men. Standing by constitutional 
authority and law is the highest obligation of American 
citizenship. Standing by the public faith is a call of su- 
preme duty. Preserving the public credit untainted and 
the currency uncorrupted, and both above challenge any- 


where in the world, is the command of simple honesty and 
good morals.” 


When Mr. Bryan left Lincoln he intimated that he 
might not return until the close of the campaign. He 
expressed the greatest corfidence in the certainty of 
Nebraska giving a majority for free silver in every 
county. Mr. Watson arrived in Lincoln after Mr. Bryan 
had left, and the two men did not meet. Mr. Watson’s 
speeches have caused the Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee a good deal of annoyance because he has insisted 
that Mr. Sewall must retire and give place to him, and 
he has scored the Kansas Populists for agreeing to 
support Bryan and Sewall electors. He says that Mr. 
Bryan cannot be elected except in company with Wat- 
son. Mr. Sewall refuses to retire. 





Mr. Hosart’s letter of acceptance appeared on the 
same day as Mr. Bryan’s. Mr. Bryan’s letter is 
quite short. He declares at the outset that if elected it 
is his ‘‘fixed determination not, underany circumstances, 
to be a candidate for re-election.’’ He accepts unre- 
servedly every plank of the Democratic platform. He. 
describes the principles of Democracy, declaring that 
it knows no creed, is indifferent to pedigree, opens be- 
fore the individual the greatest opportunity for 
development, and imsures to each the full en- 
joyment of the rewards of toil. On the subject of the 
invasion of States by Federal force he quotes 
the Constitution, and declares that the United 
States Government has no right to interfere with the 
internal affairs of a State, unless invited to do so by the 
State itself. He holds that the Government has the 
right to redeem its obligations in either gold or silver, 
and thatthe right should have been exercised; opposes 
the issuing of National bank notes as a valuable privi- 
lege conferred on a favorite class; touches upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, pensions, arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, immigration, trusts, interstate commerce, Cuba, 
territorial government; declares against life tenure 
in the civil service, and insists that it is not necessary to 
discuss the tariff at this time. Mr. Hobart’s letter main- 
tains that gold is the final standard, and that if we are to 
continue to hold our place among the commercial na- 
tions of the world we must make our honesty of purpose 
clear to the world. He describes the consequences of free 
silver coinage, declares that a great calamity is threat- 
ened, calls attention to the confiscation of savings 
which would result from free coinage, shows how it 
would affect our pensioners, argues that it would be 
putting a premium on dishonesty, contrasts the tariff 
policies of the two parties, expresses his faith in the 
American people, and regards the assault on the Su- 
preme Court as one of very serious import. 





THE election in Maine proves to bea repetition of 
that in Vermont two weeks ago. The largest vote ever 
cast was cast on Monday, and the largest plurality re- 
turned. On the basis of returns from two hundred and 
seventy towns it is estimated that the plurality for the 
Republican candidate, L. Powers, will reach nearly 
50,000. In 1892 the Republican plurality inthe State 
election was 12,500; in 1894, the year of great Repub- 
lican victories, it was 39,000. This year’s vote, there- 
fore, shows a striking gain on the vote of 1894. There 
were five candidates—Republican, Democratic, Populist, 
Prohibitionist and Gold Democratic. The last named, 
however, did not get on the printed ballots. The 
Democratic nominee, Mr. Frank, was nominated 
after the Chicago Convention, in place of Mr. 
Winslow, who would not indorse the Chicago 
ticket and platform. Many Democrats voted the Re- 
publican ticket, not only for Governor, but also for 
Congressmen. Speaker Reed is returned by a plurality 
of 11,000, a gain over his unprecedented plurality of 
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Survey of the World. 





1894 of about 3,000. In the other districts Dingley, 
Boutelle and Milliken are returned by an increased 
vote. The Silver Democrats made a strong campaign, 
hoping to justify the selection of Mr. Sewall as second 
on the ticket with Mr. Bryan. Mr. Sewall’s own town, 
Bath, went heavily againstthe ticket. It is now freely 
predicted that he will be forced to retire in favor of 
Watson. 





SENATOR PALMER and General Buckner were notified 
on Saturday at Louisville, Ky., of their nomination by 
the Convention of National Democrats at Indianapolis. 
The largest building in Louisville was crowded, and the 
meeting was a very enthusiastic one. A letter from 
President Cleveland was read regretting that he was 
unable to be present. He said: 

“As a Democrat, devoted to the principles and integrity 
of my party, I should be delighted to be present on an oc- 
casion so significant, and to mingle with those who are de- 
termined that the voice of true Democracy shall not be 
smothered, and whoinsist that its glorious standard shall 
be borne aloft, as of old, in faithful hands.”’ 


A strong letter from Secretary Carlisle was also re-. 
ceived, promising to do his utmost to help the cause to 
which the Indianapolis movement is devoted. Sen- 
ator Caffery made the notification speech to Senator 
Palmer, and Col. John R. Fellows, of New York, notified 
General Buckner. In his reply Senator Palmer re- 
ferred to his public record for fifty years, showed how 
the Chicago Convention had departed from Democratic 
principles on the tariff and currency questions, and in- 
dicated his sense of the great danger to the country of 
free coinage. General Buckner’s address was very 
brief. He expressed his satisfaction in being ‘‘ associ- 
ated with a movement which blots out all sectional 
lines forever and makes us one people and one nation- 
ality.” 


The Phoenix Park tragedy in Dublin, May, 1882, 
when Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. T. H. Burke 
were murdered, has been called to mind by the arrest at 
Boulogne, France, on September 13th, of P. J. Tynan, 
the notorious ‘‘ No1’’ of the Irish Invincibles so fre- 
quently mentioned in the trials. The day before, Ed- 
ward Bell was arrested at Glasgow, and J. Wallace and 
John F. Kearney at Rotterdam; and there is a general 
belief that the police by securing these men have nipped 
a widespread dynamite plot in the bud. Incriminating 
papers have been found upon the men, and in Rotter- 
dama number of infernal machines were seized. It is 
intimated that the arrests were made on information re- 
ceived from one of the recently released Irish political 
prisoners, who also furnished valuable information in 
regard to the Clan-na-Gael. It is stated also that 
the knowledge of these movements had more to 
do with the release of Dr. Gallagher, Mr. White- 
head and the others than their state of health. 
A notorious Fenian leader, it is said, arrived in Great 
Britain some time since, and on the statement being 
made that there was a general revival of Fenianism in 
progress he returned hastily to this country. The po- 
lice of Glasgow claim that the conspirators were plan- 
ning an outbreak to take place while the Czar and Czar- 
ina visit the Queen at Balmoral. The police at Ant- 
werp were informed by the English police that a plot 
was in preparation to attempt to aSsassinate the Czar 
in London. On the other hand, it is affirmed that these 
had no relation to the Fenian movement, but were an- 
archistic and simply directed against the Czar. What- 
ever may be the truth, there is a widespread interest 
in the matter, and the intense feeling aroused in con- 
nection with the Dublin tragedy is likely to be stirred 
again. 





THE rainy season is nearly over in Cuba, and both 
the Spanish and the Cub£n forces are getting ready for 
the winter’s campaign. A re-enforcement of troops has 
been sent from Spain, and it is said that more are to 
follow. So far, more than 175,000 men have been 
landed in Cuba, and to present appearances the con- 
quest of the island is as far off as ever. The Cubans 
are almost constantly receiving re-enforcements of men 
and munitions, and the largest part of the island is un- 
der their virtual control. They are by no means losing 
faith in their ultimate triumph, but every day seems to 
make them stronger in the belief that they will be suc- 
cessful, andthat soon. The execution of prisoners and 
suspected persons by General Weyler seems to be onthe 
increase. Onone day last week fifty-one insurgents 
were shot. 





THE general political situation in Europe is one of 
expectancy. The Czar has had his visit with Emperor 
William and gone to Kiel and Copenhagen. This next 
week he is due in Balmoral. Meanwhile every one is 
waiting. In England the feeling of intense indignation 
over the course of the Sultan is aroused to such a de- 
gree that the leading statesmen are seeking to quiet it 
rather than increase it, lest it get beyond control 
and compel hasty action, which they believe would 
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result in renewed massacre. Mr. Gladstone has spoken 
even more forcibly than at any time before, and he has 
been joined by Mr. Asquith. Lord Rosebery has also 
spoken emphatically, tho not as bitterly as Mr. Glad- 
stone. Arrangements have been made for a consulta- 
tion between Lord Salisbury and the Czar during his 
visit to Balmoral, and there is much hope that they will 
be able to come to some agreement for decisive action 
in regard to the Turkish question. Sir Philip Currie 
has had an interview with the Sultan, and has spoken 
in such a way as to give indorsement to the statement 
that he has gone back with full instructions to take any 
action that he may consider necessary. 
respect European matters are quiet. 


In every other 


CONSTANTINOPLE is in a state of terror. The Govern- 
ment is doing its bestto get rid of the Armenians, and 
they are turning in despair to foreigners for the pro- 
tection which the foreigners are afraid to give. Among 
the measures taken was an order that every male Ar- 
menian born out of the city should return to his birth- 
place. For this enforced emigration he _ received 
free passage and two dollars in cash. This, of 
course, entailed great suffering, and vigorous protests 
were made by the English and Italian Embassies result- 
ing in the withdrawal of the order. Another more sig- 
nificant fact is the demand made by a large number of 
Turkish army officers for their arrears of pay and their 
arrest by the Government, when, on finding that there 
was no money in the treasury, they resigned. There 
is a growing feeling that the Sultan is insane, suffering 
from a homicidal mania, and a statement to that effect 
has been issued in London on behalf of the Young Tur- 
key Party. The testimony of several physicians 
is given as this view. This is done 
apparently with the purpose of preparing the way 
for a decree by the Sheikh-ul-Islam deposing 
Abd-ul-Hamid, just as Abd-ul-Aziz and Murad were 
deposed before him. The difficulty with thic is 
that the Sheikh-ul-Islam is an appointee of the Sultan, 
and could hardly be expected to issue the decree 
unless he were sure of being shielded from harm. 
Whether any combination can be secured in favor of a 
successor is uncertain. No name is prominently before 
the people, and there is a general apathy. Proofs are 
increasing of the complicity of the Government in the 
attack on the Ottoman Bank, and it is openly stated that 
the men who made it were paid for it by the Palace. 
The dissatisfaction of the Turks themselves is increas- 
ing, especially in view of the fact that the Palace 
guards are well kept and well paid, while every one else 
suffers. Business is at a standstill, except as merchants 
are selling out at ruinous rates to get away from the 
city. At the time of the massacre a number of Ar- 
menians were received on board foreign ships in the 
harbor. The Sultan had ordered the arrest of all of 
them, and there has been much dispute between the 
Embassies and the Porte. The British dispatch boat 
‘* Dryad”’ has been placed in charge of some ships which 
are taking these refugees away, and been instructed to 
resist any attempt to arrest them. It was intended to 
land some of them in Rumania, but that Government 

has refused to receive them. 


indorsing 


THE campaign for the conquest of the Egyptian Sidan 
has fairly commenced. During the past months, while 
the army has been struggling with pestilence and the 
terrific heat, there has been much work in railroad build- 
ing and passing gunboats in sections up the river and 
over the cataracts. The Nile was very late in rising, but 
at last the rocks are covered, and there is no longer 
need of delay. The railroad lines have been extended 
from Firket to Akasheh, then to Kosheh, and more 
lately to Absarrat, so that already Dongola is not very 
far distant. Inthe first seven days more than 4,000 
men, fully equipped, were moved southward; and now 
some 15,000 men, aside from natives employed in trans- 
port service, are onthe march with a flotilla of about 
fifteen stern-wheel gunboats, some of them towing more 
than 200 other boats and barges, loaded with supplies, 
ammunition, etc. At every station from Wadi 
Halfa to Absarrat, hospitals have been established and 
every pains has been taken to leave nothing necessary 
to the health or efficiency of the army unprovided for. 
It is evident that the authorities are following the ad- 


vice given to Hicks Pasha in 1882 to ‘‘ keep close to the 
Nile.”” According to the latest reports, the mounted Der- 
vishes are keeping the invaders constantly in sight, but 
are retreating on their main body. What their number 
may be is not known, but they are estimated at any- 
where from 40,000 to 100,000 fighting men. The report 
of the death of the Khalifa, unfortunately, has been de- 
nied; but there is good reason to believe that serious 
discontent exists among his followers, and a revolt in 
which 500 were slain is reported to have taken place at 
Omdurman, very near to Khartim. Once past Dongola, 
the way will not be long to Abu Hammed; them comes 
Berber, and it will be easy to hold communication with 
Suakin. Meanwhile there are reports of increased 
activity on the part of the Abyssinians, and General 
Baldissera has been ordered to return at once to Masso- 
wah, 
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What Standard? 


WE do not now refer to the standard of money. 
That is a great issue, one of vital concern to the peo- 
ple of the United States; and we look to see it defi- 
nitely settled in November whether the standard is 
to be gold, as in the past, or whether it is to be prac- 
tically silver. There are those who disclaim the title 
of monometallists, and say they believe it is possible 
to combine gold and silver at a certain ratio and 
under certain circumstances, so that we shall have 
one standard—two metals coined with equal freedom, 
but forming ore standard only. 

Experts in finance tell us that, according to the ex- 
perience of the world, gold and silver cannot, under 
free coinage at a fixed ratio, be maintained as one 
standard; that a double standard really means two 
standards. They say that we must choose between 
them; that if we try to secure the double standard 
gold will disappear and we shall have only silver; that 
if we cleave to the one we must relinquish the other. 

However this may be in monetary affairs, it is true 
in the life of the Christian. Christ taught that no 
man can serve two masters, nor combine two different 
standards, such as the service cf God and the service 
of mammon. We know that men.often try to do so. 
They think they can serve God and the world; that 
they can have the spirit of Christ and the spirit of 
self; that they can keep the law and violate the law; 
that they can be saints on occasion and sinners when 
self-interest prompts. No one eyer saw a man or 
woman combine the evil and the good in one stand- 
ard. It is impossible to be a devout believer and 
work iniquity. One standard or the other must pre- 
vail, and if it be the standard of Christ, it excludes 
unrighteousness; if it be the standard of evil, it ex- 
cludes righteousness. There is no fixed ratio of com-- 
bination by which a single standard can be made. 
Where such combination is attempted it is not infre- 
quently at the ratio of 16 to 1—sixteen parts of base 
metal to one of precious. Those who try to serve 
both masters will give most service to the worst. 

Christ is the only standard for those who would be 
his disciples. He never mixed evil with his good. 
He went about continually doing good. At every 
temptation he said, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’’ 
His only standard of life was to do the Father’s will. 
He pleased not himself. He put all sin far away from 
him. The world’s scorn and reproach could not 
drive him from his utter devotion to the one purpose, 
the one mission, the one end of his earthly life. The 
crown of thorns and the agony and ignominy of the 


‘in immortality, the other the worst. 
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cross had as little power to turn him as the wily sug- 
gestions of Satan. Men temporize and hesitate and 
incline this way and that; they make sudden and devi- 
ous turns to escape the reproaches of the world; but 
Christ never did; he was obedient through all, unto 
the end. 

If the standard of our Lord had been less exalted, 
or if he had been less true to it, the history of our 
race would not have been what itis. Measuring our- 
selves by the correct standard of the law, after Adam’s 
example, we should have found how debased we were, 
and we should have been without hope. But Christ 
fulfilled the law, and in him we have the one standard 
of righteousness without which no man shall see God. 
Our iniquities have separated between us and God, and, 
left to ourselves, our only standard is evil. But in Christ 
God found a way to be just and yet to be the justifier of 
all who believe in him. By the second Adam, who 
became a quickening spirit, the power of righteousness 
is somehow restored to us. We are not to say that 
Christ’s standard istoo high for us. We are not to 
say that it is impossible. His government knows no 
other standard and gives no other standard. Not 
only so, but we are to be judged and condemned or 
approved as we reject or accept this standard. Con- 
formity to the standard of evil means a destiny of de- 
spair; conformity to the standard of Christ means 
life and joy and the company of Heaven. There is no 
bi-spiritual standard of life. There are not two ways 
to Heaven. There are two ways, but one leads to 
everlasting life, the other to everlasting death. 
There are two standards, one representing the best 
The question is, 
Which standard ? 


“An American System of Finance.” 


Mr. BRYAN is continually asking why we cannot 
have a system of finance of our own. Why must we 
follow the example of the Governments of Europe, 
and allow them to dictate to us what our monetary 
standard shall be? Is not our country the greatest 
country on earth, and cannot we do anything we 
wish to? Where is our spirit of independence and 
self-reliance, that we should slavishly submit to the 
dictation of Great Britain? We broke away from the 
monarchical system and founded a Republic, and 
have shown our capacity to govern ourselves without 
king or prince or hereditary noble. Let us have our 
own monetary system. 

This appeal to American independence is put so 
skillfully as to make it appear that we as a people 
are somehow under an oppressive foreign domination, 
and that is a thought which is intolerable to a nation 
extremely sensitive on this point. Mr. Bryan’s ques- 
tion, therefore, is echoed by not a few who, on the 
simple merits of the question, might not be drawn to 
the support of free silver coinage, and we hear not in- 
frequently such expressions as this: ‘‘I am an Amer- 
ican, and believe we should have an American admin- 
istration, an American policy, against the world if 
need be, and an American system of finance, with- 
out regard to any other nation.” 

The answer that naturally occurs first lies in a re- 
turn question: Why should we take our financial pol- 
icy from Mexico, or China, or India? If the gold 
standard is a foreign idea, sois the silver standard. If 
there is anything humilitating to our national pride 
in using the kind of money or the standard that other 
nations use, it ought to be less humiliating to copy 
from great nations like Englagd than to copy from a 
small nation like Mexico or from such unprogressive 
peoples as those of India and. China, - 

Of course the advocate of free silver coinage would 
respond that he is a bimetallist, and nota monometal- 
list. He would have both silver and gold coined 
freely at the ratio of 16to 1. This would be a nov- 
elty, we admit; and it is upon this point that the 
question is pivoted. With the experience of the 
world back of us we say that what is proposed is an 
impossibility; that the two metals cannot be main- 
tained, at least by the United States alone, at a parity 
under free coinage at a fixed ratio. It is conceded 
that such an achievement might be possible if the 
leading nations were to agree to free coinage at a cer- 
tain ratio. The contention of Mr. Bryan is that in- 
ternational agreement is not necessary. We can do 
it ourselves, without any.outside help. 

The risk is so enormous, and the force of the facts 
of experience and of the logic of things so over- 
whelming, that we say the experiment proposed ought 
not to be tried. The charge that we are un-American 
because we adhere to the gold standard is absurd 
when it is fairly examined. England, of course, has 
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the gold standard; but what of that? We do not 
have to be exclusive in order to be American. We 
have a language English in origin, and even English 
in name. Shall we assert our independence, and in- 
vent an American language? We have institutions 
which are English in origin. Shall we cast them off, 
and try to create new ones? We have a Bible in two 
versions, one exclusively English, the other the re- 
sult of co-operation. Most of these Bibles come to 
us from English presses. Shall we cast both away 
and have an American Bible? 

That would simply be absurd. We understand that 
one civilization is the outgrowth of a preceding civil- 
ization, that one nation borrows from another. Our 
language is a growth, and as a growth it -gathered 
material from all sources. We must take what our 
forefathers left us. Our civilization is not exclusive; 
we share it with many nations. We have the right 
to take; but in taking we have the right to adapt. 

We do have an American system of finance. We 
cannot invent new materials out of which to make 
our money. We must have gold and silver and _ nickel 
and copper and paper. Tho we cannot do impossi- 
bilities with them, we can adapt these materials to 
our own needs. We have done so. We began with 
the English system, but we have made one essentially 
our own. England has guineas, pounds, crowns, 
shillings and pence. We have what we consider a 
better system for our use. We have eagles, dollars, 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and cents. We reck- 
on our accounts in dollars; England reckons hers in 
pounds. Nobody proposes that the English system 
be substituted for ours. If it were proposed, we 
should know how to defend our own. 

We employ the same indefeasible right in using the 
English language. We adapt it to our uses. If we 
have need of new words we coin them. When Eng- 
lish writers coin a new word like boycott, we adopt it 
if we find it useful. We have judged it wise to change 
the spelling of whole classes of words, and nobody 
has tried to hinder us; and yet the language, as writ- 
ten and spoken in both countries, is essentially the 
same. We got the locomotive from England, but we 
have improved it gradually so that there has come to 
be an English type and an American type. Both 
types are, however, made of similar materials. 
We do not believe we could make an engine out of 
paper or wood. We believe our inventive genius is 
very great; but we must acknowledge, and we do it 
without sense of shame, that we know of nothing 
equal to iron and steel—what they put into English 
locomotives—of which to make our own powerful and 
swift engines. 

The basis of England’s monetary sytem is gold. We 
must not on that account say that gold shall not 
have that place in our monetary system. That would 
be childish. We have always had gold as our stand- 
ard. It hasserved us well. We have it in American 
eagles and dollars, and unless we can control supply 
and demand of the two metals in our own country 
and in the world, and fix the market price of each 
permanently, it would be extremely dangerous for us 
to formulate an American system of finance based 
on the free coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16to1. Inour opinion, we might as well under- 
take to make the moon do equal work vith the sun 
in his daily journey through the heave .. 





American Board Problems. 


THE financial report of the American Board for the 
year ending August 31st is, in some respects, a very 
gratifying one. The debt with which the year com- 
menced has been met; a very heavy falling off in 
legacies has been more than compensated by dona- 
tions from the churches; those donations, notwith- 
standing the severe financial stress which has been 
felt throughout the whole country, have increased by 
over $3,000, and there is a balance in the treasury. 
These are all causes of congratulation. At the same 
time it must be remembered that this balance has 
been secured very largely by curtailing expenditures. 
The appropriations for work in every portion of the 
world have been cut down very heavily; salaries have 
been reduced; native helpers, pastors, teachers and 
others have been dismissed; estimates for educational 
as well as evangelistic work have been refused, so 
that it has seemed at times as if the work were about 
to be destroyed. Missionaries, also, have drawn 
heavily upon their own resources. We know of one 


who, on coming to this country for his vacation, left 
with his mission treasurer an order on himself for 
over two hundred dollars, and he and his associates 
have steadily contributed during the past year one- 
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fifth of their salaries to the conduct of the work. 
Such things ought not to be. With all the strain 
upon the country there is no reason why the Congre- 
gational churches should compel their missionaries, 
already on low salaries, to suffer in this way. 

The meeting of the American Board comes within 
three weeks at Toledo, O. Aside from others, there 
are two most serious problems which it must face— 
those with regard to Turkey and Japan. The situa- 
tion in Turkey is perilous intheextreme. Each day’s 
telegrams are watched with anxiety. The massacre 
at Constantinople may be followed at any moment by 
repeated massacres throughout theinterior. It seems 
as if a perfect madness had seized upon the Moslem 
population. Unless prompt measures are taken, we 
may look at any moment for news of terrible disaster 
in every one of the mission stations. Last winter the 
Protestant Evangelical population suffered propor- 
tionately less than the others, That can hardly be 
expected again. If the storm bursts it will mean 
almost annihilation. Even if massacre is averted, 
any full support of evangelistic work by the native 
churches for the present can scarcely be expected. 
Yet there are some very encouraging features. 
The record of the past year has been one of 
marvelous progress, so far as the spiritual work is 
concerned. The lines of separation between Protes- 
tants and Gregorians have been almost broken down. 
There has been the most cordial mingling in church 
services; priests and pastors have united in prayer 
and in praise, and the people have crowded to hear 
words of counsel and encouragement from those 
whom hitherto they have despised. Never has there 
been such manifestation of interest in spiritual things. 
Isthis to continue? Is the work of the past three- 
quarters of a century to come to its proper fruitage ? 
That will depend very largely upon the churches in 
this country. If they will come forward and support 
the work there during this time of terrible disaster, 
then the outlook, even with the terrible suffering and 
loss, is one of hope and promise. But if they with- 
draw now, or even if they do not greatly advance 
upon what has been done during this past year, they 
may have to write the word /fad/ure against their 
Turkish missions. 

The problems in Japan are different and yet simi- 
lar, The opening letter on our missionary page this 
week sets them forth very clearly. There is a trying 
time among the churches connected with the Ameri- 
can Board and in a different way, yet not less seri- 
ously, must the Congregational churches face the 
question of the carrying on of their work in that Em- 
pire. The action of the Mission in regard to the Do- 
shisha will meet with the cordial approval of all. It 
could do nothing else. Without passing harsh judg- 
ment upon those who have insisted upon the divorc- 
ing of Japanese education from the spiritual life of 
the American churches, it is evident that they are 
working along lines with which these churches can- 
not sympathize. That the time will come when a 
change will take place we are confident, and the 
faithful devotion of Mr. Neesima cannot but result in 
good. We do not believe that his work will be 
entirely turned aside, but that the great object for 
which he _ buiit up the Doshisha University 
will yet be accomplished. Meanwhile the mission 
is seriously crippled. It should be supported 
to the full. There should be given no chance for 
any to say that because the Doshisha has with- 
drawn, because certain pastors have disappointed 
the hopes that were placed in them, that there- 
fore the Congregational churches are disheartened 
in the work they have undertaken. There are mil- 
lions yet to be evangelized in that’ Empire, and those 
churches have their portion of the duty resting upon 
their shoulders. There should be no withdrawing; 
rather should there be an earnest advance. 

There are other fields calling for increased work. 
Especially bright is the outlook in Africa. Shall the 
open doors be entered? The churches during these 
few weeks should each consider the question of the 
future year carefully. If each can, looking over its 
own needs and the needs of the work, send by pastor 
or delegate to Toledo, or by letter, its own pledge for 
advance, there will be an impetus to the work of the 
Board that will gladden many anxious hearts in the 
far corners of the earth. It can be done; it ought to 
be done. 





-+«+ Zhe Christian Advocate has reached the ripe age 
of threescore years and ten; but its natural force is in 
nowise’ abated, nor is its vision dimmed. It never 


evinced a more vigorous life than under its present 
editorial management. 
Methuselah! 


May it attain to the years of 


fuse some of her own 
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The Powers Still Waiting, 


THE Turkish question still hangs in abeyance. 
England is ablaze with excitement and indignation, 
The public press, the clergy, non-officials of every 
class are loud in their demands for immediate action 
by the British Government, with the other Powers if 
possible, if not, then independently. Mr. Gladstone 
has come out more emphatically than ever in denun- 
ciation not only of the Turkish assassin at Yildiz, 
but of the concert of the Powers which, by its inac- 
tivity, has won the contempt of the civilized world. 
Political leaders, too, Conservative as well as Liberal, 
are denouncing the Turk in no measured terms, 
and the Queen has shown her feeling by decorating 
the plucky English Chargé d’Affaires at Constanti- 
nople. In Germany, too, the people seem to be ris- 
ing in indignation. The non-official press is making 
its voice heard, and public meetings are announced 
to protest against Turkish misrule and plead for help 
for the Armenians. The people, however, whose 
words really mean something are silent, Lord Salis- 
bury, Emperors William and Francis Joseph, and, 
most of all, the Czar, have not given the slightest 
intimation of what course they propose to adopt. 

Undoubtedly the situation is very perplexing. If 
the reports from Constantinople are true—and there is 


“every reason to believe them—the Sultan has a sort of 


homicidal mania, and has thoroughly committed him- 
self to any excesses, however great. This last out- 
break, according to the latest evidence, was planned 
for in the Palace; and the band who attacked the 
Bank were, if not in the pay of the Sultan, at least 
under Imperial protection. In some way as yet not 
fully understood, Huntchagism and Islam seem to 
have worked together, either as allies or the one the 
dupe of the other. Under such conditions any ag- 
gressive action, except such as would be simply over- 
whelming in its suddenness as well as power, must 
result in immediate and widespread ruin. A hint 
from St. Petersburg to the Porte that English war 
ships must encounter Russian guns if they enter the 
Dardanelles would be fatal to thousands of lives, 
European as well as Armenian. Ail will watch with 
intense anxiety the approaching visit of the Czar to 
Balmoral and his interview with Lord Salisbury. If 
the Englishman can convince the Russian that he 
has nothing to fear from the entrance of English 
ships into Turkish waters, and that deposition of 
the Sultan does not mean English domination 
on the Bosporus; and if Queen Victoria can in- 
intense conviction into 
her granddaughter and bring her powerful per- 
sonal influence to bear, there will be assured 
a settlement of the difficulty. England and Russia 
hold the key to the situation. Whatever they agree 
upon will be done. Emperor William may fume, 
France may sulk, but they will accept the inevitable. 

And America? We have in some respects more at 
stake than Europe. We have devoted citizens whose 
lives are endangered. We have large properties 
threatened with destruction. We have no political ends 
in view. We stand on the broad basis of the right of 
the oppressed to claim protection from the strong. 
We ought to make our voice heard in every Cabinet 
in Europe, and there is good reason to believe that it 
would be listened to with respect. England openly 
calls for our assistance, and yet our Government 
is silent—silent even toward its own citizens. An 
American in Constantinople wrote some little time 
since: ‘‘I have always been proud of my nation- 
ality, but now I confess I am often ashamed to 
be known asan American.” In truth the spectacle is 
not inspiriting, and gives some ground for those who 
sneer at us and call usa purely commercial people. 
That a weak little despatch boat has sailed for Con- 
stantinople is something, but every ship of our Euro- 
pean squadron should be in Turkish waters. We are 
not parties to the treaty closing the Dardanelles. Not 
a Russian, German or French gun would dare to 
open on our ships, if they should passthrough. This 
talk about waiting on the Powers when our own peo- 
ple are in danger is cowardly. Much longer delay 
may result in terrible loss, If it does there will come 
a time of equally terrible retribution. 





THE result in Maine is conclusive on one point at 
least—the East is overwhelmingly against free silver 
coinage. Maine might fairly be expected to do more 
for the Bryan and Sewall cause than Vermont. It has, 
it is true, been uniformly on the Republican side in 
national contests; but at one time it was seriously in- 
oculated with the Greenback heresy, and elected a 
Governor on a fusion ticket in that interest. Mr. Sew- 
all, Mr. Bryan’s associate on the Chicago ticket, hails 
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from Maine, and was evidently nominated with the 
hope that he would develop strength for it in the East. 
After the Chicago Convention the Sound Money can- 
didate for Governor was retired and a Free Silver man 
put in his place. A strong canvass was made for him, 
and there was some reason to fear that Maine might not 
do as well for Sound Money as Vermont. But the victory 
against Free Silver is overwhelming. We cannot but 
take it as an indication that the tide is rising against 
the Chicago ticket and platform. With the National 
Administration, Democratic, on record against it; with 
the letters of President Cleveland, Secretaries Carlisle, 
Lamont and others repudiating it; with sturdy Demo- 
crats turning from it day by day in all parts of the 
country; with even the vote of Arkansas kept down to 
ordinary figures; with the warfare which Mr. Watson 
and other prominent Populists are waging against the 
latter half of the Chicago ticket; with the favor the 
Indianapolis ticket is receiving from Democrats—with 
all these significant facts confronting it the Bryan 
movement has rather a discourag.ing outlook. The 
people are certainly rising against it. 





THERE is one point in Mr. Bryan’s letter of accept- 
ance that is too important to be passed over lightly, 
We refer to his interpretation of the Chicago plank con- 
cerning Federal interference in State affairs. The lan- 
guage of the platform is this: 

“We —— arbitrary interference by Federal author- 
ities in local affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and a crime against free institutions.”’ 


This everybody understands as a condemnation of the 
act of President Cleveland in sending United States 
troops to Chicago during the great riots. Mr. Bryan, 
in his letter of acceptance, enlarges upon this statement, 
and, referring to the Constitution, says: 


“It will be noticed that, while the United States guar- 
antees to every State a Republican form of Government, 
and is empowered to protect each State against invasion, 
it is not authorized to interfere in the domestic affairs ot 
any State, except upon application of the Legislature of the 
State, or upon the application of the Executive when the 
Legislature cannot be convened.” 


This is sound enough, and if no other constitutional prin- 
ciple applied, President Cleveland’s energetic action dur- 
ing the Chicago riots, so generally applauded the time 
as wise, courageous and patriotic, would be indefensi- 
ble. But Mr. Cleveland did not interfere on the strength 
of the constitutional provision referred to by Bryan. 
Attorney-General Harmon, ina remarkably lucid and 
convincing letter, calls attentionto Mr. Bryan’s evident 
misapprehension. What the President did he admits, 
was not at the call of the State authorities, but in some 
instances against their protest. 





THE ground on which che President's action was 
based, is that the Federal Government is bound to exe- 
cute the Federal laws. His statement on this point is 


so clear that we cannot forbear quoting it. He says: 


‘*But by the express terms of the Constitution a State 
has nothing todo with the maintenance of the authority or 
the execution of the laws of the United States within the 
territory of the State. The prevention and punishment of 
offenses connected with the mails, with interstate com- 
merce, and with the administration of justice inthe Fed- 
eral courts are committed to the General Government, and 
to it alone. Such offenses in no wise menace the Govern- 
ment of the State within which they are committed. There- 
fore the State cannot require protection against them. The 
State has no duties to discharge in these matters. There- 
fore it can require no ‘Federal assistance’ with respect to 
them. Of course domestic violence often, as in the recent 
riots, is directed against both State and Federal authority 
indiscriminately, and either or both may suppressit. And 
in such cases the action of each in maintaining its own au- 
thority over the subjects committed to it tends to aid the 
other; but in such cases each is acting in its own independ- 
ent right as a sovereign Government and on its own behalf. 
It would be as absurd to claim that the United States must 
neglect its own intérests because in protecting them those 
of a State may be incidentally protected as to claim thata 
State must let riot run free because it happens to be di- 
rected against Federal rights or officers as well as its own. 
This would limit and belittle the sovereignty of both Gov- 
ernments. J/mperium in imperio would be false.”’ 


It was because the rioters interfered with the mails and 
obstructed interstate commerce and violated the laws 
of the United States that the President applied force, 
and he did so in a perfectly lawful manner. Section 
5,298 of the Revised Statutes authorizes the President 
‘*to employ such forces, upon his own judgment alone, 
against unlawful obstructions, combinations or assem- 
blages of persons,‘in whatever State or Territory 
thereof the laws of the United States may be forcibly 
opposed or the execution thereof obstructed.’’’ Mr, 
Bryan’s conclusion, therefore, is not sound; and when 
he virtually pledges himself, if elected, not to proceed 
as President Cleveland proceeded, he pledges himself, 
as Mr. Harmon shows, not to execute, under similar 
circumstances, the laws of the United States, and puts 
himself in a wrong position. It is not strange that Debs 
and his fellow-officers of the American Railway Union 
should declare openly for Mr. Bryan. He has espoused 
their cause; why should not they espouse his cause ? 
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Is Tillmanism coming to an end in South Carolina? 
The Senator has been badly beaten in the recent contest 
at the Democratic primaries for the party nomination 
forthe Senate. He wanted the present Governor to be 
selected as his colleague. Mr. Evans is a young man 
with ambition for the Senatorial honor. He has made 
the Tillman policy the policy of his administration, and 
hoped the popularity of the Senator would bring success 
tohim. Inthe first primaries there was no selection; 
but last week Judge Earle won by more than four 
thousand votes. This settles the matter, and the Legis- 
lature will select the man indicated by the voice of the 
party. What is the cause of the Tillman reverse? for 
such it really is. Arethe Democrats of South Carolina 
getting tired of him? Doubtless the Dispensary scan- 
dal turned many votes against him, and his course in the 
Senate could hardly have made his constituents proud 
of him. He is not the kind of statesman that develops 
permanent strength. His oratorical pitchfork makes 
more enemies than friends. He is too violent in his 
attacks and too extreme in his measures. And yet he 
has done something of valve for his State. He has 
broken down Democratic Bourbonism and made it pos- 
sible for progressive ideas to be entertained. He di- 
vided the Democratic Party, and has liberalized the 
politics of the State to a remarkabledegree. Perhaps 
he has done all he is fitted to do,and will be from hence- 
forth a less prominent figure in South Carolina politics. 
Evidently his dictation is not relished. He has spoiled 
the farmers for that element of the old réginft. 





THE Southern Presbyterian Church has very nearly 
doubled its numbers in twenty-two years. It is a rec- 
ord of splendid prosperity. We wish we could find 
evidence of equal success in the Church’s work among 
the colored people. It has been very much in earnest 
in this work, and has wrought nobly in evangelizing 
and instructing those who fall within its influence. It 
has a competent superintendent, and its policy has been 
utterly free from anything like aggrandizement. But 
in the five years of organized effort the gains of minis- 
ters, churches and communicants is small. There were 
36 ministers, 56 churches and 1,211 communicants 
in 1892; there are 48 ministers, 64 churches and 1,504 
communicants now. That is not a very encouraging 
advance. Why has it not been greater? If the idea 
is correct that the colored people ought to be separate 
and will get along faster by themselves, the number 
of communicants should be very much larger. It 
has been the declared policy of the Church to organ- 
ize an independent African Presbyterian Church. 
It began with separate presbyteries, of which there are 
now four, one having lost its quorum and been dis- 
banded. The General Assembly has been anxious to 
have a synod organized, and ordered a collection to be 
taken last year to raise the necessary funds; but twoof 
the colored presbyteries did not think ‘‘ the time had 
come for such a movement,’’ and the Committee of 
Evangelization came, evidently with reluctance, to the 
same conclusion. ' The report confesses that it is a del- 
icate and difficult matter to decide when the proper time 
has come, and that to unite the ‘‘ scattered constituents” 
in ‘‘a bond of ecclesiastical uniformity”’ is ‘‘ a task that 
will require great wisdom and patience and much 
money.” We have an idea that the history of this 
effort has a lesson, and we believe we know what the 
lesson is, and we are convinced that we do not need to 
put it into words. 





Tuer: is evident in all our denominations an increas- 
ing restiveness in regard to the conduct of Home Mis- 
sion work. This is due chiefly to the sense of pressing 
need in some States, but also toa feeling that the gen- 
eral Boards are not always wise in their distribution of 
funds. Such a State as Ohio, Indiana or Illinois real- 
izes very keenly the need within its own borders. The 
churches feel that whatever they can do should be 
especially directed to the needs around them, and it is 
hard for them to see funds contributed by themselves 
divided by the Board in such a way that a portion of it 
goes to places where, in their view, the need cannot be 
as great. There is also the feeling that men will give 
more freely for needs right about them, and that if 
they can be assured that the home needs will be at- 
tended to first they will give more, and thus there may 
be a surplus for everybody else. This, of course, is 
not a complete statement, and yet it gives the gist of the 
reasons for the development of State Home Missien 
work apart from the general work that is really, we be- 
lieve, at the basis of the financial difficulties of the 
Home Mission Boards, especially of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches. Dr. R. L. Dabney, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, writes on the sub- 
ject very strongly in The Central Presbyterian, calling 
the attention of the Church to the shortsightedness of 
the undue development of that policy. He claims 
that it is really opposed to the unity of the Church, and 
is almost inevitably destructive of the weaker States. 
We think he is right. No community can afford to 
shut itself within itself, or run the danger of doing so. 
It is just as essential that the Home Mission work in 
Arkansas or Idaho be carried on successfully as that 
Ohio and Indiana have their needs met. The latter 
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can better afford to lose somewhat themselves than see 
the former fall greatly behind in Church life. Undoubt- 
edly State work has its advantages, but it has its dan- 
gers, which should be kept carefully in mind. 





Tue arrival of Miss Clara Barton from her relief 
work in Turkey is opportune. She will be able to arouse 
new interest in the needs of the people at a time when 
these needs are very pressing, and she will be able also 
to show the absurdity of some of the ideas that have 
gained currency in regard to the work of relief. The 
more we know of what has been done, the more we real- 
ize the great value of the services of the Red Cross So- 
ciety. It is no disparagement to the missionaries who 
have done so much to Say that they have done more be- 
cause of the assistance rendered by Miss Barton and 
her associates. They furnished a medium of commu- 
nication with the Government without exciting suspicion 
of ill-timed propagandism. They stood out before the 
world as an object lesson in American broad-minded 
interest in humanity, and attracted many who other- 
wise might have failed to give through strictly religious 
teachers. Miss Barton has done a good work, and 
America has as good reason to be proud of her as Ar- 
menians have to be grateful to her. The organization 
she effected remains in full force, and will do her work 
without the necessity of her immediate supervision. 
Her relations with the missionaries were most cordial. 
All worked together heartily and cordially, each sup- 
plementing the other, each doing for the other all that 
could be done. : 





A RECENT number of Zhe Churchman says: 

‘‘We are gradually getting at the truth with regard to 
‘ Armenian atrocities,’ which are being attributed in some 
degree, and that on very good authority, to Armenian agi- 
tation and sedition. 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, who speaks in a circu- 
lar letter of the Sultan as one ‘ who earnestly seeks the 
welfare of his faithful subjects.’ ”’ 
Is Anthimos an authority? One of the greatest scan- 
dals of the Eastern Church has been the relation sus- 
tained by many of the Greek Patriarchs at Constanti- 
nople to the Moslem Government. Repeatedly have 
they joined hands with it in oppression of the most 
outrageous kind. The very fact that this Patriarch, in 
the face of the testimony of foreign ambassadors and 
foreign residents, not to speak of the great mass of 
native Armenians, makes such a statement is enough 
to stamp him as a man utterly unworthy of the regard 
of American Christians. We have no word of apology 
for some of the acts of the Armenian revolutionists; but 
to state that the troubles are due in any great degree to 
Armenian sedition is to fly in the face of patent history. 
Had the Greek: Patriarch been a true man he would 
have stood firmly by his brother Patriarch, Ismirlian, 
who has been dismissed by the Sultan. It is too late 
for any Christian journal to indorse the stacement that 
the Sultan ‘‘earnestly seeks the welfare of his faithful 
subjects.” We would recommend to The Churchman to 
read Mr. Gladstone’s letters and the repeated state- 
ments of Church of England dignitaries. 





....We have supposed that the union of the General 
Synod and General Council on an honorable basis would 
be a good thing for Lutheranism. The latter is, of 
course, a stricter body confessionally than the former; 
but in sympathy it is more closely allied with the Gen- 
eral Synod than with the extremists of the Synodical 
Council. The Lutheran Observer, the leading repre- 
sentative of the General Synod, believes there 
are ‘‘irreconcilable differences,” and it is point- 
ing them out week by week. One of these 
relates to temperance. It declares that the Gen- 
eral Council has not ina period of thirty years, the 
period of its existence, passed a single resolution on 
the subject, while the General Synod has committed 
itself frequently tothe reform. This shows that the 
Council needs a wholesome leaven. Might not the Gen- 
eral Synod supply it? Its influence might also tend to 
modify some of the exclusive ideas of the General 
Council. It is wonderful what differences can be found 
when the union of two bodies is proposed. 

“What various hindrances we meet 
To union round the mercy seat!”’ 


....It is difficult to read with seriousness the discus- 
sion in some of the Presbyterian papers in regard to 
the legality of action taken at meetings of church ses- 
sions which are not opened with formal prayer. The 
natural thing for all Christians todo in any business, 
whether of the Church or their own private enterprise, 
is to seek God’s guidance and blessing. But there are 
many cases where to make this public would be simple 
pharisaism. Suppose the members of a church session 
meet by chance in a public place, and take the opportu- 
nity to talk over and decide something of immediate 
importance. Thetime and place are not suitable for 
formal spoken prayer, tho each may in his heart lift a 
petition to God. To question the validity of their deci- 
sion because of the lack of the spoken prayer seems to 
us to be the extreme of legalism. General rules are 
good and necessary; but rules are servants, not mas- 


Such an authority is Anthimos, the - 
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ters, and in matters of Christian life may easily be 
magnified into tyrants. 


....The discovery and arrest of the famous ‘‘ No. 1” 
of the Phoenix Park murder, after fourteen years of 
freedom, is a significant illustration of the inevitable re- 
sult of crime. It is significant, too, that Tynan was 
caught because of his connection with another scheme 
of the same sort. If it be true, as stated, that the clue 
was secured through some one of the recently released 
political prisoners, it will go far to lessen the public 
sympathy with them, which has been rising as the story 
of their harsh treatment while in prison has been told. 
Brutality in the treatment of helpless men, even if 
criminals, has no excuse; but sometimes it seems as if 
no punishment were too severe for the men who, having 
suffered nothing themselves, deliberately plan such 
murders asthat of Lord Cavendish, or the projected 
attacks onthe Czar and Queen Victoria. 


....We are told that there is a decadence of the Deca- 
log—an increasing number of people are breaking it. 
That is, there are more criminals. True; but there are 
also more whokeepit. The idea that if it were sub- 
mitted to popular suffrage a majority would vote to 
abolish it arouses our dissent. In nine cases out of ten 
even criminals would admit that the commandments, 
Thou shall not steal, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
covet, are rightand should be observed. The increase 
of crime is not, it seems to us, due to the belief that the 
Decalog is effete or wrong, but rather to the weak re- 
sistance men are disposed to make tothe various temp- 
tations to violate it. When they sin against it they 
know that they are sinning against a perfectly just 
standard. 


....In the heat of the campaign for the Presidency it 
will not do to forget the Congressional elections. Sound 
Money men are important in the House of Representa- 
tives, and there is great need of strengthening the 
Senate. Some of the State campaigns involve United 
States Senators—that of Connecticut, for one. The 
Legislature to be elected in November will choose a suc- 
cessor to Senator Platt, and that successor ought to be 
Senator Platt himself. He is a sound, true statesman, 
whose services are well-nigh indispensable at Washing- 
ton. There should be no thought of any one else, how- 
ever popular in the party, in his place. We do not be- 
lieve there is, and we hope to see him chosen for a 
fourth term. 


....The conclusions of the Trades Union Congress in 
Edinburgh combined possible and desirable schemes 
with many that are impossible. We do not believe they 
are wrong in advocating abolition of child labor below 
the age of fifteen, nor in asking for an eight-hour day 
in alltrades. Whether tramways, artificial light, etc., 
should be under municipal control, and land, mines, 
mineral, rents, railways, etc., under national control, is 
a very different and vastly larger question. The sweep- 
ing character of the reforms demanded must tend to 
lessen the influence of the movement for measures 
which are wholesome, and which might, onamore con- 
servative platform, win general support. 


....-Chairman Butler wants contributions for the 
Bryan campaign, but not from any banker or monop- 
olist. The Democratic Committee, however, sets no 
limit. It willtake as bigsums as it can get. It had 
a check the other day for $10,000, and it will go for 
Bryan speakers or Bryan literature. Itis a most con- 
venient arrangement. It enables the People’s Party 
to bear down heavily on plutocracy, while the Demo- 
cratic Party takes their shekels. 


....What a superlative criminal, according to Chair- 
man Groot, of the Silver Party, must the Wall Street 
man be! In his notification speech to Mr. Bryan he 
wanted our financiers strung up on telegraph poles. If 
it is so bad to have money, why not abolish gold and 
silver coin and paper money, and coin iron, as the Spar- 
tans did, so that the more a man had of it the more em- 
barrassed he would be. 


....It is human nature to belittle what you oppose. 
Thus a contemporary speaks of an address as a 
‘‘harangue”; another calls an earnest plea ‘‘fanatical,” 
an opinion ‘“bosh” and ‘‘ stuff,” an exposition ‘‘ ped- 
antry.” It isnot so common as it once was to abuse 
the plaintiff's lawyer; but we do not always resist the 
temptation to do injustice to the-plea. 


...-It is a noble record that the Armenians of this 
country have to show—$80,000 and more sent through 
the American Board alone to their suffering friends in 
Turkey. They are neither numerous nor wealthy, 
most of them poor. They have done what they could. 
Surely Americans should stand by them. 


....lf Li Hung-Chang were a small man he would 
cherish hatred for the people who recently defeated 
and humiliated China; but he graciously accepts the 
curtesies the Japanese in British Columbia tender him. 


....We should like very much to know whether Zhe 
Catholic Mirror's astonishing views of Li Hung-Chang 
and his race furnished pleasant reading to Cardinal 
Gibbons. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
* One Man’s Mission. True or False? 


BY MISS ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


THAT the day of wonders is not past we have been 
assured and reassured by a very large number of evi- 
dently sincere, honest and sane-minded people in Chi- 
cago, who declare that they have demonstrated it over 
all manner of disease and bodily infirmity under the 
ministration of the Rev. John Alexander Dowie, of 
rather widespread fame. With a curiosity to see some- 
what of the methods of the so-called wonder-worker, a 
seeker of sights inthe ‘‘ Windy City” recently followed 
the bold lettering of ZION upon a large seven-story 
building on Michigan Avenue, in close proximity to the 
Park Row terminal station of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road,and came at once upon the magician’s field of 
operations. 

Conducted by the polite clerk of the Zion Hotel, the 
inquiring visitor entered the elevator and was shown 
through the fine parlors on the second floor, and given 
glimpses of private suites of rooms communicating with 
marble baths and all modern appliances for health and 
comfort. In some of these apartments conversations 
were held with occupants crippled and drawn out of 
human shape by years of painful suffering, but strong 
in the faith that they were now about to be relieved of 
their long infirmities. In other rooms and in groups 
about the halls were plenty of upright, smiling and evi- 
dently happy individuals, who were ready to give full 
lists of dire and dreadful diseases from which they had 
been recently delivered. 

Altho it was declared against the rule to admit one 
who is not a guest of Zion to the healing meetings, an 
exception was made in favor of the writer, notwith- 
standing the assertion that the newspapers had almost 
invariably misrepresented and maligned Dr. Dowie and 
his mission. : 

The audience.room, on the first floor of the hotel, 
‘which has been quite recently appropriated for his 
work, has a capacity to accommodate the two hundred 
occupants of the house; and the seats were slowly filled 
with haggard, diseased and deformed seekers of heal- 
ing, many of them helped in by friends, and some 
brought in upon stretchers. 

Presently the focus of all eyes is discovered in the 
full, powerful figure of a man who has quietly come 
upon the platform and is sitting in a high-backed chair, 
from which he half lifts himself in the intensity of his 
gaze, that seems to penetrate to the inmost thought of 
those with whom he hastodeal. There isa recognizable 
force of magnetism, not to say hypnotism, in the very 
atmosphere of this master of ceremonies, which goes 
far to account for the phenomena that no unprejudiced 
investigator disputes. 

As Dr. Dowie, still sitting in his chair, begins to 
speak in a strong, vibrant voice, with unmistakable 
Scotch accent,the sense of his personal power is increased, 
and the secret of his dominion over minds reaching out, 
like shipwrecked mariners, for a helping hand, is even 
more closely revealed. There is a force of logic in his 
argument as he challenges the professed faith of his 
subjects that stirs and rouses his audience to affirma- 
tive response; and he fairly bulldozes the anxious 
seekers of health intoa supreme effort of will to catch 
hold of the healing power which is set before themas a 
free, flowing fountain, from which they may drink with- 
out money and without price. Figuratively, there is the 
pool called Bethesda, in which the doctor stands, ready 
to plunge the ‘‘ great multitude of impotent folk,” who 
are waiting to go down after the angel has troubled the 
water and to be healed of whatsoever disease they may 
have. 

Testimonials of miraculous cures are recited by the 
speaker, and, spurred to the echo, a large number in 
the audience stand up and account the terrors of death 
from which they have been delivered under the prayer 
of faith. The blind, the deaf, the paralytic, the con- 
sumptive, the cancerous and the rheumatic are equally 
emphatic in their claims of perfect restoration to health 
and to all these wonderful stories the yet unhealed pe- 
titioner listens with a hope that waits fulfilment. 

But itis not at Zion Home, 1201 Michigan Avenue, 
that we find the larger evidences of what is called 
Dowie’s Divine Healing Mission. Taking either the 
Illinois Central, the Elevated, or cable and electric 
lines, to our old Mecca, the World’s Fair grounds, we 
come to Stony Island Avenue, and follow again the 
broad lettering of Zion Tabernacle No. 2, which stands 
close to Jackson Park and not far fromthe Midway 
Plaisance. 


The building includes the Zion Publishing House, 
which sends out a weekly edition of Leaves of Healing 
and various books and pamphlets relating to the work. 
There is a hospital and a refectory, where, at first cost, 
refreshments are served to those in wait for the blessing. 
It is the large audience room, however, that forms the 
chief point of interest to the visitor, and is well worth a 
journey to see. Directly back of the platform, which 
is packed with seats for the ‘‘anxious,” the sentence 
'* Christ is All’ stands out in bold reli¢f and raying 
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out from this inscription in all directions until they 
coverevery foot of the four walls, hang the trophies and 
symbols of disease discarded by patients who have been 
healed of their infirmities,and have left the record behind 
them as testimonials of the power in Zion. Crutches, 
trusses, plaster casts, cots, braces of all descriptions, 
ankle supports and curious armor for all portions of the 
human body make a strange handwriting on the walls of 
** Zion,” interpret it as we may. There are other ‘‘tro- 
phies from the Devil,’’ as Dr. Dowie expresses it, in the 
shape of liniment bottles, burglars’ tools and secret soci- 
ety badges, rejected by those who have been ‘‘ convicted 
and converted”’ under the strong preaching to which 
thousands come to listen in the Tabernacle, which is 
open and free to all. 

The Rev. John Alexander Dowie does not mince in 
the message that he feels himself called to deliver to 
men, and he slashes out right and left at ‘‘sins”’ 
which he marks with a vigor and intensity of denuncia- 
tion that must either madden or wilt the sinner. He is 
unsparing in the epithets he applies to what he brands 
as the works of the Devil, and no deliverance is prom- 
ised to those who do not fully and unequivocally re- 
nounce the evils which he paints in the blackest dyes. 
Repent! repent! is the uncompromising cry of this 
latter-day John the Baptist. One is inclined to wonder, 
in view of the worn, exhausted faces of many of the 
seekers in the audience, whether the denunciatory 
phase of the doctor’s address is not too protracted for 
the healing benefits that are expected to ensue. But in 
a very vivid, dramatic way the simple, vital facts of 
the Gospel are set before the people; and in the strong 
presentation the element of time is so magically elimi- 
nated that the events of eighteen hundred vears ago 
seem actually transpiring at the present moment, and 
whoso will, if he believes, may lay hold of the hem of 
the Master’s garment and be healed of his diseases. 

The manner in which Mr. Dowie came into his pres- 
ent healing work is graphically told by himself. Some 
years ago a terrible epidemic was raging in Newton, a 
suburb of the city of Sydney, Australia. As pastor of 
the Congregational church he was constantly called to 
minister to the sick and dying, and his soul was riven 
with pain at the seeming indifference, not to say cruel- 
ty, of God, to whom Christians attribute the chastise- 
ment of affliction and death. Brooding with a heavy 
heart over the matter at noontide one day, there came to 
him suddenly, like a message from Heaven, the assur- 
ance that God never sent sickness or affliction to his 
children, but stood ready to heal and bless all who came 
to him repentant and believing. Instantly he feit 
strong to go forth and proclaim his mission; and ata 
summons to the deathbed of one of his flock he rushed 
out hatless into the street and entered the room of the 
dying girl, who was grinding her teeth in the agony 
of the closing conflict that wrung blood from her 
pain-distorted mouth. With strong rebuke to those 
who were urging a meek submission to God’s will, he 
declared the raging epidemic the work of the Devil, 
and with the power of his newborn faith he prayed—in 
what words he never knew—that the patient to whom 
he was called should be healed as the sick were healed 
by Jesus, through the will of the unchanging God, 
whose promise is for all time. And the sick girl, whom 
he had touched, lay in a deep sleep, from which she 
presently awoke to say she ‘‘felt so well,’’ and to 
partake heartily of the food which was brought to her. 

From this time on wonderful healing everywhere fol- 
lowed Dr. Dowie’s ministry wherever he was led, and 
he claims to have ‘‘ laid hands ’’ upon eighteen thou- 
sand, of whom the greater part have been fully healed. 
Among these are hundreds in Chicago, whose ad- 
dresses are freely given to inquirers, that they may 
substantiate for themselves the facts stated in published 
testimonials. Cases where incurable diseases had been 
pronounced upon by noted physicians are cited in evi- 
dence of the power that has made them whole. 

In Dr. Dowie’s work his wife performs a distinct and 
lovely part, modifying by her sweetness and gentleness 
the abrupt and somewhat startling methods character- 
istic of the man himself in his stormy denunciation of 
the vicious lives that he seeks to reform. When he 
speaks of love and its infinite power, however, he finds 
his balance, and restores peace to his alarmed and scan- 
dalized listeners. 

While it is probable that refined and conservative 
people will never bring themselves to regard with toler- 
ance the fanatical and sensational career of Dr. Dowie, 
the common people will, no doubt, continue to follow 
him with a hope we may not forbid so long as they fol- 
low ‘‘in His Name.”’ 


Jouiet, IL. 





AT the time of the great discussion over the prize 
fight at El Paso, Tex., the pastors of the churches op- 
posed it to their utmost, and by that course aroused a 
great deal of opposition among the merchants and other 
classes. They threatened to withhold their support 
from them; and, according to The Advance, the state- 
ment is made that all of the Protestant pastors who 
were in the city at that time have been compelled to va- 
cate their pulpits through want of congregations and 
financial support. 
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Religious Notes. 


THE Waldensian colony in North Carolina, ac- 
cording to Dr. John M. Rose, writing in Zhe Central 
Presbyterian, is full of encouragement and hope. The 
crops have been good, and the people generally seem 
contented and happy, while a few accessions have lately 
arrived from Italy. Their number would, in all proba- 
bility, have been largely increased but for the war ex- 
citement in that country, men able to bear arms not 
being permitted to emigrate. 
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....The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church reports as its total receipts for nine months 
$718,175, against $656,469 for the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. This includes the sums received 
for the raising of the debt. The receipts through June 
and July were a marked increase on those for the preced- 
ing year; also those in Apriland March. The early 
months of the year showed a falling off; but that has 
been well balanced by the advance more lately. 


....A little after the formation in England of the 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in 1792 there was 
further formed, by the reflex in fluence of all mission- 
ary effort, a Home Missionary Society. This society 
will, therefore, be a centenarian next year. It is pur- 
posed to celebrate the event by a Bazaar to be held in 
London during the coming May. It is hoped that a 
success somewhat similar to that which attended the 
centenary celebration of the Foreign Society may fill 
the coffers of the sister organization. 


....One of the greatest difficulties in connection with 
the reduction inthe income of the American Board has 
been the necessity of dismissing native preachers and 
teachers. To meet this District-Secretary Hitchcock. 
of Chicago, proposed in July that the Endeavor Socie- 
ties and Sunday-schools should take up the question and 
rdise at once a relief fund. A cordial response was 
made from every State and Territory in the interior 
except one. Quite a sum of money—over $3,o00—has 
come in and more is expected, so that at least thirty 
native preachers will be kept at work for the full year. 


...-According to Zhe Moravian, there were in the 
United States alone at the close of 1895, 20,895 mem- 
bers of that body; in Great Britain and Ireland about 
6,000, and on the European Continent about 8,000, mak- 
ing a total of 34,895 in the three home provinces. The 
mission statistics show 20 mission fields, with 132 sta- 
tions, besides out-stations; 345 foreign missionaries, 40 
natives and 1,933 native assistants; a membership of 
95,439, including 1,345 adult candidates for baptism and 
38,220 baptized children, leaving the actual adult mem- 
bership about 56,000. Aside from these there are under 
the general care of the Church about 90,000 not mem-- 
bers, but whose spiritual wants are provided for, so that 
there are about 200,000 souls under the care of the 
Moravian Church. 


....The opening services of the new Congregational 
church on the West Side, New York City, are to be 
held Sunday morning, September 27th. The new hall, at 
the corner of Eighty-third St. andthe Boulevard, which 
is quite attractive and churchly, will seat nearly seven 
hundred. There are smaller rooms for social purposes, 
and a small hall for the week-night services and Sunday- 
school. Much interest in the movement is already 
shown among Congregational families of the city and 
people onthe West Side who are at present without 
Church connection. There is no Congregational church 
between the Central Church, on West Fifty-seventh St., 
and the Pilgrim Church, on East r2tst St. It is nearly 
three miles from the Broadway Tabernacle. The church 
will be the center of a strong social life,as many young 
families are in it. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., is the pas- 
tor. The name is not yet determined, but it will proba- 
bly be the Manhattan Congregational Church. 


....The fiscal year of the American Board closed 
with the thirty-first of August. The receipts for the last 
month were $63,755 against $68,532 for August, 1895, a 
falling off of about $5,000. This, however, was entirely 
in legacies, which fell from $18,000 to $4,000. The reg- 
ular donations showed an advance of $8,000, and those 
for special objects about $1,200. The total receipts for 
the year were $743,104, including $426,731 for regular 
donations, $43,989 for special objects, $116,988 from leg- 
acies, and $155,396 for the debt, interest on permanent 
funds, etc. The regular donations showed an increase 
of $3,357, special donations a decrease of $1,569, and leg- 
acies a decrease of $33,446. The total expenditures were 
$627,969, which, with the debt balance at the com- 
mencement of the year of $114,632, leaves a balance in 
the treasury at the close of the year of $502. In addition 
tothe above, and aside from all receipts for the work of 
the Board, $130,036 have been forwarded for Armenian 
relief work, and also more than $80,000 for Armenians 
in Turkey from Armenian friends and relatives in this 
country. 


....The question of church building in Germany has 
entered into polities. Emperor William has cordially 
indorsed the movement of the Prussian Evangelical 
Consistory toward a full supply of churches for the 
people, That Consistory recently discovered an ancient 
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Brandenburg ordinance of 1573, providing that there 
should be new churches according to the population in 
the city of Berlin, and secured a declaration from the 
Supreme Court of Leipsic indorsing the law. They 
then adopted the ratio of one church for 20,000 souls as 
a fair supply, and as this showed Berlin to be twenty- 
nine churches short they set to work to build them. 
The Municipal Council, however, which has absolute 
control over the advancement of funds, and is a thor- 
oughly radical body, has balked at the demand. It has 
not only refused to sanction the outlay, but is inquiring 
as to whether the Council’s legal advisers should not 
be punished for making such a proposition. The Em- 
peror has taken a hand in the matter, it is reported, 
and is inclined to bring special pressure to bear upon 
the Council. Should he carry out this plan it will re- 
sult in a conflict of strength, and would intensify the 
hostilities already existing. 


....It gives one a peculiar sense of the rapidity 
with which our foreign population increases to learn 
that the Orthodox Russian Church has attained such a 
size in thiscountry that it feels the need of a news- 
paper; and a publication, it is announced, will be start- 
ed in this city for the American members of that com- 
munion. It is to be printed in parallel columns of 
Russian and English, and is to represent the claims of 
the Orthodox Russian Church as a spiritual power in 
American life, and with a view, naturally, of securing 
support for and increase to that Church so far as 
possible. The type has arrived from St. Petersburg; 
and recently the printing office, which is in the church 
building, at 323 Second Avenue, in this city, was conse- 
crated by the priests, and the type was blessed. The 
editor-in-chief is to be Father Alexander Hotovitsky, 
and the official translator will be Madame Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. For the presentit is to be issued bimonthly, 
but it is hoped to make it a weekly erelong. Of the 
twenty-five parishes of the Russian Church, with their 
50,000 members, three are in Alaska, where the first one 
was founded over a hundred years ago; others are in 
Chicago, Galveston, Minneapolis, Wilkesbarre, Bridge- 
port, Cairo (Ill.), and Old Forge (Penn.). The church in 
this city has a congregation of over three hundred, of a 
somewhat higher grade than has been usually associ- 
ated with Russian immigrants. The whole enterprise 
is under the care of the Holy Synod, which hopes by 
thisand other means greatly to strengthen the Church 
in this country. 


...-As fuller details with regard to the trial of Pro- 
fessor Johnston, of Aberdeen University, are given, it 
appears that.the difficulty was not so much his hostility 
to the Higher Criticism as his lack of adaptability to his 
office as teacher. He was already a minister well ad- 
vanced in years when appointed by Sir George Trevel- 
yan, but had written considerably; and in one of his 
books on Ecclesiastes had, according to Dr. Robertson 
Smith, evinced much industry and some acuteness. 
From the very first he had difficulty, and at last there 
came a definite revolt. The University court held an 
inquiry, in which they allowed outside persons who had 
dropped in to hear a lecture testify in favor of Dr. 
Johnston. But the evidence, it appears, was generally 
against him. He, himself, admitted that he could not 
keep order, and the students claimed that his lectures 
were rambling and unmethodical. There were charges 
made against the students that their conduct was due 
to “‘wantof gedliness,’’ and Dr. Johnston indorsed this 
opinion. Other professors. however, did not agree 
with him, and the general result was made manifest by 
the retiring of Dr. Johnston ona suitable allowance. 
On the other hand, the charges against the students 
of ungodliness, want of principle, etc., were discredited, 
altho their course was not ‘n all respects approved. It 
is thought that this will give occasion for a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole plan of theological instruction in 
Scotland, which, it is said, is very unfortunate both for 
professors and students. The time of instruction is 
very short, some of the professors not giving more than 
sixteen weeks of the year to it, and in general it is said 
that in many instances there is a lack of thorough in- 
vestigation. 


...-In Finland the authorities are actively at work 
Russifying that somewhat stubborn portion of the 
Czar’s dominions. The Russophiles are agitating for a 
law making it obligatory on all teachers of elementary 
and secondary schools to pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the Russian language before their appointment, 
and making the Russian language a compulsory subject 
in the schools of all Finn‘sh towns containing over 5,000 
inhabitants. Finnish pastors have likewise been noti- 
fied that in their pulpit utterances no hostile allusions 
to the Orthodox Church will be tolerated. and care is 
to be taken that the peculiar doctrines of the Russian 
Church are not to becontroverted. A Finnish minister. 
for instance, dare not now raise his voice against the 
worship of icons. The same principle, only on a still 


more pronounced scale, is steadily at work in Poland. 
The employés on the great Southwestern system of 
Russian railways connecting the Black Ser port of 
Odessa with western Europe, and over which a vast 
number of Poles are constantly traveling, have been 
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warned that they will be instantly dismissed if they 
are known to use Polish in their intercourse with pas- 
sengers. The Polish Roman Catholic clergy are now 
forced to send in all their official reports of births, 
deaths and marriages, as well as all other reports con- 
nected with their position,in the language of their 
rulers. This has made it obligatory on the authorities 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical seminaries to com- 
peltheir students to learn Russian. It is stated that 
the Pope has been approached on the subject to use his 
influence with the Russian Government to have this 
regulation repealed, it being pointed out that the time 
bestowed on the learning of Russian is so much time 
taken away from the study of the objects directly con- 
cerned with the efficient performance of their office. 





Biblical Research. 


Professor Resch on John’s Gospel. 


BY PROF. C. J. H. ROPES, D.D. 


TueE fourth part of Resch’s ‘‘ Aussercanonische Par- 
allel Texte zu den Evangelien”’ (Leipzig, 1896), contain- 
ing parallels to John, is much shorter than its prede- 
cessors, but has a peculiar value for the Johannean 
problem. From this point of view pp. 1-48 and 203-222 
are more important than the body of the book, which 
contains the parallels. At the beginning the external 
evidence for the fourth Gospel before Irenzus is given 
with an accuracy and fulness not approached before. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra; Clement of Rome; Evodius, 
predecessor of Ignatius at Antioch (in ‘‘ Micephorus 
Callisti,”’ H. E., ii, 3); the Testaments of the XII Pa- 
triarchs; the Rest of the Words of Baruch; the Apol- 
ogy of Aristides; Apelles the Marcionite; and espe- 
cially the second Coptic Gnostic Work from Codex 
Bruce (published by Schmidt in ‘‘ Texte und Untersu- 
chungen,’’ viii), which probably dates from 160 and, citing 
John’s Gospel by name, anticipates Theophilus of An- 
tioch by twenty years—all these are either new wit- 
nesses, or new in the fulness of their use. 

Other parts of the evidence are developed in an orig- 
inal way. Thus the note of the Muratorian Canon (p, 
32f.)is interesting, if not convincing. On the Alogi (p. 
31), after Harnack’s imposing construction out of the 
little we know (NV. 7. um 200, pp. 58-70), itis reassuring 
to find Resch mention them as ‘‘a small party within 
the Church,”’ and characterize their opposition to the 
fourth Gospel as ‘‘ of no significance,’’ adding that, ‘‘as 
Matthew was not esteemed among the Marcionites, and 
Luke among the Ebionites, so was it with John among 
strict Anti-Montanists.””. The reference on p. 29 to the 
baptismal formula of the Valentinians, as given by 
Irenzus (i, 21, §3), shows (if Resch’s interpretation is 
correct) an Aramaic original with references to three 
Johannean passages (see Part ii, p. 448f.). The use 
of Aramaic would seem to point back to the early days 
when gnosticism was largely Jewish, as with Cerinthus 
in the last quarter of the firstcentury; so that the indi- 
cation here is, perhaps, of very early use of Johannean 
diction, and that by heretics! This harmonizes closely 
with the very interesting and persuasive treatment by 
Resch of evidence from the Didaché. It is well known 
that the short eucharistic prayers (evidently guoted) in 
the Didaché, are full of Johannean allusions. In read- 
ing Harnack’s list of parallels recently (Lehre der Apos- 
tel, p. 79f7.), 1 was surprised at his overlooking a re- 
markable allusion to John 11: 52 in Did., ix,4. John 
has: ‘‘But that he might also gather together into 
one the children of God that are scattered abroad.” 
Didaché reads: ‘‘As this broken bread was scattered 
abroad on the mountains, and, gathered together, became 
one, so let thy Church (=‘ children of God’) be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom.”’ 
Resch calls especial attention to this as the most con- 
vincing parallel of all. He gives four reasons (pp. 3, 4) 
why the numerous allusions to Johannean thought and 
language in these prayers cannot be referred to oral 
tradition (as Harnack holds), but imply literary de- 
pendence; 

1. The number and frequency of these echoes cannot 
be explained by oral tradition. ~ 

2. Norcan the prominence of allusions to John 4, 6, 
17, the parts of the Gospel most closely connected in 
thought with the Lord’s Supper. 

3. The peculiar order, ‘‘knowledge and belief’’ 
(Did., x, 2), for ‘* have believed and know ”’ (John 6: 69), 
found also in the Coptic version and some cursives. 
(I cannot attach much weight to this.) 

4. Especially, the relation of Did.,ix, 4 to John 11: 52, 
explicable only by literary dependence, because the 
reference is not to anything that would naturally be 
preserved by oral tradition, such as the words of Christ, 
but to a personal annotation woven in by the fourth 
evangelist. Moreover, ‘‘ scattered abroad” is a Johan- 
nean hapax legomenon, while ‘‘ gathered together into one"’ 
is unique in the whole New Testament. Such expres- 
sions cannot be elenents of the Johannean type in ora/ 
tradition, but postulate literary dependence on the 
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written fourth Gospel. As the prayers necessarily an- 
tedate the Didaché, this proves (Resch holds) not only 
the existence, but the pre-eminent authority in the 
Church, of the fourth Gospel within the first century. 
I think this reference important. I should not (with 
Resch) put the Gospel 80 A.p., but hold to its composi- 
tion within the first century, and its reception by the 
Church where these prayers originated from the begin- 
ning of the second. 

The extra-canonical parallels to John (pp. 49-202) 
have much less value than those to the Synoptists. 
Indeed, such parallels to John scarcely exist. Resch 
finds only two cases of genuine addition to John’s text. 
In John 3: 34, ‘‘ He giveth not the Spirit [to his Son] by 
measure’’; and in John ar: 8, ‘‘in the [other] boat,”’ 
Resch would add the words in brackets. The Johannean 
Agrapha are late and secondary, being merely supple- 
mentary developments of Johannean expression (five in 
Epiphanius!). 

Many of the variants are interesting. I would refer 
particularly to those on 1: 13; 3: 5; 4: 24; 8: 44; 11: 51f7., 
54; 13:1; 14: 22; 21:6. The most striking is the first, 
where, on the basis of two passages each in Ireneus 
and Tertullian, seven in Justin. and one in Epiphanius, 
Resch decides that the original (‘‘ vorcanontsch’’) read- 
ing was ‘‘ who was born,’”’ which, therefore, becomes 
an attestation of the Virgin-birth. But we must not 
pass judgment on this till we see the fifth part of the 
work, which will deal with the Gospel of the Infancy in 
Matthew and Luke, together with the Prologue of John 
and their extra-canonical parallels. We await this 
with great interest. 

Of great importance, finally, are Resch’s views of the . 
fourth Gospel as a whole, as given in two essays (pp. 
35-48, 203-222). He regards itasconsisting of eighteen 
fragments: I: 1-18; I: Ig-2: II; 2: 12—3: 36; 4: I-42; 


4: 43-54; 5: I-47; 6: 1-65; 6: 66-71; 7: I-10: 21 (of 
course excluding 7: 53-8: 11); 10: 22-38; 10: 39-43; II, 
I-53; II: 54-57; 12; I-50; 13: I-19: 38; 20: I-29; 20: 


30, 31; 21: 1-25. These fragments are designed (be- 
sides the objects stated 20: 31) to supplement the Sy- 
noptists in five respects: 1, In characterizing individual 
disciples of Jesus; 2, In portraying the person of 
Christ; 3, In giving Christ’s witness to himself; 4. In 
describing his work in Judea; 5, In historically explain- 
ing his rejection by the Jews. This object Resch re- 
gards as a proof of apostolic authenticity; for only such 
an authority ‘‘could have contented himself with such 
fragments, and would be capable of giving themina 
manner at once so fruitful and so free from tendency ”’ 
(p. 220). 

The fourth Gospel shows itself as original, primary, 
in one style, one diction, one piece, over against those 
secondary compilations, founded largely on translation 
of an underlying Hebrew document—the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Their secondary character is displayed in the 
enormous multitude of variants such as appear else- 
where 6nly in the case of translations and in the his- 
tory of versions. 

Resch regards the Johannean authorship of the 
fourth Gospel as the cornerstone of all literary and his- 
toric investigation into the Gospels (p. 222); and one 
cannot read this book without gaining the impression 
that to bring up the testimony of the Synoptists against 
the fourth Gospel is a process contradictory of the 
the first principles ot literary and historic criticism. 
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Ministerial Register. 

AUSTIN, Ws. L., Pres., Baltimore, Md., died September 
11th. 

AYRES, A. F., Meth., Huntsville, O., accepts call to Cong. 
ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BENNEYAN, H., Cong., Harpiit, Turkey, accepts call to 
Armenian ch., Worcester, Mass. 

BROWN, C. R., Cong., Charlestown, Mass., accepts call to 
Oakland, Cal. 

CRAIGHEAD, RICHARD, Pres., Meadville, Penn., died 
September sth, aged 81. 

DEYO, GeorceE N., Prot. Epis., Coronado, accepts call to 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

GARLAND, D. F., Luth., Baltimore, accepts call to Taney- 
town, Md: 

GEE, E. F., Prot. Epis., Tyler, Tex., accepts call to Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

HERRICK, A. F., Meth., Waltham, Mass., died Septem- 
ber 2d. 

KIMBALL, W. E., Pres., Madison, Neb., accepts call to 
Geneseo, IIl. 

MARTIN, Isaac, Prot. Epis.. Philadelphia, Penn., died 
September sth, aged 79. 

MAXWELL, James L., Prot. Epis., New York City, died 
September 6th. 

MILLAR, A. M., Pres., Malone, N. Y., died August 23d. 

PHELPS. Puitir, Dutch Ref., Albany, N. Y., died Septem- 
ber 6th, aged 70. 

ross, A. Cong., Tolland, Conn., accepts call to Bris- 
tol, N. Y. 

SOUDERS. E. W., Pres., Greenfield, accepts call to Clin- 
ton, Ind. 

SWINDELLS., WiuiaM, Editor of The Philadelphia Metho- 
dist, Philadelphia, Penn., died September oth. 

TEMPLE, Cnar es, Prot. Epis., Malone, accepts call to 
Walton, N. Y. 

ZARTMAN, Par.ey, Dayton, O., Associate Editor of 
Christian World, accepts General Secretaryship of Y.M. 
C._A., Sioux City, Ia. = een 
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Sociological. 
Social Science at Saratoga Springs. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


TWENTY years ago the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation was a much larger and more imposing body than 
now. All the interest felt in America in Sociology cen- 
tered here; but, as not infrequently happens, its very 
success has been a disadvantage to it. The interest 
aroused in Sociology has led to the formation of many 
bodies devoted to specialties; and each of these, in set- 
ting up housekeeping for itself, has drawn, off from the 
personnel of the Social Science Association, as the Con- 
ference of Charity, the National Prison Association, the 
American Historical Association, the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, etc.; and with every year the few stand-bys grow 
a little grayer, and now and then one ceases to answer 
to his name. There ought to be a great infusion of 
new blood, andthe two or three hundred members of 
the Association ought to be at least 1,500. It ought to 
emulate the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, founded in Philadelphia about ten years ago, 
which has, perhaps, 2,500 paying members and an in- 
come of $12,000. 

The meetings, held this year in Grand Army Hall, 
called together an audience of 40 to 60, sometimes per- 
haps 80. The evening meetings were held in the Meth- 
odist church, and gathered a much larger audience, 
especially at the address of Mr. McKelway on ‘‘Munici- 
pal Reform.”’ 

The great feature of the Association is its free plat- 
form. Of course it does not consider theology and 
political subjects, altho, somehow, there isa mysterious 
sympathy, or want of it, which generally enables you 
to find out about where a man is before he has spoken 
very long; and you put him down asa rabid Republic- 
an, or asa Mugwump, or as a National Democrat, or 
perhaps as a narrow-guage Prohibitionist. 

Among the important subjects considered by the As- 
sociation was the higher education of the colored peo- 
ple of the South. The subject was opened by H. L. 
Wayland in a paper in which he urged that this higher 
education should, for the most part, be in the line of in- 
dustrial education. General Armstrong, a pioneer in 
the education of the colored people as truly as Abraham 
Lincoln was the author of their emancipation, laid great 
stress upon industrial education as a condition of self- 
support, and regarded self-support as the first con- 
dition of high attainment among the colored people. 
This self-support is peculiarly demanded in view of 
the disposition toward contented dependence and 
an aversion to labor, which are among the lega- 
cies of slavery. Of course, there are exceptional cases; 
there are, now and then,menand women among the 
colored people who will profit by the highest education 
that can be given by any institution in the country, 
North or South. These it is more economical to send 
to some really first-class college than to endeavor to 
support for their benefit a university with all its 
courses, which, from the nature of the case, will be lit- 
tle more thana sham. Certainly nothing can be less 
economical than to have one advanced teacher devote 
his time to the instruction of one pupil in the classics 
(as I have seen done). Leaving out these exceptional 
cases, the author of the opening paper urged that there 
should be given the colored people, first, a good English 
education, including, of course, geography and arith- 
metic, a knowledge of the duties accompanying citizen- 
ship, a thorough moral education, based upon an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the English Bible, and along with 
all this, an education in the industries, so that every 
man and every woman could go out and earn a living 
and be independent. He quoted the remark of Mr. 
R. C. Ogden, the wise and philanthropic President of 
the Board of Hampton Institute: 

“There are colored men walking up and down our streets 
who have studied Latin and Greek, but who cannot put 
together an English sentence, and who cannot earn their 
own living.” 

At best, the knowledge of the classics which can be 
given will be but a smattering. A smattering of many 
subjects—of hygiene, mathematics, history, chemistry— 
a very moderate knowledge of the rudiments of these 
subjects, may be of great service; but nothing is more 
futile and useless than a smattering of the rudiments 
of Latin and Greek, which, for want of practical useful- 
ness, will soon be totally forgotten. 

These views were opposed by T. J. Morgan, D.D., 
Secretary ofthe American Baptist Missionary Union, 
formerly Commissioner of Indian Affairs under Presi- 
dent Harrison, who held that colored students must learn 
Latin and Greek in order that they may acquire the 
mental training which will enable them to be teachers 
and leaders among their people. Prof. Booker T. Wash- 
ington spoke very strenuously and eloquently in behalf 
of industrial education as being suited to the present 
condition of the colored people, and as alone giving 
them any prospect of success in the unequal competition 
in which they are engaged with their white fellow-citi- 
zens. He spoke of one incident which occurred at 


Montgomery. Acolored man who, while a slave, had 
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been taught carpentry and building, set up in business 
for himself after the War, and acquired a property of 
$50,000; but when he died there was no colored person 
competent to succeed him, and the business went to 
pieces. 

Professor Washington was followed by Prot. Hugh 
M. Brown, of the colored High School ef Washington, 
D. C., a graduate of Howard University and of Prince- 
ton, who was for eighteen months a missionary in 
Liberia. He took the same position as Professor Wash- 
ington, and strongly urged industrial education on the 
sixteen to one principle—that is, sixteen of industrial 
education to one of classical. The great mistake in 
Liberia which has kept back the country has been that 
we have planted colleges instead of common schools, 
substituting the higher education for the industrial. 
The classical education puts the student out of touch 
with our people; it puts the average pupil out of touch 
with himself; he cannot assimilate the higher studies. 

Mr. Silas X. Floyd, of Georgia, a graduate of Atlanta 
University, supported the view taken by Dr. Morgan: 

“‘ Atlanta University stands distinctively for the higher 
education of the Negro, but not exclusively for it. Already 
Atlanta has provided superintendents for manual training 
schools and instructors for the work in some of the leading 
industrial schools of the South.” 

The subject thus considered must be worked out to a 
wise and practical conclusion by our Heme Mission 
Societies and by all the societies that have anything to 
do with the training of the eight million of our fellow- 
citizens, among whom are a million and a half of voters 
who may easily decide the momentous questions coming 
before America. 

In the Department of Jurisprudence, after an intro- 
ductory address by Dean Wayland, the chairman, upon 
‘““Highway Legislation in the United States,’’ which 
called out an interesting discussion, Mr. J. Warren 
Green, of Brooklyn, read a paper on ‘‘ Legislation in its 
Relation to Jurisprudence.’’ He spoke strongly of the 
quality of the material making up our legislative bodies. 
For want of confidence in our Legislatures, we are con- 
stantly endeavoring by constitutional means totie their 
hands so that they shall do as little harm as possible. 
Several speakers dwelt upon this point-—the need of 
better legislators in order to better legislation. The 
Hon. Edward L. Pierce, of Boston, the biographer of 
Charles Sumner, said: 

‘“We want one of three things to elevate the public tone 
among our legislators and those who choose them—the rise 
of a great moral question, like the slavery question, a great 
war, or a widespread revival of religion.” 

Ex-President D. J. Hill, of the University of Roches- 
ter,in a paper on ‘‘ International Injustice,” a paper 
highly finished and replete with information, gave a full 
and very interesting view of the efforts which have from 
time to time been made by great men—Grotius, Kant 
and others—toward the establishment of the principles 
of international law, and machinery for carrying this 
law into effect. 

Probably no subject excited more interest than ‘‘ Re- 
form in Municipal Government,’ as presented by St. 
Clair McKelway, the brilliant editor of The Brooklyn 
Eagle. In his address on Thursday evening he took the 
view that the movements thus far made toward munici- 
pal reform have been politicaland partisan movements. 
They have frequently succeeded in putting in good men 
in place of bad; but they have not established the great 
principle that municipal government should be non- 
partisan. ‘‘A full and free trial of the divorcement of 
politics from municipal administration is not supplied 
by credible and meritorious administrations which have 
at different times been introduced ’’ into New York and 
Brooklyn. A great advance was made by the provision 
in the present State Constitution of New York, by 
which municipal elections are to take place in other 
years than Commonwealth, Congressional and National 
elections. ‘‘ The reform thus far obtained will go for- 
ward and not back. It is becoming disreputable 
to maintain that municipal government is, or ought to 
be, partisan government. 

‘The thing todo is to get fundamentally right. That 
can be done when the right system is reached. The right 
system of municipal government is by municipal parties, 
for municipal purposes, on municipal lines. At the basis 
of municipal parties, as of political parties, should be sub- 
stantial morality. But there must be a likeness between all 
our divisions of government on bottom matters. We must 
not only have clean streets, but clean dollars. If, in the 
different ways to get either, we do not demand both, then 
we shall deserve neither, and will! get neither.” 

This impressive, eloquent, brilliant address, instinct 
with moral earnestness, produced a profound effect 


upon those who heard it, and will no less affect those, 
Iam sure, who shall read it. 

The subjects on the last day of the meetings were of 
deep importance, but | was unable to remain over Fri- 
day. 1 may be mistaken, butI think it is an error to 
try tocarrythe meetings over more than three days. 
Something has been said about changing the place of 
meeting. Saratoga Springs is a very good place; it is at 
once reasonably accessible, while also remote from the 
tumult of business. If only in some way there could be 
a more general interest awakened in the proceedings of 
the body, its usefulness, its influence for good, would be 
multiplied many fold. 


PuiLapecpnia, Pann, 
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Music. 


Promenade Concerts—The Worcester 
(Mass.) Festival of 1896. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


MR. SEIDL’s yearly fortnight of autumn promenade- 
concerts at the Madison Square Garden is not yet over. 
It has beena boon to the lovers of high-class music, 
under high-class conditions of performance, in town 
during the openipg of another September by no means 
consistently fallish. Several thousand people are 
needed to give evena tolerably full look tothe Garden— 
a place suggesting as little as possible any sort of a 
‘garden,’ unless in the fact that one can measure it by 
acres. The applause of several hundred auditors 
makes only a pleasant rain-patter. But the attend- 
ance has been satisfactory. On special evenings it 
has been obviously large. Mr. Seidl’s 
present nothing new. But their making up is 
good as to attract even jaded connoisseurs. No- 
body will hear Liszt, Wagner, and many of the 
great German and French modernists better played any- 
where, and seldom as well. 


programs 
so 


The acoustics of the place 
are ever more kindly than could be expected, especially 
if the scientific auditor will adopt the simple rule of 
sitting as far back in its oval and as high up as con- 
venience allows. Such a situation reduces the soupcons 
of an echo, even during fortissimi, to lowest terms, and 
delicate string-passages are clear. Toa general com- 
mendation of the orchestra as now composed, it may 
be added that there is particular good-fortune in its 
inclusion as concert-master of Mr. Henry Schmitt, the 
concert master, of Mr. Riedisch, the cellist, and of Mr. 
Stolz, a trombonist of unusual taste 
that assertive instrument. 

The prospectus of the annual Festival of the Worces- 

ter County (Mass.) Musical Association is at hand. The 
number of the Festival for this year again reminds the 
outsider of the good old age of this local institution. The 
concerts tor 1896 will occur, as hitherto, in Mechanics’ 
Hall, Worcester, beginning Monday next and conclud- 
ing on Saturday, the 25thinst. Seven concerts and seven 
public rehearsals are included in the week. The chief 
choral works to be presented are Haendel’s ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,’’ Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve,’’ Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Golden Le- 
gend’’; selections from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ The Tower of Ba- 
bel’’; others from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ and Bruch’s 
‘¢ Arminius.”” The purely orchestral side of the scheme is 
indicated by Beethoven’s Third Symphony,and Dvérak’s | 
‘* From the New World’’ one; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Heb- 
rides”’ Overture, and the ‘‘ Melpomene”’ Overture of 
Mr. Chadwick; Mr. MacDowell’s ‘‘ Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia,”"’ Symphonic poem; Chopin’s E minor concerto for 
pianoforte; the ‘‘ Dream Music”’ from Humperdinck’s 
‘* Hansel und Gretel,” and a quartet of solid excerpts 
from Wagner—indicating the influences of the Festi- 
val’s new management, not to say of the engagement 
of Mme: Nordica. The soloists in chief will be Mmes. 
Lillian Nordica, Eleanore Meredith, Blanche Stone-Bar- 
ton, Carl Alves, Katharine Bloodgood Carlotta 
Desvignes, soprani and contralti ; and the leading ten- 
or, baritone and bass artists are to be Messrs. William 
H. Rieger, Barron Berthald, J. C. Bartlett, Evan Wil- 
liams, Giuseppe Campanari, Carl Dufft, Charles I. Rice 
and Max Heinrich. Mr. Leopold Godovsky will 
be heard in the Chopin concerto, Mr. E. 
Schuecker will play a harp-fantasia of his composition. 
The chorus will be the accustomed aggregate of some 
five hundred singers from Worcester and adjacent 
localities. The orchestra will be the wonted Boston 
Symphony Orchestra contingent of sixty.. Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn’s leadership will the 
capable hand of Mr. Franz Kneise!. It is to be remem- 
bered that the changes in the Board of Government occur- 
ring last spring define that body at present as follows: 
Charles M. Bent, President; Daniel Downey, Vice 
President; Luther M. Lovell, Secretary; George R. 
Bliss, Treasurer; George W. Elkins, Librarian. Di- 
rectors: Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Sumner, Arthur 
J. Bassett, J. Vernon Butler, Charles I. Rice, Samuel 
W. Wiley, Paul B. Morgan, Charles A. Williams. 

A series of eight subscription musicales at the Wal- 
dorf Hotel will be an acceptable feature of the coming 
winter. They will be given on Tuesdays, on the same 
general lines of the former series of Thursday enter- 
tainments, and with similar high social patronage. But 
their present management—Messrs. Ruben and 
Andrews—wisely have altered their hour from the in- 
convenient eleven o’clock in the mornings to half-after 
three in the afternoons; and they have decided, also, 
carefully to limit the subscription to the actual seating 
of the new and beautiful Music Room, now finishing— 
secured in lieu of the hotel ballroom. The artists to 


appear will be largely those of the 1896-’97 operatic 
season at the Metropolitan, including Mmes. Calvé, 
Eames, Mantelli, Bellini and Engel; and the Messrs. 
Edouard de Reszké, Cremanini, Plangon, Bispham, 
Campanari, Ancona and Salignac. 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio, that magnetic pianist, returns 
to concert work in the United Sta‘es this season. She 
makes her entrée in this city, at the Philharmonics of 
January, playing Liszt’s E flat Concerto. 


in his solos on 


and 


and 


be supplemented by 
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Missions. 
PROBLEM OF THE DOSHISHA. 


RELEASE FROM PRISON. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN SOUTH ARABIA. 


THF OSPEL IN SPAIN. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Japan. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD'S MISSION. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


Tuts Mission recently held its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting here in Kobé. The problems to be considered 
this year were of a sufficiently serious nature to awaken 
the deepest thought and solicitude. The first of these 
was the future relation of the Mission to the Doshisha 
University. The deputation of last year, being unable 
to accomplish its best wish for the school, continued co- 
operation for any length of time was seen to be impos- 
sible, unless the trustees should come to a very different 
state of mind from that which they had for some time ex- 
hibited. The Prudential Committee took definite action 
looking toward the termination of such co-operation in 
two or three years. The trustees of the Doshisha, be- 
ing informed of this, decided to sever their relation 
with the American Board and its Japan mission at the 
end of the present year. The president, in notifying 
the missionaries teaching in the university of this ac- 
tion, thanked them for their assistance in the past, and 
expressed the hope that they would still continue to 
labor in the school, not as missionaries of the American 
Board, but as individuals. This the missionaries 
thought they could not do, and the Mission, at its annu- 
al meeting, sustained themin their opinion. An offi- 
cial letter was prepared, signed by the chairman of the 
meeting and by the Mission Secretary, and sent to the 
Board of Trustees of the Doshisha. This is the letter: 


‘“*Kosé, July 7th, 1896. 
“To THE Rev. H. Kozaki, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Doshisha University, Kioto.— 


“DEAR BROTHER: The Kioto station has communi- 
cated to us the official action of the trustees of the Do- 
shisha as reported to them in your letter of May 6th. We 
note, also, the explanation of that action which is contained 
in the same letter. 

“This action of the trustees embodies their decision to 
sever, at the close of the present calendar year, the rela- 
tions which the Doshisha has sustained to the American 
Board for the past twenty-one years, and to ask the Board 
‘to discontinue its gift of annual subsidy and its aid of mis- 
sionary teachers.’ You also intimate that the Board will 
in due course be ‘notified of this decision. In your expla- 
nation you say: ‘ We are anxious lest some of you may hear 
of these resolutions and possibly misconstrue their mean- 
ing. I can assure you that the Trustees have no intention 
whatever of turning you out from the institution where 
some of you have worked so long and so devotedly, nor any 
desire that your connection with it should cease. I say 
confidently that we all desire and earnestly hope that you 
will stay here and aid us in the good work of Christian edu- 
cation.’ 

‘“‘ The request for the continued co-operation of our mis- 
sionaries contained in this, as we understand, official letter 
has been made less formally by other members of the Board 
of Trustees. While members of the Kioto station have, 
doubtless, already given expression to their personal views, 
it has seemed best that the formal answer to this request 
should be delayed until the meeting of the Mission, and 
that it should emanate from the Mission. 

‘“‘ The appreciative terms in which you refer to the mis- 
sionary teachers are gratifying to themand to us; yet, if 
we understand the intent of your letter, you now ask the 
missionaries, not as representatives of the Board, but as in- 
dividuals, to give their aid to the Deshisha. This, how- 
ever, is not possible; for the American Board has specific- 
ally instructed us toenter into no relations in which we can- 
not be recognized as its representatives. Even in the ab- 
sence of specific instructions we should hesitate to assent 
to such form of co-operation. If this were an entirely new 
work, having no history behind it, the case might be differ- 
ent; but in view of your action severing the Doshisha from 
its long-standing relationship to the American Board, it 
would certainly be difficult to avoid at least the appearance 
of disloyalty to our constituency. 

“Our great love for the Doshisha University, and our 
sense of its importance to Japan, lead us to say still 
further that it is not alone the difficulty stated above which 
stands in the way of ovr continued co-operation in furnish- 
ing teachers. We have been in the closest sympathy and 
co-operation with our Japanese brethren in the Doshisha 
from the beginning. While Dr. Neesima lived the Chris- 
tian spirit and purpose and practice of the institution, as 
represented by its president and trustees and its Japanese 
teachers, were in complete harmony with the spirit and 
purpose of our Mission and of the American Board. The 
moral and Christian spirit and practice of the school were 
a unit. 

“During the last few years, however, it has become in- 
creasingly manifest that this is no longer the case. The 

fundamental principles of Christianity—which were dear to 
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the hearts of the founders of the Doshisha, to those of the 
American friends who have given hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for its support, and which are not less dear to the 
hearts of all the members of our mission—have been pub- 
licly assailed or ridiculed from the platform of the school, 
and in other ways by persons connected with the adminis- 
tration; and instead of listening to the earnest protests of 
the representatives of the mission, the trustees have in one 
instance promoted an instructor who had been most active 
in assailing the Christian foundations of the institution to 
be the head of an important department. The trustees 
have also said in their reply to the report of the deputa- 
tion, in speaking of our protests, ‘The opinions considered 
so heretical by the missionaries are not so in our view.’ 

“There is no longer a unity of feeling and practice in 
the Doshisha, but rather such a wide divergence as to 
render it unwise, if not impossible, for any of our number 
to continue to co-operate as teachers in the school. 

‘Since the present relations must terminate at the end 
of next December by the recent decision of the trustees, 
and since for the reasons given above the Mission cannot 
advise any of its members to enter into the proposed new 
relations, it would seem better for the Doshisha and for all 
concerned to have the present relations terminate now, and 
allow the trustees to make their plans for teachers, etc., 
for the next college year, thus avoiding the confusion nec- 
essarily attendant on a break in the midst of the school 
year. Thiscourse seems to be required by the fact that 
the foreign teachers are so dissatisfied with the present 
condition of the institution that they are unwilling to re- 
main longer in connection with it. 

‘‘For these reasons the Mission has instructed those of 
its number now employed as teachers in the Doshisha to 
resign at once. 

‘We need not speak of the pain and regret with which 
this action istaken. We can only pray that God, who 
founded the institution in such a wonderful manner, will 
not desert it, but will in his own way and time bring it 
back to its original spiritand purpose, so that the Doshisha 
University may ever remain acenter of Christian light and 
influence in Japan. 

“We remain your brethren in Christ. 

“In behalf of the Mission, 

** (signed) M. L. GoRDON, Chairman, 
“( “ )D. W. LEARNED, Secretary.” 

While still in session, a number of Japanese gentle- 
men who are members of a society known as the Ko- 
yu-Kwai—friends of the school—waited on the Mission 
to find out on what terms or basis it would be willing to 
continue to co-operate with the Doshisha. Some of 
these gentlemen are graduates of the school, one of 
them a professor now in the Imperial University in 
Tokio, while others have either been students or long- 
time friends. The Mission drew up and handed to 
those gentlemen the following, as being in outline a 
basis that would be satisfactory to us: 


‘‘ The old relation between the Mission and the Doshisha 
to be so restored that the Mission can be represented on the 
Board of Trustees as Advisory Members. 

‘“‘2, That the institution be so nationalized that the body 
of trustees shall represent the entire country rather than 
any particular section. 

“3. That both the Board of Trustees and the faculty be 
brought into harmony with the general purpose of the 
American Board in establishing the school.” 


.This Ko-yu-Kwai has no legal authority over the 


trustees; hence the amount of moral influence it may 
be able to exert may not be any more availing than 
were similar efforts made by the deputation of last 
year. 

This, then, was one of the great and sobering prob- 
lems that the Mission had to deal with at its late an- 
nual meeting. We think that we have done right. We 
hope that our action may meet the approval of the Pru- 
dential Committee, the Corporate Members of the 
Board, and all its supporters. We earnestly pray that 
light may yet break out of darkness, order out of con- 
fusion, and that the Doshisha may receive new life 
and power from above, and become the mighty agency 
for the enlightenment and evangelization of the nation 
that it was intended to be, and ought to become. 

The future of the Mission was another sobering prob- 
lem that had to be considered. Six years ago we were 
about ninety in number; now we are only about fifty. 
During the past year twenty-two adults have returned to 
America, and in the course of another half year as many 
more are planning to go. Some who have returned to 
the home-land do not expect to resume labor in Japan; 
others will return if there is financial ability on the part 
of the Board to send them. We do not ask for an in- 
crease of our force; but we do most earnestly urge the 
Prudential Committee to return to Japan, at as early a 
date as may be consistent with health and strength, 
those now in America who are planning to continue 
work in Japan; and we add to this the request that at 
the least two new families be sent out to partially fill up 
our depleted ranks. Action on the line of this earnest 
appeal must be taken by the Board at an early day, or 
the future of the Mission can be none other than that of 
further diminution and gradual extinction. 

During the past year the Church of England missions 
have sent out two new bishops to Japan, thus bringing 
the number up to four. Other missions are increasing 
or maintaining their full force in the field. The Ameri- 
can Board Mission is conspicuous for its loss of mem- 
bers. 

Another sobering problem that had to be considered 
was the amount of money that will be needed for 1897. 
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The estimates were labored over faithfully and pain- 
fully, and have now gone their way to the Prudential 
Committee. We hope, yet with fear and trembling, that 
the sum we have asked may be surely granted. It is 
the desire of the Mission to put more strength into di- 
rect evangelistic work; but without money missionaries 
cannot travel, nor can native workers be sustained. 

J think that it will not surprise any reader of this ar- 
ticle when I say that at the end of a week of the consid- 
eration of such problems as the above we are all very 
weary, and thankful that another annual meeting is a 
thing of the past. We are also hoping in our secret 
hearts that ‘‘the friends at home”’ are still bearing us 
up with loving thought and earnest prayer. 


Kose. 





THE KARUIZAWA CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


As usual during the recent summer, this most access- 
ible and beneficial health resort of Japan has been well 
filled with summer visitors, chiefly missionaries and 
their families from various parts of Japan and China. 
The air is some fifteen to twenty degrees cooler here 
than at Yokohama or Tokio, and there is a life and invig- 
oration about the atmosphere that seems like the air of 
New England. The contrast with the heavy, oppress- 
ive heat of other parts of the East is remarkable. 
Eight hours by rail from Yokohama brings one here, 
the last ten miles being upthe side of the mountain 
through some twenty-six tunnels, at an incline that re- 
minds one of the railroad up Mt. Washington. During 
the present summer more than four hundred mission- 
aries of all denominations have been gathered here for 
a month or more, and the opportunities for an exchange 
of views on subjects of missionary interest are numer- 
ous. During the second week of August a Conference 
was held, and tho informal in its organization, it is yet 
one of the most representative missionary gatherings 
to be found inthe East. For this reason the doings of 
the Conference have a wider interest than the little 
village of Karuizawa. At the various sessions were 
discussed such subjects as ‘‘ The Study of the Lan- 
guage,’’ ‘‘Self-Support in Native Churches,” ‘‘ The 
Unity of the Bible,’’ and like topics. The second sub- 
ject mentioned was quickly seen to be a vital one with 
the missionaries of all missions. Every mission repre- 
sented was evidently striving in one way or another to 
bring about this end, the importance of which was 
agreed upon by all. It was easily evident that among 
the missionaries there exists the determination, no less 
strong than among the Mission Boards at home, to 
hasten the realization of self-support. The difficulties 
in the way and the various methods under trial were all 
discussed with much spirit. 

At a later session a very strong paper on the ‘‘ Unity 
of the Scriptures’? was given by the Rev. J. Popping, 
Ph.D., of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission of Ja- 
pan. The position taken in the discussion was conserva- 
tive, much stress being laid upon the testimony of 
Christ and the Apostles as to the unity of the Old Tes- 
tament as a strong proof of the unity of the Scriptures. 
In the discussion that followed upon the paper views 
were expressed which were a cause of sorrowto those 
holding conservative views as to the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. The discussion was led by Bishop Bicker- 
steth, of the English Church Mission. He expressed 
emphatic dissent from the position of the paper. He 
regarded the Bible as a record of the development of 
the Jewish people. 

‘There is much contained therein that has little or no 
relation to the present age, and even in the words of 
Christ there is much that refers wholly to those to whom 
he spoke. Weerr greatly if we strive to force the accept- 
ance of the Bible as a whole upon the people among whom 
we labor. Weshould seek to lead them to accept the truth 
contained in the Bible. The findings of the higher critics 
should be received as we receive the findings of scientific 
men in other departments of knowledge. We are not to be 
continually going over those things that have been settled 
by the critics.” 

Naturally-enough, upon the advocating of such views 
as these much discussion was aroused, those who favor- 
ed the views of the higher critics being met by gradu- 
ates of Princeton and other schools of conservative 
theology, who held with like firmness to the Bible as 
the Word of God, and not merely as containing the 
Word. The number of those from the various missions 
who were ready to put themselves on record as 
willing to reject parts of the Bible, or as regard- 
ing it of little moment whether the Bible be held to 
be the Word of God or not, seemed to some as. shed- 
ding much light on the slow progress of mission work 
in many quarters. It may bethat good work can be 
done in the home-land by those who hold liberal views 
as to the inspiration of the Scriptures, but it seems well- 
nigh impossible for one in the mission field to make 
great conquests for the Master when bringing to the 
the people a revelation of whose inspiration they have 
doubts. The work of missions would seem to be par- 
alyzei if we are to present a revelation from God for 
the guidance of this people as to the accuracy of which 
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we have grave doubts, and against whose errors we 
must warn those to whom we give the revelation. 
Yoxouama, 





Turkey. 
AN IMPRISONED PASTOR PREACHING. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE day of miracles is not yet past. An unbeliever 
of old said, ‘‘ Behold, if the Lord would make windows 
in Heaven, might this thing be.” But we believe that 
our God 7s able to make windows in Heaven, and what 
has happened here seems quite as wonderful as what 
happened in the days of the prophet, even tho on a 
humbler scale. Jurjis Hadaya, the pastor of the Mar- 
din church, occupied his pulpit yesterday, and was out 
of prison from early morning until sunset. Truly, this 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 

It is now more than eight months since the pastor and 
his two companions were imprisoned, and more than six 
months since the case was tried, sentence given, and 
appeal taken to Constantinople. About a month ago, 
word came which raised high hopes of a new trial being 
ordered, which it was thought must result in acquittal. 
But Saturday, July 18th, an official order came confirm- 
ing the sentence of five years’ imprisonment. The next 
Tuesday was observed by the Church as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, and the next Sunday a letter from the 
pastor to the church was read at the morning service, 
which, while it showed how keenly he felt the disap- 
pointment, yet breathed a most beautiful spirit of sub- 
mission to the Divine will and trust and hope in God. 
During the following week, while the civil head of the 
Protestant community was turning over in his mind the 
question of the pastor’s salary, which the church has 
kept up until now in the hope of his speedy release, it 
occurred to him to try for an arrangement whick would 
allow the pastor to conduct the Sabbath services. He 
was encouraged by finding that an influential person 
had been favorably affected by appeals to his wife from 
the pastor’s wife and daughters; and on presenting the 
case to the Governor, it was warmly supported by this 
person and another from whom violent opposition might 
have been expected. This was on last Thursday, and 
the Governor promised to give orders to the jailer to 
allow the pastor to go out with a guard Sunday morn- 
ing and return atevening. Finding on Saturday morn- 
ing that the order had not yet been given, the civil head 
took the jailer to the Governor, and in his presence the 
order’ was given, and for every Sunday. Yesterday 
morning the guard took him to his house and /e/t him 
for the rest of the day. 

There is great rejoicing, not only among the Protes- 
tants, but also in the other Christian communities, and 
even some Moslems express warm congratulations. It 
was no wonder that the pastor could hardly control his 
voice on beginning the service, and several times it be- 
came tremulous when in prayer he thanked God for this 
opportunity, confessing that his affliction had been 
good for him. He read Acts 12 and Ps. 30, and, taking 
his text from verse 5 of the Psalm, spoke of the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, illustrating from the histories of 
Adam and Eve, Noah, Joseph, Daniel, etc., making ap- 
plication that these vicissitudes are of the Divine order- 
ing, and as such to be received with joy, and we are to 
strive to glorify Godin them. He attributed this favor 
of being allowed to come out Sundays to the prayers 
offered for him. 

I have seen a copy of the paper on which he was con- 
victed, and am convinced it is a fraud, either gotten 
up by Huntchagists to fan the revolutionary flame, or 
by Moslems to intrap Christians. 

Maron, 





Persia. ‘ 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
BY THE REV. W. A..SHEDD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


THE first work after settling in Urimia, done by Drs. 
Perkins and Grant, was opening a boys’ school in Janu- 
ary, 1836. From that day to this education has had a 
prominent part in missionary work in Persia. The 
purpose of the present article is to outline briefly that 
work in its present condition. 

The Moslems are not reached by the mission schools, 
except as some young man is especially anxious to gain 
a knowledge of English or of medicine. The Arimeni- 
ans in the larger places are more and more supporting 
schools ot their own. In Tabriz their schools will com- 
pare favorably, in the generosity of their support and 
the elaborateness of their system, with American public 
schools. The finest educational edifice in Persia has just 
been completed there at a cost of about $12,000, the gift 
ofan Armenian merchant ofthatcity. The missionschools 
have not gained a popular hold there, tho they have 
been useful in training mission workers, and in stimu- 
lating the Armenians to zeal for their own schools. The 
Armenian schools, tho under Church patronage have 
been almost entirely without religious instruction, 
many ef the teachers being professed disbelievers in all 
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religious teaching. In Teheran, in Hamadan and in 
Ispahan, the mission schools have the lead in educa- 
tion. Tho the most despised race in Persia, the Jews 
universally educate their boys, but almost never their 
girls. The education given has two objects—to enable 
the men to read the synagogue service (tho not neces- 
sarily to understand it), and to read and write enough 
for their commercial life. They thus learn to read the 
Hebrew characters, whether used for the sacred lan- 
guage of the Law, the Aramaic of the rabbis, or the 
vernacular of their homes and shops (either Syriac or 
Persian). Mission schools, except in Hamadan, have 
yet done little for them. 

The Nestorians, or Syrians, owe their educational fa- 
cilities to the missionaries. There are among them in 
Persia about seventy village schools, under the Ameri- 
can Mission, in which are 1,700 pupils, studying from 
four to seven months. The education given includes 
reading and writing their own language, arithmetic, 
geography, catechism, Bible, and a little Turkish, Per- 
sian and ancient Syriac. These schools are helped by 
the people to some extent, tho not as much as might be 
wished. The Roman Catholic missionaries for many 
years have supported village schools; but their educa- 
tional value is so slight that even gifts of clothes to pu- 
pils fail to make them popular. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s mission has for about ten years main- 
tained schools, which are certainly superior to those of 
the Catholics, and more largely attended. Probably 
the total number of pupils in all these mission schools is 
about 3,000, boys being in the majority. Asthe Syrians 
in Persia do not exceed 25,000, and the pupils in these 
schools above thirteen years in age are few, evidently 
most of the children of the nation are learning to read. 
The value of this work in the past is shown by the fact 
that, with about 2,000 church members in the Evangelical 
Church, an average of 700 Sunday-school quarterlies are 
sold, and 500 newspapers subscribed for. 

In intermediate and higher education still more ex- 
clusively has the work been done by the American 
Mission. The efforts of the Catholics have been exclu- 
sively devoted to training priests. The work of the 
Anglicans is also limited by the same aim, except 
what the Sisters of Bethany do for girls in their board- 
ing school. The American Mission has the Urimia 
College, which aims to educate physicians and business 
men, as well as mission workers. The importance of 
this broad aim cannot be exaggerated. The increasing 
contact with European civilization, the growing thirst 
for knowledge, the aspiration for manhood, the per- 
plexities and changes of the future, demand men of cul- 
ture, clear vision, high characterand devotion to Christ. 
The work of Fiske Seminaryin raising up women fitted 
for the high office of motherhood is, perhaps, the great- 
est of all the educative influences in molding ancw this 
old Christian people. 

More might be said of the educational work among 
the Syrians across the border in Turkey; but the indi- 
cations are that there we must soon write of what has 
been rather than of what is. 

One word more, and would that it might be heard! 
Heavy reductions of appropriations, such as are becom- 
ing the rule, fall most heavily on the educational work, 
especially in its higher branches. To the missionary 
engaged in educational work it becomes a burden of 
anxious thought. The amount asked for is but a pit- 
tance—a few hundred dollars; and yet without it his 
aims are frustrated and his work almost hopelessly 
crippled. It requires all his loyalty to his famous 
American a/ma mater not to grudge the splendid halls 
and growing endowments for those who have so much, 
while he who is ministering to such an infinite need 
sees his work languish.. Must it be thus? Must the 
Churches stint the Boards? Orshould all missionary 
institutions of higher education seek special endow- 
ment, and be released from direct dependence on the 
Boards? 

Urvumia, 


Arabia. 
MISSIONARY WORK IN ADEN. 
BY THE REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


BEING suddenly relieved from work in Madura and 
ordered home by four experienced physicians, we found 
ourselves sailing through the stiffest ‘‘ monsoon” 
weather that the Indian Ocean has seen in a long time. 
Nothing serious occurred to our gallant ship except the 
bursting of a jibsail; but the mail steamer from Bombay 
was treated much more roughly. 

With eight hundred bags of rice to unload at Aden 
and considerable coffee to take on board, our crew 
worked all night and the following day. It furnished 
an opportunity of visiting the mission establishment of 
Sheik Othman, where the lamented Keith Falconer 
commenced operations ten years ago. Mr. Falconer 
had rented a good house from a wealthy Arab at a rea- 
sonable price, but when the Arab saw that his tenant 
had means he raised his rent, contrary to agreement. 
Rather than submit to such injustice, Mr. Falconer re- 
fused to take the house, and went and lived in a small 
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and unsuitable native house, while he commenced to 
build a residence for himself. Here he had fever al- 
most continuously for six months, and died. 

The house that Mr. Falconer thus commenced was 
finished, and was occupied by his successor; but the 
locality proved unhealthy, and another was built for a 
dwelling, while this was used as a dispensary. Now 
the mission owns these two and one other, all two-story 
buildings. Dr. Miller was the only missionary there at 
the time of my visit, his colleague, Dr. Young, being 
away in Egypt for a vacation. It was a drive of five 
miles around: the shore with an old American carriage 
and a Somali driver and pony. (All the carriages used 
in Aden are American, brought over from the United 
States by a Jewish syndicate.) 

Thus far the work of the mission has been mostly 
medical, tho a school of twelve boys is maintained, and 
some itinerating work into the interior has been done. 
The Arabs have become friendly, and one Sultan came 
thirty miles with a long retinue of sick people to be 
treated at the dispensary. 

Dr. Miller also has the appointment of chaplain for 
the Wesleyan and Presbyterian troops in Aden, and 
goes over there every Saturday afternoon to do a little 
pastoral work and be prepared for the early service 
Sunday morning. His assistant isa Syrian Christian 
from Sidon, one who knows Dr. Jessup and the other 
Presbyterian missionaries there. 

Hundreds of camels pass through Sheik Othman 
every day on their way to the interior of Arabia. The 
old Arab village of that name stands near the British 
village, and the order and cleanliness of the latter is in 
strong contrast with the filthy state of the former. 
Aden is a grand object lesson of Christian civilization 
to South Arabia, and the mission work emphasizes its 
Christianity. 





Spain. 
THE GOSPEL IN ZARAGOZA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GULICK, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


It is impossible to refer to this station, and to the 
work that is done here, without feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction, and even of enthusiasm. Here is an evan- 
gelical community, with a life and work recognized by 
their fellow Roman Catho c citizens as distinctive, gen- 
uine and honorable. The city authorities send to the 
pastor, as the official head of the community, invitations 
for our schools to take part in the public exhibitions 
that occasionally occur of the material for instruction 
used andof samples of work done. In the committees 
organized for the soldiers’ relief at the time of the last 
African campaign—the war of Melilla—the pastorand a 
member of the church had seat and vote; and in the 
hospitals and at the cemetery the Protestants are as 
well known, and, inthe main, they are as well treated, 
as the Catholics themselves. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that during 
the year a member of our congregation in Zaragoza—a 
person of considerable literary ability, who has been a 
pastor in former years, and is conspicuous inthe reli- 
gious work of the Church—has been invited twice to de- 
liver lectures before two of the most important casinos, 
or clubs, of the city. By previous consent he took for 
the subject of the first lecture, ‘‘ The Bible Societies: 
What are They, and for what Purpose Organized ?” 

In the somewhat select audience of more than fifty 
persons there were three medical men, one of whom 
was the city surgeon; two lawyers; two of the city 
aldermen; the city Treasurer, also a lawyer, and his aid; 
a notary; three professors of the university; the two 
owners of the two most important hotels of the city, 
and the owner of one of the great caf¢s; several mer- 
chants; three or four army officers; the keeper of the 
city gardens and trees, and several house owners and 
capitalists. 

The lecture had been carefully prepared and was 
about an hour in length; and the facts that were nar- 
rated and the effective manner in which they were pre- 
sented awakened most unexpected enthusiasm in the 
listeners. With such a theme, and such an audience, 
nothing more than curteous attention was to be ex- 
pected; for each man among them would naturally try 


_ to hide any sympathy that he might have, for fear that 


his neighbor might call him Protestant if he should show 
the real interest in his heart. My friend writes: 


‘*On this occasion, however, as I had hoped—almost 
without hope, it must be confessed—might be the case, the 
facts presented and the arguments used so impressed the 
hearers that the president of the society, the lawyer who is 
the Treasurer of the citv. replied to the lecturer in an elo- 
quent and appreciative discourse of nearly half an hour, 
in which he pronounced a beautiful panegyric on the 
Rible. and extolled its excellence as a civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing agency.” 

The other conference, or lecture, was given before a 
more popular club, and to an audience of. some two 
hundred persons. The subject was secular this time, 
as the committee did not deem it prudent before so 
varied an assembly to discuss a religious subject; but, 
as the lecturer writes to me: 


“ Without straining my theme I gave them liberal rations 


of the Bible, which were well received, and were even ap- 
plauded.” 


San SEBASTIAN. 
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Literature. 


Fiat Money in France.* 


Ir there is any force to the homely saying, ‘‘ The 
singed cat fears the fire,” the piece of history given 
in this publication ought to be conclusive. 

We have had three experiences with ‘fiat money” 
financiering in this country—in New England in 1737, 
at the close of the Revolution in 1781,and in the South- 
ern Confederacy. They all had the same miserable re- 
sult of making a bad case worse, and they should be 
conclusive for alltime. For a large part of the country 
they have been conclusive; but by one of those myste- 
rious reversals of the laws and lines of rational action 
which occasionally turn the history of the human race 
into a satire upon itself, the portions of the country 
which suffered most from ‘ fiat money ” financiering 
are apparently eager for another experiment in the 
same direction, and on a much larger scale. 

The trouble with all these people is that they do 
not recognize, in their present situation, the reap- 
pearance of the essential conditions of the old situa- 
tion. This is zow and that was ¢hen, they say, and 
this is difference enough to turn poison then into 
good meat now. 

The history which Mr. White brings up in the 
French experiment has the advantage of being on 
such a broad scale as to cover every possible circum- 
stance in our present situation. It was an experience 
that cured France forever of the ‘fiat money”’ delu- 
sion, and gave the world a lesson in that kind of 
financiering which has been conclusive with all peo- 
ple who possess rationality enough to add two and 
two correctly, and honesty enough to confess that 
the result is four. 

Mr. White’s publication is based on a study of the 
illustrative documents which now compose the im- 
pressive White collection at Cornell. It- was first 
published in 1876, and did a good work then in en- 
lightening the people as to the folly, cruelty, wrong 
and ruin of the so-called ‘‘ greenback craze,” which 
arose at that time to cloud the celebration of our 
first national centennial. 

The new edition is called for by the far greater and 
wider menace that threatens now. It is a splendid 
piece of work, put with the pith, point and learning 
for which the author is justly famed, while the his- 
torical example holds for our present situation, if 
there is to be any validity at all in hiscorical exam- 
ples. 

The story reproduces the daily phases of the cam- 
paign now going on. Change the names, translate 
the scene and the arguments from France to this 
country, and the whole is here, with this exception— 
that we are in the first stage, where Mirabeau might 
have ended the whole tragedy in France, but did not, 
and where American sense, citizenship and character 
can end it here, and we believe will end it. 

Some of the points brought out by Mr. White are 
fairly startling in their reproduction of the situation 
here; as, for example, the appeal in France to dis- 
card the old notion of money as a commodity having 
real bullion value, and make her own money, as 
against the world, and prove her power to make her 
paper as good as gold. These first French assignats 
had behind them asecurity which none of our “fiat” 
orators have ventured to propose—the real estate of 
the Government itself, not in distant Western land, 
but in the best districts of the capital. Their issue 
began in an apparently little step which Mirabeau pro- 
nounced safe, and which was by no means So ~great 
as the reduction of values to the fifty-cent dollar, 
but by the law of ‘‘ accelerating issue and depreci- 
ation,” as Mr. White calls it, they dragged the 
nation down to the bankruptcy of July, 1796, when 
France went into repudiation with more than 
thirty-eight billion francs on hand not worth a 
cent. 

The cruelty and suffering of this history is the 
story that never can be told, tho out of it Mr. White 
culls a few points, such as the suffering among laborers, 
wage-earners, and honest folk generally, the ruin of 
industries, the collapse of labor, the carnival of vice, 
gambling and the blooming out of the gilded favorites 
of outrageous fortune. It was a history in which 
human nature, under the stress of suffering and de- 
spair induced by the one fatal step into ‘‘ fiat-money’’ 
financiering, abrogated its humanity and its rational- 
ity. The honest reality of Napoleon’s declaration, 
‘*I will pay cash, or pay nothing,” was the magic 


* Fiat Money Inecation 1n France. By Anprew D. Wuires, late 
President of Cornell. D. Appleton& Co. 25 cents. 
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touch under which France afterward revived. Pros- 
perity and wealth returned to her people with the re- 
turn of honesty and reality to her standards of busi- 
ness. 


The Paget Papers.* 


It is astonishing how deadly dull a really valuable 
book like THE PAGET PAPERS may be made. In 
spite of this defect, it is greatly to be wished that 
many more such absolutely honest compilations of 
original historical papers should be given to the 
world. 

Sir Arthur Paget, the third son in the large family 
of the second Earl of Uxbridge, began his career as 
Secretary of Legation to the British Embassy at 
Dresden at the early age of twenty years. It will be 
remembered that in Europe diplomacy is not, as with 
us, a temporary pursuit, but a lifelong profession, 
and as such is studied. Hence the under secretary 
proceeds upward by slow or rapid stages as the case 
may be, promotion depending. partly upon such pub- 
lic or private influence as may be brought to bear in 
high quarters, but as much, if not more, upon the 
zeal and personal ability of the student. Mr. Paget’s 
career seems to have been steadily and deservedly 
upward; and his private letters and State papers, 
covering some of the most eventful years in the his- 
tory of the world, contain many points of deep inter- 
est. 

The reviewer may find abundant fault with the 
book. Its compiler is destitute of the first glimmer 
of literary sense, and the excellent notes added by 
Mrs. J. R. Green are not nearly as plentiful or ex- 
planatory as they should be. The compiler was so 
fearful that his book might become a history, instead 
of remaining simply material for history, that he has 
made no effort to fill in from other sources the some- 
times very wide gaps left in his father’s correspond- 
ence. 

But, after all the fault that can be found, the fact 
remains that here we have a mass of most important 
historical material respecting an unparalleled period. 
And it is strictly honest material. Whether State 
papers or private, they give events and opinions as 
they occurred or were held, or as the writers believed, 
set down at the time in plain and manly fashion; and 
there has been no subsequent effort to make them 
seem to tell for or against any party or person of a 
later date. Buz even in the interest of strictest accu- 
racy it would not seem to have been necessary to have 
retained all the bad spelling and grammar which 
characterized many of the letters from some most 
distinguished people, both in and out of the public 
service. This seems to be present usage; but does 
it really add anything more than an appearance of 
accuracy ? 

The letters of the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George IV, tho better spelled than those of Queen 
Adelaide of Napies, are not models, and are of no 
political and not much social interest. As the heir 
to the throne, and a part of the time the acting mon- 
arch of England, it is curious to see that in these 
letters, written at intervals during such a long period 
of storm and stress, he finds so little to mention of 
more importance than a dinner at which most of the 
diners had td be carried to their beds from the table, 
while their host was able to remain, a suggestive ref- 
erence to some lady who had chanced to catch the 
Prince's roving eye, or the minutely circumstantial 
details of a fox-hunt. Only once does the Prince 
make any reference that may have even a remote po- 
litical significance. In this he calls his friend, Sir 
Arthur, ‘‘one of the sanctioned spies and hidden 
lamps of Lord Grenville.” 

That the young Secretary of Legation thoroughly 
understood the character of the Prince, and wished 
to have him directed into paths that would have been 
more advantageous to England than those which he 
took, or in which he was set, is proved bya long 
letter of Mr. Paget’s to Lord Sc. Helen’s in 1794. 
The matter under consideration was the Prince’s 
Mr. Paget decidedly objected to the 
choice of the Princess, who afterward achieved so 
unhappy a notoriety as Queen Caroline. He pointed 
out the things which would prevent her from acquir- 
ing a good influence over the Prince and in English 
society, and strongly urged the superior qualifications 
of the Princess of Prussia. For a young man of 
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only twenty-three years there was here shown an ex- 
traordinary amount of good sense, as well as a sincere 
loyalty, altho, whether because of his age or for 
some other reason, his advice was proffered in vain. 

Mr. Paget’s diplomatic service took him—always 
advancing a grade at each remove—from Dresden to 
Berlin, to Naples and to Vienna; but everywhere the 
diplomats of England seem then to have existed sole- 
ly for the purpose of making combinations to curb, 
if not to annihilate, the power of France. 

At the time that the Paget correspondence begins 
France was in the throes of her terrible Revolution, 
tho as yet Louis XVI nominally occupied the throne 
of HenriIV. At this time, if England and Austria 
had combined to render his position secure, the deeds 
of the Terror might never have affrighted Europe. 
But there is no hint in these letters that any states- 
man, in either of these two countries, ever thought of 
such a thing. On the contrary, there are many hints 
here and there,which go to prove that the subject of 
dismembering France, as Poland had been dismem- 
bered, had exercised the diplomatic talents, and ex- 
cited the hopes not only of English and Prussian 
statesmen, but even of the brother of poor Marie An- 
toinette at the very time when she was addressing to 
him her pathetic and hopeful appeals. The Emperor 
did not wish to step in and join in the carving of the 
kingdom of his sister’s husband until the latter had 
been put out of the way by his revolted subjects. In 
expectation of this day his Austrian Majesty held 
himself in readiness to join the coalition against 
France which England was all the time so actively 
engaged in promoting. And a year or two later we 
find that the Minister of the King of Prussia thinks it | 
necessary to clear his royal master’s skirts from the 
sin of having seemed to disfavor such dismember- 
ment. All three nations have since seen fit to deny 
that there had ever been any intention of dismember- 
ing France; but if there exist many more such unas- 
sailable proofs of such intentions as these letters con- 
tain, the denials will not have an inch of ground left 
to stand upon. 

It is impossible to escape the inference that in all 
the early years of the Revolution the other Powers of 
Europe welcomed its advances as tending to the final 
disruption of a rival Power, and only changed their 
sentiments in this regard when, to their dismay, 
they found that revolutionary principles were spread- 
ing among their own subjects. Writing from Berlin, 
in 1794, Mr. Paget says, with a sort of grieved aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ My Lord, a spirit of rebellion has crept 
in here within these few months, hut more visibly 
within these few weeks, among workmen,”’ and adds 
that ‘‘even the gens d’armes are speaking in most 
disrespectful terms of the King.”’ 

The fear of the spread of republican principles 
among their own peoples, added to the old hatreds 
of France and to the greed of acquisition, drove all 
the Powers into active coalition against the new Re- 
public, which, on its part, began to show a spirit of 
aggression and a military activity sufficiently alarm- 
ing. It is almost amusing to see the terror it inspired 
in the older Powers, even while it was still so torn by 
internal dissensions that it would have seemed to 
be impossible for it to make head against its 
external foes. ‘‘We are safe,’’ wails Canning, in 
1794, ‘‘only when they are finally overwhelmed.”’ 
And this when as yet Napoleon was so small a cloud 
that he did not even appear ‘‘the bigness of a man’s 
hand ” above the horizon ! 

Indeed, in the light of this intimate diplomatic 
correspondence, much of which was originally writ- 
ten in cipher, it is impossible not to see some fallacy 
in the pretension of the Allied Powers in 1815, that 
their contention was not against France but Bona- 
parte. Indeed, the latter name has hardly appeared 
in these letters, in even the most casual way, when 
we find the most violent expressions of antipa- 
thy habitually used in regard to ‘‘that horrible and 
sacreligious nation, the French, . . . . to place faith 
in whom is perdition, without a chance of remission.” 
It is true that after Napoleon has appeared at the 
head of affairs these and other like gentle expressions 
of affection are now transferred to him, thus giving 
the color of truth to his arrogant claim that he ‘‘was 
hated because he was France.’’ But as lately as 1805 
they had not paid him the compliment of substituting 
his name for that of France. In that year Lord 
Paget, writing to his brother, now Sir Arthur Paget, 
expressed the general feeling of England in saying: 

‘‘My only fear is that France may shrink and nego- 
tiate [for peace]. That will be fataltc us all. She must 


be beaten, dreadfully beaten, before there can be any 
peace or happiness in Europe. 


Whether under Bona- 
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parte or Bourbon, her wings must be clipped close. Pray 
stick to that forever !”’ 

It seems almost impossible that it is not yet a cen- 
tury since the cadznet nozr was in full operation in 
every Court of Europe; and such a sentence as the 
following, from a letter of Lord St. Helen’s, comes 
upon one with a little shock of surprise: 

‘*I observed that the seals of both [of two 

packets from the British Embassy in Vienna], as wellas 
all their inclosures, had undergone the fiery ordeal cof 
some imp of the Vienna State Inquisition.” 
This occurrence does not seem to have caused sur- 
prise in the mind of his lordship, but to be mentioned 
merely that extra precautions might be taken. The 
‘‘inclosures” referred to appear to have been private 
letters, sent—probably for greater safety—under the 
Ambassador’s cover. The old excuse that ‘‘the ex- 
igencies of war required it’’ did not exist in this case, 
for England and Austria were upon the friendliest 
possible terms. It was only the habit of the time, 
and a time not so very far from our own. The read- 
ing of the correspondence of even unsuspected per- 
sons was then practiced by every Government in Eu- 
rope, including even England, the there public senti- 
ment was against it. The ‘‘ good old times’’ had 
many such little blemishes. 

The family letters (too few in number!) given in 
these volumes, offer charming glimpses of the warmth 
of domestic affection in Lord Uxbridge’s large and 
gifted family. The feelingsof parental and fraternal 
affection are so simply and naturally expressed that 
one feels ‘‘a warm side’’ to each and all of them; 
especially for the mother, who makes her son’s dis- 
appointment in love a matter personal to herself, so 
much does she sympathize with him; and the hearty 
sailor son, who never loses the boyish warmth of his 

' admiring love for the brother from whom he had been 
so early separated. 

There was very little of the diplomat about this 
gallant seaman; and his expressions of loyalty to his 
country, and of disgust at some of the things which 
her army and navy were compelled to do in her name, 
were sometime strongly conflicting. He was in com- 
mand of a portion of the English fleet at the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen, in 1807, and nothing can 
exceed his candid amazement, before the deed was 
accomplished, that any one could imagine that Eng- 
land would do ‘‘a thing so unprincipled,” except the 
grief with which he afterward writes: ‘‘ We have 
struck a deadly blow at poor Denmark, and ’’—after 
counting up the damage inflicted—‘‘ henceforth we 
shall deserve to be known as a nation of Saracens.” 





EarLy LoNDON THEATERS (IN THE FIELDS). By 7. Fair- 
man Ordish, F.S.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) ; 

This is a work of considerable antiquarian and some 
_ general interest.. Amusements are not only indicative 
of the character of those who enjoy them; they have 
also a great deal to do with the formation of a national 
character. From this point of view what might other- 
wise be a dry and prolix study of old London theaters 
gains a more than merely antiquarian importance. A 
main object of the author seems to be to show the in- 
accuracies of Collier’s three-volume ‘‘ History of Dra- 
matic Poetry and Annals of the Stage,’”’ saying: 

“If the present volume and its successor on the urban 
theaters are justified at all, they should take the place, at 
least, of that portion of Collier’s work which he called ‘ The 
Annals of the Stage.’ ” 

In a few cases these inaccuracies are important; but in 
others Mr. Ordish’s desire to make a complete case has 
led him to lay stress upon ‘unimportant details. 

The evolution of Shakespearean drama from the 
‘‘plays’’—that is, the wrestling a¢d other athletic 
sports of the old Saxons and their descendants—and 
from the ‘‘ mysteries” of the monks, is slightly but 
effectively sketched; and one realizes afresh the gran- 
deur and delicacy of imagination, combined with a per- 
fect comprehension of, and sympathy with, the mind 
and heart of his day which wrought together in William 
Shakespeare. To the modern reader a history of old 
London theaters is necessarily that of the English 
drama and of Shakespeare. Only a short time before 
his day players had been rather mimers and clowns, 
pugilists and tumblers, than actors. But about his 
time more modern ideas had taken root, and the 
new plays which sprang from them demanded a 
new class of actors and a fixed habitation. This led to 
the abandonment of the van dwellings of the strollers 
and of the old inn yards as the placés in which to give 
their crude representations. Had Shakespeare been 
born half a century earlier than he was, his plays could 
not have been brought before the public; probably they 
would not have been written.. 

‘ Rough, coarse, even brutalizing, had been the plays 

of the days preceding the Elizabethan Age. Long be- 
fore the Reformation most thoughtful people, as well as 
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the best of the clergy, had pronounced against them— 
not because they were ‘‘plays,’’ as we now use the 
term, but because of the bear-baiting and other violent 
or cruel sports which were an essential part of them, 
and the drunkenness and other misdeeds which were 
their unfailing attendants. When the Reformation be- 
gan this opposition by the religious element was greatly 
increased, and inevitably led, in the end, to the eleva- 
tion of the drama; for people will not be defrauded of 
their amusements, and as reformation was the order of 
the day, the instinct of self-preservation led to the ref- 
ormation of the drama. 

To render the new play at once attractive to the 
masses and to the more refined portion of the popula- 
tion, the old rough sports were transformed into repre- 
sentations of historic scenes, or of incidents in the lives 
of the heroes of imaginative drama. On the modern 

.Stage the wrestling match in ‘‘ As You Like It’’ isa 
matter of very little significance. If it were omitted 
few would notice it, and fewer would regret it. When 
it was played under its glorious author’s eye, we may 
depend upon it, that wrestling match was no merely 
perfunctory performance! Orlando would then not 
have been allowed to overmatch an antagonist physical- 
ly worth ten of him, as he nowdoes. The pit would 
have hooted the whole thing off the stage. For this 
wrestling match was an element brought into the play 
from the life of the people. So, too, the fight between 
Macduff and Macbeth was no make-believe, but a mag- 
nificent exhibition of manly strength and skill, in which 
each party gave and took with hearty good-will and 
earnest resistance; and it must sometimes have been a 
serious matter to the athletic actors. 

One of Shakespeare’s most immediately successful 
plays was that of Henry the Fifth. This was not 
then, as it now seems, a merely historical shadow. 
The Elizabethan Age was quick with aggressive action, 
alert in all directions. The old English love of con- 
quest, which has led to the repeated invasions of 
France, was not dead; Ireland lay at hand, and the 
Earl of Essex had been sent to subjugate it. 

‘‘Lord Southampton, Shakespeare's friend and patron, 

was the General of the Horse in the Army of Essex; and it 
was after his departure that Shakespeare wrote the stirring 
drama of Henry V, which was an oblique reflection of the 
enthusiasm with which the Earl was regarded in London, 
and the hopeful expectation with which the populace 
awaited his victorious return.” 
This populace demanded action and realism in its 
plays, and it got them. That it could appreciate 
higher things alsois proved by the character of the 
new plays. 

A feature of special interest in this study of old 
London theaters is the maps and _ illustrations which 
accompany it. The maps are on too smalia scale for 
ordinary eyesight, but viewed through a good magnify- 
ing glass, are clear, and well repay careful study. The 
book’s value as a work of reference is much impaired 
by its want of a good index. The present one is so in- 
complete as hardly to be better than none. 


CREATION. GODIN TIME AND SPACE. By Randolph S. 
Foster, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. (Hunt & Eaton. 8vo, pp. 365. $3.00.) 

This is Volume IV in ‘‘ Studies in Theology,’’ by the 
same author. In style and plan the work is popular 
rather than scientific or theological. It is not a work of 
original investigation, of processes or methods, but one 
which aims at presenting results, and especially at il- 
lustrating in terms intelligible to readers of ordinary in- 
telligence the relations of the universe to time and 
space. Within these limits the object of the treatise is 
to present, in popular form, a view of the wotld-plan, or 
a philosophy of life and the world, which shall be at 
once commensurate with the fact and adequate to the 
practical requirements of ordinary readers. The work 
is done on a rational method and on a basis of rational 
assumptions. The author concedes the vast time 
spaces required for the creative processes; creation isa 
time process, and not an act out of time relation. The 
nebular hypothesis forms the basis of the author’s theo- 
ry; creation is an orderly development in time; the an- 
tiquity of the globe is indefinitely great. The date of 
man’s appearance on the globe, tho comparatively 
recent, is assumed to lie about ten thousand years back; 
the validity of arguments based on ascertained scientif- 
ic facts is conceded; and finally, the relation between 
the authority of scientific fact and the revealed Word is 
stated thus (p 18): 

“It must be admitted that in case ot collision an ascer- 
tained fact must always prevail against a word statement, 
no matter how supported. A word statement can never 
have proof that it emanates fromthe infinite Mind which 
founded nature as strong as the proot is that nature is his 
work. And no teaching of the word, if it does emanate 
from him, can contradict his own act. In case of a certain 
contradiction the word must godown. We believe this to 
be a true principle, and must at any risk be followed.” 


This is bold and true, and its force is not diminished 
by the. subsequent statement, no less true, that the 
word may be backed by such evidence as to come to us 
with all the force and weight of scientific fact, and be 
entitled to the same consideration; and that in such 
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case, assuming word and fact to be both from the God 
of truth, contradiction is impossible. Cases of appar- 
ent contradiction must be borne in patience and in faith 
that time will bring the reconciliation. 

The body of the volume is composed of a series of 
studies on such topics as the ‘‘ Mode of Making the Solar 
System,” ‘‘ Time Measures of the Universe,” ‘‘ Vast- 
ness of the Solar Group,”’ ‘‘ Dawn of the Life System,” 
etc. From the scientific point of view, these chapters 
would require some reconstruction. It is hardly cor- 
rect to speak of the constellation Cygnus in the plural, 
or, more probably, as a genitive (p. 69). Tho the 
parallax of 61 Cygni gives forty billion miles as the 
distance of that star, Alpha Centauri is now regarded 
as nearer, with a probable distance of twenty-five billion 
miles. The illustrations on page 71 seem to require 
some reconstruction, tho they answer, perhaps, well 
enough the purposes of popular illustration. These 
are trifles against the good sense and frank honesty of 
the work. A cchapter of conclusions sums up all with 
great breadth and in the wisest possible manner. A 
better conclusion for the work cannot be desired. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE STATE: 4 
Study in Political Philosophy. By Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Philosophy, 
Johns Hopkins. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 

It is not often that we have to notice a work on the 
nature or philosophy of the State which in penetrative 
analysis, or in reconstructive generalization, will com- 
pare with this. The author begins with some useful 
definitions and distinctions as between ‘‘ State” and 
** Government,’’ between ‘‘Nation”’ and ‘‘ People,’. and 
then proceeds to discuss the ‘‘ Origin of the State’”’ and 
show the failure of the social contract theory, and toa 
review of the theory of rights as based on natural law— 
all of which for acuteness has little, if anything, to 
rival it this side of Sir James Stephens’s ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity.”’ The true origin of the State 
is found in the ‘‘ fact that an aggregate of persons has 
a conscious feeling of its unity, and gives expression to 
this unity by organizing itself as a collective personal- 
ity, and constituting itself as a volitional and active 
subject.’’ That is, the State must exist first in the 
minds of the people and then become objective or real 
in laws and political institutions. This is, substanti- 
ally, anappeal to historic reality, or the authority of a 
consummated fact. It assumes the existence in the 
People of a ‘‘ general will” to the creation and support 
of the State, which is something very different from 
the sum or the majority of the individual wills. The 
contract theory is repudiated as defining the State to 
be the creation of individuals rather than the People, 
and, therefore, atomistic and destructive of political 
authority; for when political authority rests on indi- 
vidual consent it must fail the moment that con- 


sent is withdrawn. From that moment the basis 
of justice on which the law can be executed on 
a reluctant or protesting citizen falls away. In 


placing the authority of the State ona basis of utility, 
and in asserting that, beyond this, ‘‘the demand for a 
moral justification of the State is an unnecessary one” 
(p. 111), Mr. Willoughby turns away without any good 
reason, so far as we can see, from the more profound 
conclusions of his own argument. As to the definition 
of Sovereignty as the great power and function of the 
State, his remarks go to the root of the matter, and are 
especially luminous in defining the relative sovereignty 
of the political units which compose a Federal State and 
a Confederacy, and the right which has been claimed 
for them to secede. One of the most suggestive chap- 
ters is that on the ‘‘ Aims of the State,” in which the 
author sets himself against the provisional theory of 
the State as a necessary evil which, with the gradual 
evolution of self-control in the individual, will pass 
away. This view is taken by Spencer, who asserts that 
government exists because crime exists, and will cease 
when crime ceases, for lack of objects on which to act. 
The discussion of this vital point, and the complete 
overthrow of the political theory of natural rights, are 
among the best pieces of work in the treatise. 


YORKSHIRE WRITERS: RICHARD ROLLE, OF HAMPOLE, AN 
ENGLISH FATHER OF THE CHURCH, AND His FoLiow- 
ERS. Edited by C. Horstman, late Professor in the 
University of Berlin. (Macmillan & Co. $2.60.) 

This is the introductory volume to the ‘“‘ Library of 
Early English Writers”? edited by Prof. C. Horstman, 
who has prefaced it with a long and closely printed 
introduction on the English mystics, their development 
in England and relation tothe other mystics and theo- 
logians of Europe. Richard Rolle, of Hampole, rep- 
resents this English mysticism in its first reaction 
against the dry intellectual subtleties of Duns Scotus. 

We quote here from Professor Horstman (p. xiii): 

“He in his nineteenth year, finding it impossible to real- 
ize his religious ideal in the ways then taught at Oxford, 
left the university to embrace anchoretical life and give 
himself entirely up to holy contemplation. Contemplative 
life is to him the highest.state of existence; and while 

St. Bernhard, ranks it between the lower.and higher stages 

of active life, it transcends to him all active life; the con- 

templative cannot sin, not even err, because God would not 
allow it. He is quite excessive on the side of feeling, 
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Duns Scotus on that of intellect; indeed, he 
is all feeling, enthusiasm, inspiration, un- 
restrained by reasoning or any exterior rule; 
without method or discrimination. He is 
the English Bonaventura, and his writings 
cover nearly the same ground of mystic, 
moral and popular theology as those of that 
great writer; but he lacks the moderation 
and classic repose of his model. He is one 
of the most prolific and influential authors 
of the time.” 

So far as Rolle is concerned, the reader 
will have to be content with what he gets 
from this learned but meager introduc- 
tion. For the rest Professor Horstman 
has concentrated himself on the editing 
of the documents, and editing them with- 
eut index, table, guide or clue of any 
kind to the confused and voluminous 

contents. Theyare in prose and verse, 
and, whether prose or verse, are in the 
highest strain of mystical illumination. 

Rolle’s chief claim to be remembered in 
English literature is that he was the first 
of the English fathers who, to any con- 
siderable extent, wrote in his mother 

tongue. The student of early English 

will find this volume a priceless treasure. 


Literary Notes. 


MARION CRAWFORD has written a 
new story, ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,’’ to 
begin in the November Century and run 
for six months. The story opens in Lu- 
cerne, and some of the characters in 
‘“‘Don Orsino’”’ will.appear in the new 
work. 


..There is a plan on foot to erecta 
monument of Paul Verlaine in Paris. 
Money for a bust by Niederhdusern, to 
be placed near the statute of Henri 
Murger, in the Luxembourg, is to be 
raised by international subscription. The 
president of the committee is Stéphane 
Mallarmé, and the Chap-Book receives 
subscriptions in America. 


.-.The reason Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
book, parts of which appeared in McClure’s 
Magazineas the ‘‘Zenda Stories,’’ is called 
‘* The Heart of Princess Osra,’’ and not 
‘‘Princess Osra of Zenda,”’ is more readily 
understood now that we learn of Mr. 
Hope’s intention to furnish a sequel to the 
‘* Prisoner of Zenda” after all. It will 
be called ‘‘ The Constable of Zenda.” 


-The October number brings Zhe 
Pocket Magazine round the circle of its first 
year, and it will have itself bound neatly 
in wine-colored buckram stamped in 
gold and black in four parts of three 
numbers each to celebrate the event. Its 
publishers report that its circulation has 
withstood the general depression in busi- 
ness, the silver scare, and even the com- 
petition of the bicycle. 


-The Directors of the Old South 
Work in Boston have added eight ‘‘ Old 
South Leaflets” tothe series, bringing the 
number up to seventy-three inall. The 
new leaflets have been prepared in con- 
nection with the weekly Old South lec- 
tures for young people on the American 
Historians. Each of these little histor- 
ical sketches is furnished for five cents, 
the cost of printing. 


..-.The Macmillan Company announce, 
among their theological books, one 
not intended especially for theologians. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Hope of Immortal- 
ity,’" and by the Rev. ‘j. E. C. Welldon, 
D.D. The publishers claim that the ar- 
gument will be sure of a conscientious 
consideration in the hands of thsoe who 
have deep thoughts and feelings about 
religion and a desire to face the facts of 
human nature and life. 


-...The Wemer Company announce 
that Mr. G. Mercer Adam has become 
editor of Self-Culture and Secretary of 
the Heme University League, taking up 
the work heretofore delegated to Dr. 
Edward C. Towne. Mr. Adam is a Scotch- 
man. He was educated at Edinburgh, 
and has been identified with many literary 
undertakings in the United States and 
Canada. Besides contributing to maga- 
zines, critical journals and cyclopedias, 
he has worked in the various fields of 
history, biography, education and fic- 
tion, editing many English classics, and 
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for many years as reviewer, reader and 
literary adviser for American and Eng- 
lish publishers. 


....-Mr. Gladstone has written of Felix 
Gras’s “‘ Reds of the Midi,”’ translated by 
Mrs. Catharine A. Janier, and published 
by D. Appleton & Co.: 


‘“‘T have read with great and sustained 
interest ‘The Reds of the Midi.’ Thoa 
work of fiction, it aims at presenting the 
historical features, and such works, if faith- 
fully executed, throw more light than many 
so-called histories on the true causes of the 


Revolution, which are so widely and gravely - 


misunderstood. Asa novel, it seems to me 
to be written with great skill.’”’ 


...-Among the announcements for 
early publication by Longmans, Green & 
Co. are Mr. Andrew Lang’s new Christ- 
mas book, ‘‘The Animal Story Book,” 
with plates and many illustrations by H. 
J. Ford; a new novel, ‘“‘ The Violet,” by 
Julia Magruder, author of ‘‘ The Princess 
Sonia,’’ and, like the latter, profusely il- 
lustrated by C. D. Gibson; and three 
College Histories of Art—‘‘ A History of 
Sculpture,’’ by Professors Marquand and 
Frothingham, of Princeton College; ‘‘ A 
History of Painting.” by John C. Van 
Dyke, of Rutgers College, author of 
‘*Principles of Art,” ‘Art for Art’s 
Sake,’’ etc.; ‘‘A History of Architect- 
ture,” by A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., of the 
School of Mines, Columbia College. 


....The many lovers of Eugene Field 
will be glad to read that the Monument 
Committee. composed of the editors of 
the Chicago daily press, are making 
every effort to advertise their publication, 
‘* Field Flowers,’’ as a Monument Sou- 
venir. Thirty-five of the world’s great- 
est artists have donated the drawings to 
illustrate it; 20,000 copies have been 
printed and are ready for sale for the 
creation of a fund which is to be equally 
divided between the objects of building 
the monument and caring for the family 
of the beloved poet. The contributions 
of the artists have enabled the committee 
to offer this book for $1.10 at bookstores, 
or sent, prepaid, by the Eugene Field 
Monument Souvenir Fund, 180 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 
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tion of Petroleum, pp. 115._ The Manufacture 
of Coke, pp. 82. By Joseph D. Weeks. Extracts 
from the Reventeenth AnnualReport of the Sur- 
vey, 1895-96, Part TI1T—Mineral Resources of 
the United a Calendar Year 1895. 1144x734, 
ee. Washington Government Printing 
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Bibliog. papier Lectures Delivered at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of Wood's Holl in the 
Semmer Session of ap fe. pp. 188. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Ginn & 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The War of the Standards. 


Coin and Credit versus Coin Without Credit. By JupGr 
ALBIow W. Tovacke, author of A Fool’s Errand,” 
etc. (No. 88 in the Questions of the Day Series.) 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cts.; paper 40 cts. (Nearly ready.) 


The Silver Situation in the United 
States. 


By F. W. Tavsste, Ph.D., author of “The Tariff His- 
tory of the United States,” etc., etc. New ae. 
revised and with new material. Octavo, cloth, 
cents. 








One of the calmest and most honest in- 
quiries ‘into the silver problem, in the various aspects 
it has presented in the ab fifteen vears, that have been 
made anywhere : and we recall no book from which the 
reader on more > itkely to get pbs and just ideas on this 
leading topic of the times.""— Philadelphia Timea. 


The Question of Silver. 


By Lovts R. on (of Colorado). BA pe of the 
‘Day Series, No. 70.) New and revi edition, with 
statisti brought down to date. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents 
“The author has incorporated much valuable histor- 
ical information in the essay on arena and a subsequent 
reply to his critics. and all who wish to study the sub- 
lect will do well to nossess themselves of the work, 
which will prove hiehly rewarding to the reader.”"— 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


Christopher Columbus. 


Irvinc, Abridged by the author. 
rom . wae Ry curtous {llustra- 
tions. No. 18 in the f the Nations Series. 
Large 12mo, $1.50. Half | ~ RY gilt top, $1.75. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
The Boy Hunters; 
Or, Adventures in Search of a White Buffalo. 
The Bush Boys; 
~ The History and Adventures 2 a Cape Farmer in 


e Wild Karoos of Southern ica. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.3. 


The Religion of Manhood. 
? 0 “ ” 
By aa A be Cort, author of “ Inspirations,” etc. 


By Was4InGTon 
Printed 


“ A brilliant, speculative, intellectual : 
= mission of dark things an ae eee 
ga ue. Om makes his od. to the aoa itive 
ives us a verses and 





‘G. P. PUTNAI1’S SONS, 





Memorials of _a Po Life. A_ Biographica' 
= Sketch of W. F.A.Gaussen. With Essays on 
Russian Life and Literature, Edited by G. F 


New York and London. 





J. CHURCH CO... Music Publishers, Cincippat! 0, 





September 17, 1896 
Metropolitan College of Musie. 


The class in a Music will meet on by enn 
is from 4:30 to 6, beginning Sept. 22. A p 
gram of six or more compositions wil be studied "at 
each session, with discussion of the followin subjects. 
Active participation in performance and discussion bv 
every member of the class is expec The course will 
be wey ped by lectures in the regular lecture 
course of the college. 


Sens. 22.—The Quartette Choir and its treatment by 
American composers. gram, C! ick, “* God to 
whom we look up blindly,” and other selections. 
Sent. 29.—American compositions for chorus choir. 
Buck, “ Jerusalem, high tower thy glorious walls." 


Oct, 6.—The English Cathedral Anthem. The Boy 
Choir. oe « Awake up my glory.” 


Oct. 13.—The more Romantic English style and its 
tad eapility tothe Quartette Choir. Hiles, “ Blessed 
are the merciful.” 


Oct. 20.—The Episcopal service. Foote, “ Jubilate.” 


Oct. 27.—Mendelssohn. The characteristics of good 
part writing. “He watching over Israel.” 


Nov. 3.—Gounod. “ All ye who weep.” 
Nov. 10.—The Oratoria and Cantote as worship music. 
Dvérak, “ Blessed Jesus, fount of Mercy.” 
Nov. 17.—Hvmns from Church and Sundav-school. 
Evangelistic music. Program from Hymnal. 
Nov. 94—Unty in the service. Music asan aid to 
Form of service in other than Catholic 


and } ee Churches. Program to consist of a 
complete musical service. 


> ae ee 
Fee for the term of 10 weeks, $10.00. Com- 
plete programs on application to 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
21 East 14th St., New York. 


Send for complete Catalogue of College Work. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 
What is Electricity ? 


By JoHN TRowsRIDGE, S.D., Rumford Pro- 
fessor and Lecturer on the Applications 
of Science to the Useful Arts, Harvard 
University. Vol. 76, International Sci- 
entific Series. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Professor Trowbridge’s long experience, both as an 
original investigator and as a teacher, imparts a peculiar 
value to this important work. Finding that no treatise 
could be recommended which answers the question, 
“What is Electricity ?” satisfactorily, he has explained 
in a popular way the electro-magnetic theory of light 
and heat, and the subject of periodic currents and elec- 
tric waves, seeking an answer for his titular question in- 
the study of the transformations of energy and acon 
sideration of the hypotheses of movements in the ether" 
As modern applications of electricity {illustrate the 
great subject of the transformation of energy, the au- 
thor has simplified forms of apparatus and methods of 
exhibiting new phenomena. 


The Intellectual and [oral 
Development of the Child. 


Containing the chapters on Perception, 
Emotion, Memory, Imagination and 
Consciousness. By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. 
Translated from the French by MARY 
E. Witson, B.L., Smith College, Mem- 
ber of the Graduate Seminary in Child 
Study, University of California. Vol. 
35, International Education Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The object of the present work is to bring together 
ina 8y t Pp ical form what is known re- 
gthe develop t of infant children, so far as 
the facts have any bearing upon early education. It 
contains the chapters on Perception, Emotion, Memory, 
Imagination and Consciousness. Another volume will 
follow, completing the work, and discussing the subjects 
of Judgment, Learning to Talk, Activity, Moral Sense, 
Character, Morbid Tendencies, Selfhood and Personal- 
ity. 














Fiat Money Inflation in 


France. 


How it Came, What it Brought, and How it 
Ended. By ANDREW D. White, LL.D. 
(Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), Ph.D. (Jena), 
late President and Professor of History 
at Cornell University. 12mo. Paper, 25 
cents. Special discount for orders of 
roo and over. 


Allan Dare and 
Robert le Diable. 


A Romance. By Admiral Davin D. Porter, 
author of ‘‘ Incidents and Anecdotes. of 
the Civil War,” ‘‘The Adventures of 
Harry Marline,” etc. New edition. One 
volume, 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Denounced. 


By J. BLouNDELLE-BuRTON, author of “In 
the Day of Adversity,” ‘‘ The Hispan- 
iola Plate,” etc. No. 200, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This stirring historical romance opens in the days 
which followed the Jacobite uprising of 1745. The 
scene changes to France, and a vivid picture is given of 
the inner life of the Bastile. The author strengthens 
his reputation as an accuraté student, and also a singu- 
larly picturesque and engrossing writer of romances of 
the past. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





v2 Firty Avenus, New Yous. 
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EDUCATION. 


A LADY or EXPERIENCE and culture p 
ol aa girls abroad this fall tora a 
For particulars 
References ex- 





year or wo re Sravel. 
Ee Summit, N. J. 


changed. 


ABBOT ACADEMY  yount tases. 


Begins its 68th p nad September 17th, offering enlarged 
— ities. ree Seminary Courses of studies and 
a wT fitting Course. dress 

AURA S. Watson, Principal, Andover, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


o young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art 


Thorough preparation for College 
aneriss WHITTEMORE: Pring cipal, Montvale, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW 


? 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


HE BROOKLYN Payers SEMINARY 
ing nd Da enoe for Gt Girl wh 8 oo 
an oo] for 8. ea ns Septem- 
ber 24th. College pre —~ Terns s apel For circu 
— Pr os Convent ISABEL D. HUBBARD. 
° on A > 
KATHARINE 8. WoopWARD, Principals. 








Mise Dana’s School for Girls, 

town, New Jersey, will a roogee Septe’ r 23. 
Certificate admits to ith, Wi ley an er = 
Colleges. Music and Art. Reatont native French and 
German teachers. Nearness to New York affords 
special advantages. ieatlne pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER ist. 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 
A select school for a limited suaiber of pupils. Stu- 


gente repa for all colleges. Circulars on applica- 
opens Tuesday, October ist. 


Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel,N.Y. 


Sist year begins Sept. 2th. New masium and 
music hall. “An excellent educational institution. Lar 
Chauncey M. Depew. “A delightful — school.” 
Margaret Bottome. Illustrated catalo; 

JAMES M. YEAG oR, D.D., Pres. 














ENGLEWOOD, N. J. (14 miles from New 7. 


Dwight School for Girls, y2<\. 


College preparation; special courses; fine advantages in 
Music and Art. MISS CREIGHTON. MISS FARRAR. 





RHODE ISLAND, East ‘ACAD 


EMY. 


Founded 1802. Both se On _ Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electsic feht, Elegant new dining 
hall just completed. Endowed. Twelve courses. Sept. 


1b. rite for mre: 1 oogsiogs e. 


a ENDAL Ee borne 


FEMALE 
COLLEGE 
study miles oer oft oo 
: ty cana of 
Best facili es ryision. jusic, Art, etc., with 


care an 
en DFO D., Glendale, Ohio, 


Ho Feneels Wellesley, Mass. 
Special course for youn; taking the aoa 
preparatory course. Address “yy ys M. G 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladle: 48th apes. . Colle; pre anutien. 
SAMUEL ELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Mrs. LESLIE MORCAN’S 


Beordin and Da choot. for Girls, 15 West 
86th § NEW YORR OF Y. Thorough’ ® lish 
from Rinde! rten Broa Galle ge Prepa) iss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated A Attention in 
Mind Train a special feature; also conversational 
French and German. 
special students, 








ome Preparator 
OODN 








Home and Chaperonage for 





HE IDEA OF ‘‘GOING TO EUROPE” for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power of 


New England 


Conservatory of et 
Elocution and Langua 


Boston, Mass., grows stronger, oe 4 Spd sho 
America, it competes with the world. Carl 
Director. Send to Frank W, Hale, 

ager, for prospectus, 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


63d. 7, 





PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 
Ayr for {illustrated catalogue. 
1. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 

Seams ~ B ~~} French 
ymnasium Cor it Physica 
Re eld. Re oy 





perfect. H. K. TRA 


St. George’s Hall, St. George’s Md. 
In the highlands, 15 miles files from Baltimore. 2ist 
A limited home ’chool for Boys. Individual ins' rac. 
tion Primary, Extensive 
athletic grounde, new buiidinen modern conveniences. 
J.C. Kivgak, A.M. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y- 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. 


mg ape year begins October 

University * 1896. Confers LL.B., also (for 
ba eee LL.M. 

Law School Tuition $100. No incidental fee. 

Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University 

Washington Square, East, or Professor I. F. 
RUSSELL, 12 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. iy, + tpi cn vanced courses ‘ 

colleges. Excellent advan in ext ond munsie. Fine 


tlle: eutdoor epsres, ° 
pees m oston. ‘Fell term, of @2d 


MISS Tease. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mase, 




















influences. Beauti- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN. 





Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Speaks, and His Oppo- 
nents Create a Disturbance—Comments 
of the New York Papers. 

On Sunday morning, Sept. 6th, Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., announced that he 
would preach on ‘The Political Crisis,” 
and probably 4,000 people gathered at the 
Academy of Music—the ‘‘ People’s Church” 
—to hear this brilliant pulpit orator, who is 
not afraid to think for himself and tell his 





REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


thoughts to the public. During the sermon 
he was again and again interrupted, but as 
the New York Herald of the following day 
says, ‘‘The hisses that broke in on the 
preacher’s vigorous sentences were drowned 
by cheers and applause.’’ The unusually 
clear and penetrating voice of Mr. Dixon 
stood him in good stead in this clamor. In 
this connection the following letter, written 
only a week before, seems particularly to 
the point: 
Dear Sir : 

Iam very loath as a minister to give an endorsement 
to a patented article, but I feel it but just to you to say 


New York, August 26th, 1896. 


“that I have used your Hyomei for Bronchitis with per- 


fect success. I had achronic cold last winter which 
stubbornly resisted every remedy for seven weeks. Your 
Hyomei gave me relief in one day and enabled me to fill 
all my subsequent lecture dates with satisfaction. Truly 
yours, (Rev.) Tuomas Drixon, JR., 
Pastor People’s Church. 


‘“ Hyomei,” 


the new and wonderful Australian ‘“ Dry- 
Air” treatment of all the diseases of the 
respiratory organs, ‘‘cures by inhalation ”’ 


Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 
Catarrh, 


and all similar complaints. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


For sale at all druggists, by mail, or at 
home office. Send for free pamphlet. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 











THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


HARTFORD 62d Year Opens Oct. 7, 1896 
THEOLOCICAL 
forGclegs Gredustee, = A RY, 


HARTFORD, CONN 
The McCormick 


. | Theological Seminary, 


Term opens Thursday, September 24. 


Rooms drawn by new students at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Opening address at 3 o'clock, p.w. Work begins promptly 
in alldepartments. For catalogue or other iaformation 
addre: “ FacuLty,” 1060 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 











ethene Theological Seminary. 62d yearopens 
mber 23d, with special advantages in the College 
ba the © Cunservatory of Music. E. I. Bosworrtu, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The next term will begin on Thursday, September 
ith. Rooms will = r rious. Ap- 


cretary, New Haven, Conn. 


STATIONERY, ETC. 














AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 
Heraldic D : Sek chin a 
dened competent Artist in Heraldry, oul we tee 
prepared to make researc 
A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
Union Square, New York. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binder: for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of hol jing 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00, 











Financial. 
Prices and the Supply of Money. 


A CORRESPONDENT propounds two 
questions, which, as others may be in- 
terested, are discussed below. These 
questions have reference to the contra- 
diction in Mr. Bryan’s addresses, in 
that he states that under free coinage 
silver would rise to $1.29 per ounce, 
and at the same time prices of commod- 
ities would advance. 

The questions of our correspondent 
are: 

(1) Is the world’s supply of gold and 
silver equal to allthe money demand of 
the world, exclusive of instruments of 
credit? and (2) Assuming the following 
—when the leading nations discontinued 
the free coinage of sflver, the supply of 
money necessary to do the world’s money 
work was not equal to the demand and 
consequently gold appreciated and prices 
fell—could not Mr. Bryan’s apparent 
contradiction be explained through a 
rise in prices because of a restoration of 
the money supply to its normal volume ? 

1. The answer which the correspondent 
would give to the first question is sug- 
gested by the second query; he believes 
the world’s supply inadequate. But 
upon what grounds does he base such 
a belief? He gives none, for indeed 
there is no evidence of any such scarci- 
ty; while the burden of proof is upon 
the assertion of such a theory, and not 
upon the gold advocates. He who at- 
tacks must give reasons for his opinion. 
On the contrary, there is much evi- 
dence,:a part of it indirect, that the con- 
trary is the truer view. In the least 
civilized of trading nations money is 
passed from hand to hand for nearly 
every transaction, for such transac- 
tions involve only small amounts. As 
industrial progress continues the trans- 
actions call for larger and _ larger 
amounts, until—were actual money the 
only medium of exchange—a dray to 
transfer the metal would be the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of every large 
sale. So public favor goes from silver 
to gold because the latter has less 
weight and less inconvenience of hand- 
ling in proportion to value. Thus in 
commerce we may say that there is a 
silver age and a gold age. The next 
stage goes beyond gold, but no other 
and dearer metal has been found to 
serve a money purpose; so credit comes 
into play based on gold. This credit is 
used partly through the issue of paper 
money of large denominations which 
can be easily handled, and partly on 
pure instruments of credit like bank 
checks, all based on gold. By these 
means we have increased the circulat- 
ing or trading power of gold very 
many times beyond its original use. In- 
deed, it is probable that in future gold 
will disappear from actual circulation 
and be used mainly as a reserve for the 
maintenance of national currency, just 
as the banks keep but 15% or 25% of 
their deposits on hand, feeling safe to 
lend the other and larger part freely. 
In England, France, Germany, etc., we 
already see signs of this concentration, 
of gold reserves, Austria is now ona 
gold basis by such an accumulation, 
and Russia is preparing for it. Coupled 
with the fact of the large increase in 
the annual output of gold, there is rea- 
son to believe that the supply of gold 
is alone enough, and more than enough, 
to sustain the paper and (limited) silver 
currency of the civilized world. 

The second question is already 
partly answered. Aside from the gen- 
eral statement that no evidence of a 
shortage in the gold currency supply is 
discoverable, the facts in our own recent 
history point directly to an opposite 


(1273) af 


conclusion. The assumption seems to 
be that there has been a contraction in 
the volume of currency because of the 
demonetization of silver in 1873 inthe 
United States, a shortage in the money 
supply which free silver would fill. As 
a matter of fact, we have more money in 
the aggregate and per capita in circula- 
tion now that twenty years ago. The 
mints were opened to silver from 1792 
to 1873 and yet but $8,000,000 in silver 
dollars was coined. On the other hand, 
from 1878 to 1896 the Government 
coined and put in circulation, either in 
silver or silver certificates, over $430,- 
000,000 of silver dollars. This was not 
contraction, but inflation. As showing 
this expansion of our circulating 
medium, the following little table is 
given, stating the money of the United 
States for the time when the figures 
are reported: 








Money in Amount per 

YEAR circulation. capita. 
WR accesceue $147,000,000 $7 & 
i) rr 278,000,000 12 02 
TOU eacacsces 435,000,000 13 85 
TB7O. occ cccees 675,000,000 17 50 
WPBiicecccces 729,000,000 15 32 
NOM iGas ssn 1, 252,000,000 21 82 
WGBinsccccscee 1,429,000,000 22 82 
WOMale cae sce 1,509,000,000 21 15 





In the light of these few figures is 
our correspondent justified in speaking 
of our currency as in ‘‘ inadequate sup- 
ply”? Asa matter of fact, financial au- 
thorities agree in believing that the ex- 
ports of gold since 1893 have been in 
great measure owing to the undue ex- 
pansion of our circulating medium be- 
yond the needs of trade together with 
the growing doubt whether the United 
States would sustain this mass of so- 
called money on a gold basis under our 
vicious Treasury system. The increas- 
ing disuse of circulating money in large 
transactions, and the increasing volume 
of that money, are proofs—-if proofs 
be at all necessary—that the contention 
that we need more silver for the cur- 
rency supply is without the slightest 
foundation. The contradiction in Mr. 
Bryan’s speech stands clearly apparent. 
We cannot have free silver coinage and 
higher prices without such a debase- 
ment of the currency as would bring 
merchants, investors, wage or salary 
earners and farmers, all alike into one 
common ruin. 





STATE BANKS. 
ATTENTION is dalled to the quarterly 
statements of a number of the State 
banks doing business in this city, pub- 
lished in our columns this week and 
last. A summary of the more important 
items is given herewith: 


BANK OF AMERICA. 


fe EFF CEE eee Tr CO LEC ELE $23,947,601 
Capital stock.......sccccccccccees 1,500,000 
Selepluse ....ccccccccecesccccccces 2,250,000 
Undivided profits............++++ 154,638 
Deposits... cocccccccesecscecerere 042,963 
BOWERY BANK 

eis sa vind s licdcce tgnedee<e $3,802,313 
Capital stock.......cccccccccseoees 250, 

Surplus........cccccccccccsevcccees 500,000 
Undivided profits............0.++ 88,601 
Deposits.......-2ccccesccescceccees 963,712 

ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
ReSOUSCES..ccccccccccccccesecsece $1,504,494 
Capital stock.........eseeeeeseeees 100,000 
Undivided profits.............-+++ 220,696 
Deposits.......cccccccccccccescess 1,183,798 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK. 
RESOUFCES.....eceeeececceecseeees $9,643,059 
Capital stock..........+sseeeeeees 100,000 
Surplus and profits..........+++- 1,136,027 
Deposits.....cccccccsecccccecceces 8,407,032 
ORIENTAL BANK. 

ReSOurces.......cccccccccccescees $2,422,594 
Capital stock.......cccccccccceece 300,000 
Surplus......c-ccceccccescccescece 7 300,000 
Undivided profits.........--.--. + 102,799 
DepoSits.....-cereeeeverseseverees 157197:95 





Monetary Affairs. 


THE most striking feature of the 
financial situation is the large influx of 
gold. At this writing about $27,000,000 
have arrived or are on the way, while 
foreign bankers now anticipate that the 
season’s movement will amount to fully 
$60,000,000 in place of the earlier es- 
timates of $45,000,000. It is further 
stated that local bankers have arranged 
for the immediate importation of $20,- 
000,000 or $30,000,000. The effect of 
such a pronounced turn in the foreign 
exchanges cannot but prove highly 
beneficial. It is of special importance 
to note that this movement is entirely 
natural and not artificial; altho it will 
be remembered that a number of bank- 
ing houses made arrangements several 
weeks ago to stimulate imports of gold, 
if necessary, by extraordinary methods. 
Fortunately, there has been no occasion 
for such efforts. Gold is coming this 
way simply in settlement of our trade 
balance. Europe is a heavy purchaser 
of our products, especially wheat and 
cotton; and, our imports being light, 
balances are being paid in gold. 
The expectation that these conditions 
will last for some weeks to come ac- 
counts for the higher estimates of gold 
imports now current. Should the for- 
eign demand for American securities 
arise, as is not impossible, that would 
prove an additional factor which has 
not yet been taken into consideration. 
Opinion abroad regarding our securities 
is already changing in consequence of 
the rising sound money tide. Counter- 
acting influences are, of course, to be an- 
ticipated; and the Bank of England rate 
was advanced to partially compensate 
for the demands for gold from the 
United States, Austria and Russia. 
Natural tendencies, however, will assert 
themselves, and gold imports on a lib- 
eral scale are as sure as anything can be 
for some time tocome. Already there 
isan easier tone to the money mar- 
ket, and lower rates are anticipated 
in the future. Quite singularly 
the bank failures in New Orleans at- 
tracted little attention; and New York 
banks show increasing confidence in the 
mercantile situation. Business improve- 
ment, however, makes slow headway. 
Sentiment is growing more cheerful, 
but expresses itself in action very 
cautiously. In a few quarters there is 
a disposition to anticipate the benefits 
resulting from a defeat of the silver 
craze; but a large proportion of the 
leaders in industry and commerce 
change slowly from the attitude of 
preparation for the worst, notwith- 
standing the brighter political outlook. 
Buyers will not take hold until forced 
to recognize that values have touched 
bottom. The great danger of overcon- 
fidence in a victory for sound money is 
fully realized;.and the feeling still pre- 
vails to a large extent that uncertainty 
will not be removed until after the 
election. 


Values on the Stock Exchange were 
generally higher than a week ago. 
This was due to anticipation of a favor- 
able result at the Maine election, and 
to the continued large gold import. 
The advance in the Bank of England 
rate temporarily checked the rise; but 
this influence was soon offset by the 
prospect of gold continuing to come 
this way, and. the hope of an easier 
money market in consequence. Just 
now the market is exceptionally ex- 
posed to conflicting conditions. The 
late rise seems to have been materially 
promoted by heavy holders of stocks, 
and the professional element now 
seems desirous of a reaction. Mean- 
while, public confidence is gaining, and 
in the absence of unfavorable develop- 


ments prices cannot recede to any im- 
portant extent. Values have been 
somewhat unsettled by rate-cutting in 
the South and West, and strong efforts 
are being made for their restoration. In 
the South the rate war has been 
stopped by the courts, which issued 
a mandatory order compelling the 
roads to restore rates on the 
ground that the reductions were illegal, 
because they discriminated in favor of 
one locality over against another. Con- 
sidering business conditions, railroad 
earnings are better than expected. In 
the first week of September twenty- 
eight roads reported an increase of over 
6%; while in the fourth week of August 
seventy-seven roads reported a loss of 
over 6%. The bank reserve showed a 
smaller increase than expected in view 
of the gold movement. Specie in- 
creased $2,764,000, while legal tenders 
declined $2,580,000, owing to the in- 
terior demands for currency. The 
money market, tho easier, continues 
very firm. Call loans rule about 5%. 
Time money has been quoted as high 
as 9% for four months, and foreign 
money is loaning at 6% for sixty to 
ninety days on a gold basis. The 
movement of commercial paper is also 
checked by high rates, 8@10% being the 
quoted rate for choice bills. A favor- 
able feature in the situation is the con- 
tinued heavy foreign demand for our 
domestic products. In August we ex- 
ported breadstuffs valued at $13,845,000, 
an increase of $4,300,000 over last year, 
and cotton to the amount of $3,549,000, 
an increase of $2,300,000. In Septem- 
ber our exports were ona still larger 
scale, and there are yet no signs of 
this foreign demand abening- 

The siihaaiies is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: — 























+Sept. 12. Sept.5. . Decrease. 

845: 53,070, 1 $371,300 

Speci see 51,961,800 49,196,900 *2,764,900 
Logal | tenders... 68,219, 799,600 2,580,000 
Deposits ......... ) 447,071,800 1,417,500 
Circulation ponnee 18,711,700 17,979,500 *732,200 








The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





seniinc peste’ $51,961,800 $49,196,900  *$2,764.900 
Tegal tenders. . 68. 219, ‘600 70,799,600 2,580,000 
Total reserve. $120,1 181, 81,400 $119,996,500 * $184,900 
Reserve require: 
ag’t deposits.. 111,413,575 111,767,950 354,375 
Surpl’sres'rve. . $8,767,825 $8,228,550 $539,275 





*Increase. t+Five days. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
Sept. 14th, 1895—Surplus 
Sept. 15th, 1894—Surplus. 
Sept. 16th, 1893—Surplus.. 


Sept. 17th, 1892—Surplus.. 
“Sept. 19th, 1891-8: jurelus.. 


$26,685,25 
































GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, clos- 
ing as follows: 






“ -. Asked 
Dn atcoteinaeegestonsnnddendnenensespesseedbeuces a. 
New 4s, pageeeeee.. cool 116 
New 4s, Coupons. RS. 11 
4s, Registered... ts 1 
4s, Cou “ty an a | 108 
i, PT -Scccseshn sebupnescasbessanseee 11 li 
5s, Coupons.,.,.... il 


Carremcy 68, 1897.. ns 
Currency 68, 1898. cool 
CERT ERE GE, TIP cc asscnccvecccervcncccnsesses 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 


Sixty days. —_ see 4813¢-1 

Slight. oe ooo & oe 
ee o-oo | —~4h¢ 
Commercial, long 4.8144-13¢ 








BANK STOCKS. 

The sales of bank stocks for the week 

ending September 12th were as follows: 

ha, 165 | North America.. 
Y 215 | Park 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 








Bid. Asked. 
165 170 
120 
135 130 
300 270 300 
Chemilcal...cccccesessccesereee 4105 4,000 4,500 































































Sales. Bid. Asked 
462 500 7 
13 4 140 
185 1 cee 
206 195 200 
135 130 aii 
pidbamesalae: oe 25 250 275 
ecueee -- 3,025 2,700 sane 
‘irst National....... ini 2,850 “ne 
irst National of 8. 100 oped 
oO mth Street. . coon 16 
Fourth National.... 160 170 
. . ,  — aerate wee 95 
290 315 
sbas 625 
105 110 
Germania........... 380 aaa 
( 165 195 
3lu esap 
157 anne 
140 sooo 
160 — 
122 eee 
750 aoe 
as 200 pene 
ceceebnbe ibe 185 195 
See 140 
eausececnut tH 130 
Poets sane 34 130 137 
erchants’ E 114 110 osee 
M oant "Morris... 190 100 ene 
Nassau............ oo ae cons 150 
New ‘Atnsierdarn kneiosaeséeeet 180 190 ions 
BOW POUE. 6 Stoncsscvccegheches 215 215 335 
New York County............ 580 610 osen 
New York Nat. Exchan; 100 % ies 
Sed York Produce Ex. 120 114 cies 
cise ntuceseienscs 2 osss 1R 
meee Ward..... ooo 1% seom 
North America. . — | 125 cone 
Oriental. . 192 34 195 
Pacific 187 180 Bate 
ark.. 251 250 260 
People’s 249 230 ‘eas 
-_. , SRO 109 100 105 
Republic............ 14844 135 150 
Seaboard National. 173 170 174 
econd National 350 425 ome 
eventh National 11344 100 bikinis 
oe and Leather 95 90 7 
biebhins dees oon, 315 280 ones 
er Nationa’ 1114 105 
te of New York 108 16 
Third National...............+ 108 103 
Tradesmen’s 90 85 95 
7 130 oenn 
quare. 1% 205 
United States aan. 205 1% kote 
Western National............. 110 110% 114 
PE ce vciterkrctrsseiscas. ovo 25 anes 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. There is a report that a large de- 
posit of petroleum has been discovered 
in Alaska. 


. At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Long Island Railroad, held on the 
8th inst., Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., was 
elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Austin Corbin. 
Mr. Baldwin retired from the second 
Vice Presidency of the Southern Rail- 
way Company on the 15th inst. 


-The following securities were 

sold at auction: 
100 shares of New York Biscuit Co........ 40 
854 shares The Sackett & Wilhelm Litho- 
BIRDIE 150), COUN. 560005 000505005 000008 33 
40 shares The Sackett & Wilhelm Lith. Co., 
Oe. 4 ne bbebas ss ++++100 
25 shares Manufacturers’ Trust Co. of 


PRNOUA G55 65s a anes cienacn. ateed 200 


...At last the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is under the manage- 
ment and control of its own officers, 
who are as follows: Edwin H. Winter, 
President; Charles F. Conney, Secre- 
tary; Albert E. Little, Treasurer; J. W. 
Kendrick, General Manager; J. M. Han- 
naford, General Traffic Manager; Fran- 
cis Lynde Stetson, General Counsel, 
New York; Charles W. Bunn, General 
Counsel, St. Paul; William H. Phipps, 
Land Commissioner, and G. S. Fernald, 
Tax Commissioner. The receivers have 
relinquished the management of the 
road and turned over all the property 
and franchises to the officers above- 
named. 


..-. The Directors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company met on the 
gth inst. and issued the following i 
of earnings: 


Surplus April 1st, 1896............ $7,638,957 
Net revenues, quarter June 3oth.. 1,400,199 
Total...... OY seeeeeses $9,039,156 
Dividend 14%, July 15th.$1,191,958 
Interest on bondeddebt.. 223,504 
Sinking funds........... 20,000 
Sinking funds returned.. 40,000 
1,435»463 
Surplus July 1st............... $7,643,693 
Estimated net revenue quarter 
September joth............. + 1,600,000 
Total....... Sed cdbecssccces $9,243,693 
Interest on bonds.... - $223,900 


Sinking RE 


BAMAMCS, .cccogncesroscectevess $9,000,193 
Dividend 1(%.........essseeeeeee+ 1,191,960 


‘Surplus, after paying divi- 
GORE oi cicciscccccebusd eeeecee $7,808,233 








September 17, 1896 


A dividend of 14% on the capital stock 
of the company was declared payable on 
and after the fifteenth day of October 
next. 


.... The well-known banking-house 
of W. N. Coler & Co., of this city, 
have received from a prominent busi- 
ness man of Kansas the following let- 
ter, which we have been permitted to 
copy: 

‘* As to the political situation, itis very 
much out here as you describe it being 
there—‘ very much mixed ’—and it is dif- 
ficult to make any prediction or conjec- 
ture even as to the probable result. 

‘*There is something very alluring 
about the free silver argument. Many 
level-headed men and life-long Republi- 
cans here have become fascinated by the 
Bryan free-silver rainbow, and are likely 
to drop the substance that they now hold 
to grasp at the fantastic shadows that 
have been conjured up by the free silver 
propagandists. 

‘*There is, of course, a large class in 
the West who have suffered from the ex- 
treme depression until they have become 
pessimists. Their argument is that ‘it 
can’t be worse,’ and even if there is a 
general shaking up and crash it can’t 
hurtthem. All of these and the other 
soured, disappointed and dilapic © -d 
specimens of humanity are clamorous .-r 
Bryan and free silver. The argument 
that it will bring about disturbances and 
panics falls upon deaf ears. They say 
we want to hear it jingle all about the 
financial heavens, and will rejoice when 
the ‘ Plutocrats’ are compelled to take to 
cover. It is surprising that so many 
good, conservative men are training in the 
same crowd. Many conservative Demo- 
ocrats—among whom is the writer—are 
doing all they can to discourage and dis- 
countenance Bryanism. It is difficult, 
however, to get Democrats to vote for 
McKinley, as they regard his protection 
ideas with as great avergion as they do 
Bryan’s free silver repudiation senti- 
ments. My present judgment is that 
Bryan will carry Kansas and sweep the 
West, tho there are some indications of a 
reaction which may puta very different 
face upon the matter before election. 

‘*T believe an independent, sound- 
money Democrat’s ticket would take 
many votes that otherwise will go to 
Bryan. These are Democrats who are 
opposed to financial quackery and dan- 
gerous experiments with silver, but will 
not vote for McKinley, and are ashamed 
to shrink the citizen’s duty to vote. 

“It is possible that between now and 
election the respectable element in the 
free silver party in the West will discover 
the character of their anarchist associ- 
ates, and partcompany with them. Let 
us hope that there is still a God and that 
he has not lost all interest in American 
politics.”’ 








We have been at much pains to poepese a 
reliable list of bonds and _stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


L RS INVESTMENT 
IT. | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The Manhattan Railway Company 
has declared a quarterly divivend of 
1%% on the capital stock, payable at 
71 Broadway October Ist. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following divi- 
dends, payable October, 2d, 1896: 

On that portion of the preferred stock which is en- 


titled to quarterly dividends, 134%. 
On the common stock a diyidend of 3%. 


The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, 
of which A. S. Frissell is President and 
Frank Dean is Cashier, has declared a 
regular dividend of 20% and an extra 
dividend of 5%, both free of tax, pay- 
able October Ist. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of $3.50 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock and $2.00 per share on the 
common stock, payable at their office 
in this city on October 21st. 


Waited States 
Hiorlgage & Trust fo. 


CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
Ld - oe 000. 
_ohbieal ee -*7:000-000. 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 





OFFICERS, 
W.YWoung © = © 


George President. 
Luther Kountze,<e« e@ Mage hemes ay 
JamesTimpson, @ Vice- ident. 
Arthur Turnbull,=-= © e« Treasurer. 
‘William P. Elliott, = eo Secretary. 
Cc 


lark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 
= 


EXECUTIVE erie. 
Chari IE, v E. Kissel, 
io: eA a vemeyer, yer, Lather Kountze, 
TsO! Jomes 
Tuchard A. McCurdy. 
DIRBOTORS. . 
fam Gustav EF. Kissel, 
Dumont Clarke, Luther Kountze, 
Charles D. Dickey,Jr, | Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Di Lewis Ma i 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore orford, ~ 
| A. 1 fi Richard fo M s 'e 
= 
(Gardiner G. MHubpard, George W. Toung 


IN EVERY COUNTRY 
UNDER THE SUN 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


are negotiable. 


A 1 for Travelers and Remitters. 
Write for circular. 


THE U.S. CHEQUE BANK,L’D. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
“EDWARD E. 
FISH, 





STUYVESANT 


POOR, President ; 
JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 


Vice President; 


President; RICHAR. OD DRLAF IELD, Vice President; 
yee aoe IC CKOK, * cars EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
ss’t Cash 
The National Park Bank of New York. 
A it OR ae EEE 2,000,000 
Rap a3 napa fe $3 0007000 
Extension, Safety Vaults for the Conven- 


Entra rough th 
DIRECTORS: Joseph Moore, ,. Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, ’ Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple: 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George 8S. Hickok, George Fred- 
erick Vietor. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEVENTH 
Q°\ ARD BANK, at the close of business, on 
the sd. iw of September, 1896: 


RESOURCES. 
lease and discounts, less due from direct- 


























Liab bane aeeeee iptabescasesiises sissten ey $968,742 52 
a ~ 1) rectors, as per schedule (as 
% Eli debsstccectdsncedeenenbsvcessssos 21,706 66 
A... F EES PE Ee ee 462 19 
Due from trast companies, ee — _ 
tional banks............ 147,609 77 
Banking house and lot. 45,000 00 
Other —_, estate.. 1,075 00 
Stocks and bonds. . 101,982 02 
le 108,834 50 
8. legal tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks................-- 62,010 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
41,336 7 
259 17 
5,475 67 
$1,504,494 27 
LIABILITIES. - 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. +  $100¢90 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
$9,338 89 
I 326 25 
] 284 92 
( 210,745 47 
—-___- 220,695 53 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $1,163,918 05 
Demand cert — of de- 
DOGEE cc leccccccscccccsccese 2,000 00 
Certified che ivevccsuseoas 17,787 
= checks outstand- 
1,183,740 74 
Unpaid dividends.... 58 00 
bainde ebadnd coeminn se soscevcccagpecoens og 2494 7 


Tota! 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH 
WARD BANK, a bank located _ doing business at No. 
147 Avenue D, in the City of New York, in said county, be- 
pealy sworn,for himself, ave that the Sores pre rt, 
th the schedule accompa' the same, fs, re- 
ts, a true statement oft the Condition of t the bald t bank, 
at the close of business on the 3d = of September, 
1896 ; and they further say that the business of said bank 
has Ss oe 


‘been tt the location required by the 
ee law (Cha) 9, Laws of 1892), and not else- 
where ; t the. above report is made in compliance 
with an official oom received from Se Superintendent 

des day of September, 





nent’s know 
report is deriv: from 8 a constant familiarity with a 
a ion of the a of said onan, & oat that 
and schedules were 


nent’s personal supervision, and Re tee STEERS, the 


President, is bsen and cannot 
ore “CHARLES BROWN Ca Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to by deponent the 8th da: y of 


eeemaitatataeed me> son W. SwAIx 


ole Yad tt 














THE INDEPENDENT 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
NO. il WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 


Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission for 
cash or on ma 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - .- - $605,800. 
GIG, wee von vsicccccuticetecshaveccebetecea $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking = eerie. ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
by AAU» 
EXECUTORS, ETC., RE 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


GOVERNMENT ano 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall St., New York. 














UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOWERY 
BANK OF NE YORK, at the close of busi- 
ness on the 3d day of September, 1896: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Direct- 
ors 





ante ceabens bonmedanienssocetesaenesesapeeons $2,298,415 35 
ae. of Directors, as per bepeenenes tes 
Limaee $6 Su ahainweuben nat ° 90,700 00 
ous erdrafts, as per schedule 1,528 90 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule.............. 206,045 89 
Other real estate, «s per schedule........... 18,500 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per oe. 37,096 08 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule.......... 6,086 16 
Specie, as per schedule...................... 400,009 40 
. S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks..................+ 329,442 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges ° ELAR ET OR 102,084 56 
Other items carried as cash, as per 
schedule 2,404 21 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $250,000 00 
3 us 500,000 00 














profit: 88,600 71 
Due depositors as follows. viz. 
Deposits subject to xeon 
Certified checks............. 
Due savings banks.......... 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends........... 180 
——_——_ 2,963,761 84 
cari ieieeceeeadcteipensscaderdene 802,312 55 
STATE OF NEw York, COUNTY OF a! oun 88.0 
TON, President, ani AYHEW, 


sami respects, a true 
statement of the Se ndition of the said bank at the close 
of business on the third day of September, 1896; 
and they further say that the oo * said bank has 
been transacted at the location uired the bankin 
law (Chap. 689, Laws of E-%, not by sewhere ; an 
that the above report maae min compliance with an 
official notice receiv ed .— the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 3d day of September, 1896, as the 
day on which such report shall be made; that deponents’ 
ay tebe of the correctness of the “toregoing report 
is derived from a constant familiarity with and inspec- 
tion of the affairs of said corporation; and that said re- 
port and schedules were PNP AMIL a Of eee per- 
sania 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho! 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 

whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of est: 

Reloue and benevolent institutions, and fudividaats: ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 
JamMEs S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


| WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 
|Wa. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Grorex F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF Astor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

OHN J. PHELPS, 





al depository for moneys paid 
dto act as guardian, trustee 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMEs, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CoopPER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 

WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, DasIEL Lorp, 
ALEX. E. ORR JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
a _ DIVIDENDS. — i 











THE FIFTH AVERUS ! BANK OF NEW 


September 4th, 1896. 
A regular dividend of 20 Per Cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of 5 Per Cent. (both free of tax) have been de- 
clared on the capital stock of this bank, payable Octo- 
ber Ist, 1896. Transfer books will = closed from noon 
of September 23d until October Ist, 
PRANK D DE AN, Cashier. 


THE AMERICAN BUSAR REFINI RG. go. 
EW YORK, September 9th, 1 
The Board of ae of the American Sugar Ren fin- 
ing ds payabl have this rie Sootass the following divi- 
dends payable October 2d, 1 
Ont portion of the *.~ ae Sock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends 134 per c 
On the Common Stock a dividend of | ton cent. 
The transfer books will close on Sept. 16th at three 
o'clock P.M., and be reopened on Oct. 
JNO. E. SBARLES, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
AILWAY COMPANY. 





oun from Be net earnings during the fiscal year ending 
8 per share 


rk, — E on the 2ist 


of October next at the office of the company, 30 Broad 


St., New York. 
The transfer books will close on the 29th — —_ 
ber at 3 p.m., and reopen on the 22d of October n 
FRANK 8S. BOND, Vice-Pre sident. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY CO., 
No. 71 BRoaDWay, NEW YORK, 


eptember 8th, 1896, 
FIFTIETH QUARTERLY | IVIDEND. 


2 quarterty dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable at this office on and after Thursday, 
ber ist, 1896. The transfer books will be closed on 
Wednesday, September 16th, at 3 o’clock p.m., and will 
be reopened on Friday, October 2d, at 10 o'clock a.m. 
= transfer books will again closed oa Friday 





sonal supervision. 
YH E W, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and pak, i by both deponents 
the 10th day of September, 1896, before me. 


mM. R. Kurav, 
Notary Pubite No. 39, N.Y. Co. 
wor\ 7 oe REPORT OF THE ORIENTAL, 


», at the close of business, on the 
day of September, 1896 : 











RESOURCES. 
in and discounts, less due from direct- 
panes eahngees cccnmepcenacocobenehsoss es an’ $1,357,967 84 
Liability of directors, as per schedule (as 
ebededcesenepdadegeedth woccceseere'’ 19,500 00 
ov Sa as per schedule..... 187 34 
Due from trust a State 
tional banks, as per schedule 134,475 45 
~~ ~wamnd and lot, as per 
Other real estate, as per 
COMORMES. 2. .ccecsccccccccscce 
86,700 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule.......... 462,366 14 
aries OS POF GORORMIC. «600 ccecccscovecvcce 175,504 30 
-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks................0+5 82,858 00 
Cash items, viz., 
Bills ond checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $72,333 57 
Other items ee as cash, 
as per schedule............ 25,081 67 
-_-__-- 97,415 24 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
Current CXPCNSES.........ccccccccccecccceee 5,619 96 
OME cc's Sivedncctncotecaesvesocescesveces $2,422,594 27 
ey ee 
Capital stock paid i, in cash. . omnn,enp 00 
Surplus fund.. 300,000 UU 
Undivided profit 
Discount..... 
Other profits.............00+ 
102,799 U. 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check... $1,405,231 94 
Demand certificates of de- pa 
ertified checks.....0200.22. 23,713 82 
1,42),445 76 
Due savings banks............-ssssesesesees Yor, 605 61 
Amount due not included un- 
— any of the above heads, 
Unpaid dividends........... 2,713 83 
RO Ae A eee Pi 
STATE OF uae YorK court or New Yo 


CLINTON W. STARKEY President ‘and NELSON & 
AYRES, Cashier of ne "Orlen Bank, a bank loca 
d do business at No. 


ve report is made in compliance with ‘an oftctal 
no ~~ received from the Superintendent of 
the 3d day of September, 1896, as the bm i. 
8 made; that deponents’ 
of the ea ap me 
Sp familiarity with and 
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Severally eunecribod and torn mio b Sout depone 
the 5th day of September, 1896, ore me. -_ 


Notary Pans $e SEH, 








October 9th, Ce 0 *clock P.M. (preparatory to the annua 
of t 0 be held on Wednesday, 
Nov = ith, 1896), and will be eapepenee on Thursday, 
November 12th, at = o + A.M 
W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN resto TELEGRAPH CO., 
NEw YorK, September 9th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 112. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
October next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of September inst. 

For the pupeee of the annual meeting of stockholders 

ednesday, the 14th day of October next, 

and of the Dividend above referred to, the transfer 
ks will be closed at 3o0’clock on the afternoon of 
September 19th inst., and re-opened on the morning of 


October 15th, 1896. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL trade continues exceedingly 
quiet, and bank clearings at leading 
cities last week were more than 20% 
less than a year ago. There has, how- 
ever, been a further improvement in 
s2ntimeut, which later on must reflect 
itself in more freedom in transactions. 
Change for the better is primarily due 
to the better political outlook. Many 
branches of trade are, however, in ripe 
condition for a forward movement. 
Supplies are low, prices ditto; and noth- 
ing is wanted but some influence to 
stimulate buyers, who are slow in 
changing from the habit of fighting for 











concessions into the payment of ad-' 


vances. The cotton goods market is a 
striking example of this. Staple fabrics 
have been generally advanced, because 
of the rise in raw material and pro- 
longed restriction at the mills; but 
buyers meet the new prices very re- 
luctantly. The same experience is 
likely to follow in othertrades. Cotton 
was strong, middling uplands advanc- 
ing Kc. to 8%c., owing to the monthly 
Government report, showing a deteri- 
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oration of 15 points in condition during 





August. The report on principal crops 
was as follows: 
CONDITION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, SEPT. IST. 
Sept., Sept., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
"96. = '95- «= "04. = 93) "92 
Corn........91-0 096.4 634 76.7 79.6 
Wheat...... 74.6 75.4 837 74.0 85.3 
| ee 82.0 837 86.9 820 88.5 
2) 74.0 86.0 77.8 74.9 789 
Barley...... 83.1 87.6 71.5 838 87.4 
Potatoes....83.2 908 62.4 71.8 74.8 
Cattons..... 64.2 70.8 859 73-4 76.8 
Tobacco... ..88:5°" 85.3. 765 723: 799 
Buckwheat..93.2 87.5 69.2 77.5 89.0 





According to the New York Produce 
Exchange estimates, these figures sug- 
gest a crop of 2,122,200,000 bushels of 
corn against 2,151,138,000 in 1895, and 
acrop of 262,131,000 bushels of wheat 
compared with 257,709,000 bushels in 
1895. As a whole the crop situa- 
tion may be regarded as satisfactory. 
Wheat advanced 1 4c. to 64c. There 
s a free movement of this crop in the 
Northwest, and exports of both wheat 
and corn continue on a heavy scale. 
Since January Ist the receipts of grain 
at Atlantic seaports have been 152,000,- 
ooo bushels compared with 83,700,000 
bushels same time last year. The iron 
trade is very dull, and there are few 
signs of improvement save certain spec- 
ulative purchases of Southern iron. The 
weekly output of pig iron fell to 130,500 
tons in August, a shrinkage of 40% 
since November. Boots and shoes are 
being shipped in large quantities, and 
leather sells more freely, while hides 
are firmly held at Chicago. In wool 
there is more speculation, but the 
mills have experienced no change for 
the better as yet. 


|O'N ell’ 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





The most Popular Department Store in 
the United States. 


‘Gold Standard” 


Bicycles. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 





That’s 7 the Name 
That Does It. 


That name-plate saves you just 
$56.00. Why pay that $56, do to ‘the 
maker for his name-plate when it 
doesn’t benefit you or enhance the 
value of the wheel? 

When you buy a wheel buy a 
good one, one that you can depend 
on and feel proud of, and that’s the 
kind ofa whedudll sell you for $44. 
Ren ONE OF OUR 
«© SPECIALS IN “SUNDRIES” 


1,000-Mile 39c. 


CYCLOMETERS, 


All Mail Orders must be Accom- 
panied by Cash. 


Send for our big Illustrated Cata- 


Plate 








logue. Mailed free to any Address 
outside of N. Y. City. You’ll find it 
yee 

Mention ‘‘ The Independent.” 
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BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!! 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


TURKISH BATH TOWELS. 














Big, soft, absorbent Turkish Towels 
that measure 22 by 45 inches and 
have the long, luxurious | = 
make a good “rub-down” a pi 

At 19 cents each, 
or two for 35 cents. We pay the 
postage. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHiag. 


























_ TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


















&* Sprin 
& of Pustlo. 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKevescceece 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Tourist Dictienary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
| & Sent Free... Gen’l Pass. Agent, , 
§ = Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
Now the Legion of Honor. 


THE Supreme Commander of the 
Legion of Honor has addressed to the 
members an explanatory circular, dated 
July 20th last, in connection with the 
August and September - assessments. 
At this time, he says, there is an emer- 
gency. Mortality has been heavy for 
three years past, and exceptionally so 
during the past year. Usually the 
death rate in spring and summer falls 
much below that in the rest of the year; 
but in 1896 the mortality in April-June 
inclusive has gone far beyond the usual 
experience, and so on July 1st there 
were reported or proven, unpaid and 
unprovided for, 229 deaths, calling for 
$630,000. The assessments already 
called, including that for July, will leave 
a shortage equivalent to the usual avails 
of twoassessments. The finances are in 
perfect order, and when this unusual de- 
mand has been met it will be easy to 
‘* proceed with renewed hope and vigor 
on the basis of one of the usual assess- 
ments per month.” The causes of the 
present emergency are: ‘‘ First, for a 
long period the larger portion of our 
membership have been indifferent to 
an extension of our work; second, our 
death rate has become larger, and for 
some time past has been exceptionally 
heavy.” 

This explanatory circular differs in 
little except brevity from others of its 
kind. As assessment or ‘‘ natural pre- 
mium” societies advance in years, they 
one by one find themselves in this 
emergency: the officers must face the 
trouble of trying to avoid payment of 
death claims, or they must make in- 
creased calls upon the members. 
Choosing the latter, they are compelled 
to offer an explanation, and that is al- 
ways an increased, or unprecedented, 
and (of course) a temporary rate of 
mortality. Sometimes, an epidemic of 
some sort is mentioned as the transient 
disturbing cause; in this instance, three 
months of 1896, for some mysterious 
reason which it is inferred will not exist 
again, made unprecedented havoc. The 
real reason is not stated—we will not 
say that it may not even be unsuspected ; 
it is simply that the membersare growing 
older and therefore die faster. Increased 
mortality is the very thing which 
should have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for; it is to meet increased 
need without increased demand that re- 
serves are accumulated, and when any 
organization fails to make provision in 
advance for the ‘‘emergency ’’ that re- 
lentless thing comes just the same. 

Nor is the indifference of the mem- 
bers ‘‘to an extension of our work” an 
adequate explanation, altho it is so 
easy and convenient that it is always 
put forward in such cases. This ‘‘new 
blood” fallacy need not be explained 
again. We will simply point out that 
no business which is attempted upon an 
unsound and unprofitable basis can 
ever be saved by doing it upon a large 
scale, and (on the other hand) that the 
level-premium plan, by its reserves, in- 
tentionally and completely makes the 
payment of insurance contracts inde- 
pendent of any interest felt by the 
members ‘‘in extension” and even of 
new business from any source. 


One Experience with Lloyds. 


THE Western Jmnsurance Review, of 
St. Louis, tells how Mr. Chas. P. Heil, 
a well-to-do butcher in that city, had a 
fire in his pork house in September 
last. That did not worry him, for he 
was insured and the policies were safe 
in his safe. When he came to look at 
them he found one issued by the 
Etna, of Hartford, and one by the 
Buffalo German; he knew about those, 
but the third was called the ‘‘ Buffalo 
Fire and Marine Underwriters, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.,” and was signed by some- 











body as ‘‘attorney for the under- 
writers,” and there was some printed 
matter which Mr. Heil could not make 
out at all. Something queer about 
this; so he went to Broker Bersch, 
whom he had trusted to look after the 
incidental matter of keeping him in- 
sured, and Bersch explained that this 
was a ‘‘ Lloyds’”’ policy and just as good 
as others, and so on. 

Mr. Heil did not quite understand, 
but it must be all right, and he waited. 
Presently a man came along who said 
he was an adjuster, and he fixed up the 
papers for the Aitna and the Buffalo 
German, not saying anything about the 
‘« Buffalo Fire”; soon a couple of drafts 
in settlement arrived and were de- 
livered to Mr. Heil and put in bank. 

The Lloyds adjuster was slow in 
arriving—perhaps too busy looking 
after premiums elsewhere; so Broker 
Bersch wrote on. Then Mr. Z. H. 
Austin, whose name appears as one of 
‘‘underwriters,’’ came on from Chi- 
cago, and an amount for settlement was 
agreed on, five months after the fire, 
but the draft did not follow. Thena 
draft on the ‘‘attorney”’ was made and 
was deposited for collection, and it 
came back protested, with fees to pay 
upon it. The ‘‘attorney” replied to 
inquiries that the policy was valueless, 
the premium not having been paid. Mr. 
Heil searched and found Broker 
Bersch’s receipt; Broker Bersch also 
found his, and showed that he paid 
E. Littlefield & Co., of Chicago; but 
‘‘attorney” McFall repiied that they 
were no agents of his, notwithstanding 
they had his policies to deliver. Then 
McFall was reminded that sending the 
adjuster to agree on the amount was a 
waiver of such wiggling excuses and he 
would please to pay up; but McFall 
was pleased to pay no attention, and 
letters to him began to come back un- 
opened. Further investigation showed 
that Mr. McFall had the habit of bor- 
rowing names without authority to 
serve as ‘‘underwriters,” and, desiring 
a change of climate, had left Buffalo 
for Charleston, where he has a $100,000 
company whose cash assets consist of 
$3,000 in ‘‘ furniture, etc.,’’ and $97,000 
in ‘‘ other investments.” 

It may be—altho we do not believe it 
—that there are owners of life insurance 
policies and savings bank deposits who 
are indifferent whether the dollar in 
which they are paid is worth one hun- 
dred cents or somewhat less. And it 
may be—altho we do not believe that, 
either—that some owners of fire policies 
would as soon chase up the underwrit- 
ers in case ofa fire, and sue them one 
by one if any can be found to be sued, 
as to have a policy backed by age, rep- 
utation and solid assets in hand. The 
trouble is that one policy is as good as 
another until you have a fire, just as one 
egg is as good as another until you need 
to break the shell; and the policy which 
is for premium only and does not con- 
template payment can be sold so very 
low that many people don’t think. 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets,  - $29,600,000 


Insurance in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











1850. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ens old and ate pe Compeny bag has.now the “whieh has 
taught 1 it thet —: sine qua non of sane is the 


tion of pofley towat of saaevanee, and the pursuit of a ab. 
oral policy ene both its Insured and its 





forfett {din iy foreithe i a non. 

‘orfe rov: generally for-either 0) 

or ex cite lovurenee, at the option of tncealiop Holder. 
in payment of remit > 

e past forty-five years abundantly 

) Be -*.. its Social secu urit; ute security. 


je. and successful Agents, Agents, wishing to represent 











- Compan iy, ma, commun cate with the President, at 
e Home On Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
eee eee enone P e 
ks iat RRR "Soovesors. 
A. Assistant Secretary 
WM, To TR RIED 0 0c cc cccccccccccccsccccccccoes Act 
coneonemnesninuslll Cashier. 
Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


JOHN J. TUCKER. ...... sssscccccesceveseecsess Builder. 
PERKINS, Jn.. Pres. imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
TAMING WFIU... oo. .cc.ccccccccnsccescssses Leather 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


ASSETS.............000000055 . $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.............. +. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W.ANDERSON Cen. Agent. © 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 256 Broadway, New York, 


JANUARY Ist, 


(896. 





Total Admitted Assets.--..........cecccccccceceee 


Ashoamebindbadeb tidak: catencoaeet $8,961,874 35 


Total liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations and out- 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York Insurance Depart- 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.... 


SOOO H HRT T ERE EE HEE EEEEO SEES TEETH EEEEEESEESEE EH EEEEEEEESEEEEEEE OSES ESET SEES 


$7:947,665 © 08 


sbotelin tank cheesbaantrene sat aeceihbe sa $1,034,209 27 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President.. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 





ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895............ $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

bn ons ccecbcccccoccccsecncccsecse 027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895..............26 $2,540,748 83 


— paid during the same 

Pic an.ciccnsgrcenccacesnnsces 
Prana of Premi- 

ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 


City Banks and other Stocks $8,059,105 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
PRON: coccccecebccuriccececcccssesccss 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
TI coins ne ce cccctbiccesenesassesiccvene 202,518 33 
DIOR. cvcccccpenssccvcsscscescsescsovesese $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of p it, and 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE N_ DENTON SMITH 
A. A. RAVEN HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAM ES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MA’ 
WILLI OOT LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM He WEBB,” WALDRON P. i 
HORACE GRA ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN Dei 2 THOMSEN AAC BELL, 
CHARLES RDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. TiAWEES, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, VERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIA ULTON, 
C. A. HA . GEO RGR Wt SOINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAU LL. A 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B: WOODWARD, 





ogy COPPELL. 


w. H i MOORE, President. 
A. RAVE EA Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, ad Vice President. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minutes to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think of 
what this means and how easily your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 














Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1885, 





Cash Capital................s0eeeee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, etc Py - 4,191,020 12 
Net SurpluB...............c.sseeeee 2,025,808 13 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross AGBCtS..............c cece eens 3216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER ‘3hst, 1895. 
ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,53!- - owned 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 
Real Estate 





$107,199,824 52 
32,712,480 03 


16,008,650 00 

+ Net Premiums in course of collection 4,854,587 95 

Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged cheveen in 

Liabilities $9,300,000) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,780,867 66 

Interest and Rents accrued ‘ 1,302,836 50 

Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2, inal. 00) 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets . . . $174,791,990 54 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 


$147,740,656 00 


1,200,000 OO 


1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance : . 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ; ‘ 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments ° 188 1025 35 


Total Liabilities . 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 


Total . : 


INCOME—1895. 
New premiums (including Annuities, teeta 
Renewal Premiums 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $31,000.00) 


Total Income 


$150, 0,753,312. 65 


24,038,677 89 
$174,791,990 54 








2 $6,201,658 49 
24,117,092 96 

7573-514 11 

S37, 892,265 56 








DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 


Death Claims ~ $8,677,033 24 
Endowments . k - dl a 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders 








: 6,044,053 63 

All other gaan pansies Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising : : : 7,369,523 94 
Total Disbursements . ; $24, 663,055 88 
Excess of income 7 : . ° . 13,229,209 68 


eh te: ie 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


‘$37, 892,265 56 














Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 262,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 a ‘ 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. 691 8,507,762 
Total . ° - z ‘ - 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 é F ‘ - 39,187 108,810,758 
¢ Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 ' 277,693 $799,027,329 
Gain in 1895 . : . > 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 PF 2 ‘ 8,254 21,643,883 





* CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, January lith, 1896, 
I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 


YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1895, to be 


$ 147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$24,038,677.89, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$ 174,791,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 
City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 











[u. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS: ‘ 
JOHN A. McCALLy........ccceeceeee President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS............,... Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK............-000++ Vice President. | HUGH S. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A.H. WELCH........-.---- 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier. 
BR. W. WEEKBG.......--.c0ccceeeeeeeeeeees Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.............. Sabu Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY.........-.+++++ Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
C. C. BALD WIM, 0.00 ccccccccccccccccccccccccsssecces Banker. | DAVID NEVING.......0.ccccccccoccesesccovces Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY........-0eeeeeeeeeeeeees Capitalist Aveustus G, PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS..............+00« 3d Vice President 
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A Universal Benefactor. 


THE following extract, which is taken 








from the columns of the Cincinnati Com- 


mercial Gazette, presents so much of 


sound logic and truth regarding the 


business of Life Insurance that we feel 
constrained to place it before the readers 
of THE WEEKLY STATEMENT: 


‘sIt has been said that every truth goes 
through three phases: First, people say it 
is impossible; next, that it conflicts with 
the Bible, and third, that they always knew 
it was so. The story of Life Insurance 
comes well within this description. At the 
outset few were so sanguine as to accept the 
idea, few so believing as to do it the faint- 
est'reverence. Then, as its growing worth 
and importance began toimpress the world, 
it was often denounced asa sort of challenge 
to Providence, embryotic if not full-fledged 
impiety, and a distinct attempt to wager on 
the most sacred of conditions—that of 
human existence. To-day it is the one 
thing in the business, financial, social and 
family life believed in by everybody, 
whether insured or not. That is its wholly 
unparalleled feature; nobody doubts its 
worth; all admit its value and necessity. 
The man whois insured shows, by accepting 
his policies and keeping them in force, that 
he certainly understands the need of such 
provision; while the uninsured man is al- 
ways either ‘going to take out policies 
soon,’ or has some reason for not doing so 
other than a disbelief in its worth. ‘It’sa 
grand, good thing,’ he freely admits, but 
not just adapted to his present require- 
ments. All are thus for it—none against it. 

“Its standing before the world verges al- 
most upon the sublime. No power is too 
strong to be beyond its aid, no individual 
too lowly for its succor. It lends money to 
the nation, or pays it to the humblest 
widow. To-day it makes a loan on some 
great office structure, and so helps build 
cities; to-morrow it loans to a farmer, and 
thus aids the country. Now it buys a block 
of sound bonds, and now invests in other 
varied sterling securities, keeping good 
money in wholesome circulation, and all the 
while, year by year, is disbursing mil- 
lions upon millions among bereaved homes 
up and down the land.” 


To no Life Insurance company in the 
land does this more clearly apply than to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. its organization this 
Company has paid to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries more than $411,000,000, 


Since 


while at the present time it holds more 
than $221,000,000 in trust for its three 
hundred thousand policyholders. No 
business evolved by the mind of man can 


Not- 
withstanding its long career of useful- 


point to such marvelous results. 


ness, this truly great Company is moving 
onward, dispensing help throughout the 
length and breadth of the world, and tak- 
ing on responsibilities and future obliga- 
tions which will be as faithfully dis- 
charged as have been those committed 
to its trust in the past.—( Weekly State- 
ment.) 
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Old and Young. 


The Pilgrim’s Lesson. 


BY HENRY REED CONANT. 





Fut wretched is the life I lead! 
What days I've vainly sighed for bread, 
With nought whereon to lay my head 
When night should come! 
Oh, weary are the hearts indeed 
That restless roam! 


I left the home of my delight; 

I left the fireside glowing bright; 

I left the couch, so soft and white, 
Where, from the cold, 

I safely wrapped me every night 
Within its fold. 


I left—but how can I explain? 
’Twere better could my lips refrain— 
One that I’ll ne’er behold again 
While earth I tread; 
For long years since from care and pain 
Her spirit fled. 


’Twas she who taught me in my youth 

To follow in the paths of truth; 

’Twas she whose gentle hand did smooth 
My pain away; 

Whose loving kiss my heart would soothe 
At close of day. 


I left her and those pleasures dear 
To roain through deserts wild and drear; 
And many a lone and weary year 
I’ve passed since then. 
Ah, the world’s lessons are severe 
To wandering men! 


But well my various wanderings far— 

Where bolts of penury embar, 

Or wealth impels its golden car— 

Have taught me this: 

That mortals make their greater share 
Of wo and bliss. 


Then, reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
In rural vale or city mart, 
Or in some region far apart, 
Mid scenes unknown— 
Know, all true joy rests in thy heart, 
And there alone. 


New York Ciry. 





The Stranger Within the Gates. 


BY WALKER KENNEDY. 
I. 


THE city of Tenebron was set upon 
a hill, and girdled with high mountains. 
Its foundations were sunk deep into the 
earth, and it was inclosed by a wall 
black with the blasts of time. Its gates 
were, in a measure, castles built of solid 
masonry, and at intervals tall watch- 
towers arose from the wall; and in the 
night-time the lights were kept burning 
there, and the cry of the watchmen, as 
it passed from tower to tower, encircled 
the city and told that all was well. 
Yet this seemed a useless precaution; 
for Tenebron was a city set apart, not 
only by nature, but by reason of its un- 
canny fame and the peculiarities of its 
own people. The world beyond the 
mountains knew but little of it, and 
very few were the strangers who entered 
its gates. Those who had journeyed 
thither were said to have suffered a 
strange affliction; but, whether this was 
‘true or not, none was ever known to 
come back. Various explanations were 
offered of this. Some said that the Law 
of Strangers did not prevail in Tene- 
bron, and that the rash man who en- 
tered its frowning gates paid for his 
temerity with his life. Others contended 
that the stranger was seduced by the 
scarlet rites observed in the City of 
Dark Enchantment, and that the blan- 
dishments which beckoned to him from 
all sides made him forget the world be- 
yond and his own unrounded life. 
Whatever might be the truth, the city 
stood apart for many generations, suffi- 
cient unto itself, shunned by the people 
beyond the mountains, abandoned, 
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apparently, to time and solitude. Ev- 
ery year its walls grew blacker, and a 
deeper mystery shrouded its shadowy 
towers, its menacing minarets and its 
cloistral. palaces. Sometimes curious 
people would climb the surrounding 
mountains to gaze upon it. To them 
its walls looked like writhing serpents 
knotted together, and its gates like the 
hoods of the cobra. Toone who viewed 
it from the valley that surrounded it the 
effect was said to be weird and inex- 
plicable. Its walls, and the shimmer- 
ing outlines of its high, black houses, 
seemed part of a mirage. Its gates were 
kept closed, save when opened to the 
wayfarer asking entrance; and there 
was no sign of life about the place, ex- 
cept from the blue coils of smoke which 
rose from it. Those who contemplated 
the city, whether in full daylight or 
when the watch lights gleamed from its 
many towers in the night, were seized 
with an unaccountable dread, and were 
glad to return whence they had come. 

Yet it was to this city, having but the 
slightest contact with the life of the 
world, that the Stranger came—the 
one who brought to this people the con- 
firmation of the Seventh Prophecy in 
their Book of Traditions, and taught 
them to lift the eye from the ground. 
All that is to be told here was collected 
piecemeal afterward; and it is presented 
without any explanation of the difficul- 
ties surmounted, the dead language 
brought to light, or the tablets deci- 
phered by patient scholarship. 

It is now thought that the people of 
Tenebron were the immediate predeces- 
sors of man as he is known to-day, and 
that at one time or another all peoples 
were like them. It is even said that at 
the time of their power and pride the 
strange affliction which marked them 
was duplicated in other peoples, or par- 
alleled in some way, and that their 
history is a fair type of the history of all 
nations. 

Be that as it may, the people of Tene- 
bron were afflicted with a peculiar ocu- 
lar disease. It was not the ‘‘ glamour” 
which made the world all blue, or red, 
or yellow, but a drooping of the upper 
lid, which prevented them from lifting 
the eye. The result of this affliction 
was that none of them had ever seen 
the concave heavens, and all of them 
looked perpetually toward the earth. 
As the mountains were far higher than 
the hill on which the city stood, they 
could only catch a faint glimmer of the 
sunset in the west or the sunrise in the 
east, but nevera glimpse of the sun 
itself. Some of their wise men had 
built lofty towers in the hope that they 
could go high enough to see the ball of 
fire as it rose or fell beyond the moun- 
tains. Such science as they had en- 
abled them to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of such a globe traveling over- 
head from east to west; but none had 
ever seen it, and no tower had been 
high enough to overlook the mountains. 
Another peculiarity of their vision was 
that they could see no reflection in 
pool or stream, and their sight was 

limited to the surface of the water. It 
is true that one or two gifted persons— 
seers, prophets, or what you wili—had 
claimed to have seen faint reflections of 
sun and moon and stars in the lake that 
supplied the city with its water; and 
these reports, when they had attained 
sufficient age, had been inscribed in the 
Book of Traditions, and were devoutly 
believed by all the people. There were 
great men in Tenebron at various peri- 
ods of her history who longed to lift 
the eye and see what dwelt above 
them; and these suggested that if the 
mountains were climbed the great Fire 
Ball could be seen; but some efforts 
made in this direction revealed the fact 


that the People of the Downcast Eye 
could not climb, because they could not 
see above them and select a way over 
the mountains. Several lives were lost 
in this endeavor, and at last all hope of 
reaching the mountain tops was aban- 
doned. Once astranger from the Land 
of the Yellow Vision had come to Tene- 
bron, and he had told the people that a 
great yellow dome was over them, with 
an immense black diamond therein 
emitting a smothered fire; while an- 
other visitor, from the People of the 
Crimson Vision, had given wonderful 
descriptions of the placid red sky, with 
its blood-red orb; and these varying 
claims had been recorded in the Book 
of Traditions. It happened that both 
of these strangers had been stricken, 
after a few days’ sojourn in Tenebron, 
with the prevailing disease of the eye; 
and so they could never return to their 
own people. 

The Book of Traditions, which was 
kept by a Board of Public Recorders, 
contained everything in the way of lit- 
erature possessed by the people; and 
through its pages had gathered, during 
the centuries, an idea that one day 
a Stranger would come who would 
teach them to lift the eye and look up 
into the heavens. The benefits to be 
derived from this could only be guessed 


at; but they felt sure that when this . 


special favor was vouchsafed them a 
new era of glory and triumph would 
dawn for Tenebron. When they could 
look upward they could cross the moun- 
tains and conquer the peoples of the 
world; Tenebron would then be known 
to the four quarters of the earth, and 
her splendor would be the envy of the 
nations. They had been careful to give 
entertainment to every stranger who 
came to their city; but it so happened 
that whenever the wayfarer brought 
them some new skill which conferred a 
blessing upon them he was in the end 
stoned to death as a public enemy. 

The people of Tenebron had no 
music, no poetry, no art, no oratory. 
It is true that there were public speak- 
ers and priests; but they invariably oc- 
cupied pulpits erected above the audi- 
ence, and so they had to talk down to 
the people. Their discourse followed 
their line of vision, and hence it was 
tame and lifeless. There could be no 
such thing as poetry or music in Tene- 
bron, for the uplifted soul was impossi- 
ble with the downcast eye. The mind 
turned perpetually to earth could never 
soar to Heaven. Music is the arch 
reaching from earth to sky, and without 
a sky it can never be. 

And so the thoughts of the people 
were all of the earth—what it would 
bring forth, what cattle could be raised 
thereon, how the god thereof could be 
propitiated. Their religion was of the 
earth likewise, and Death was the great 
theme which the learned man never 
wearied of discussing. Death was, in- 
deed, one of their gods, and they wor- 
shiped him, constantly offering sacrifices 
to him, in order that he might be per- 
suaded to pass by their houses in the 
night. Under such a condition of af- 
fairs it was necessary for all men but the 
class of gilded idlers, whom every peo- 
ple supports, to become tillers of the 
soil; and so each one of the black-roofed 
houses of Tenebron had its garden, 
which was cultivated with the utmost 
care. 

And it was to this city and this peo- 
ple that the Stranger came. 


II. 

It was a night in the springtime, and 
the moonlight fell with a ghastly white- 
ness on the black towers, the pallid lake 
and the housetops of Tenebron. The 


two watchmen at the Gate of Dreams 
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were thrashing over old straw in the 
guise of that never-failing theme, the 
coming of the Stranger. 

‘«Dost thou verily believe the tradi- 
tions?” asked Santandar, a young man 
with a clean-cut face and dreamy, spec- 
ulative eye. 

‘Truly, I do,” replied the venerable 
Mendarthar. ‘‘Has it not been so 
written in the Book of Traditions al- 
most from the beginning? And I do 
believe that Tenebron is the chosen city 
of the god Earth, and that the time will 
come when her glory will reach beyond 
the furthest mountains.” 

«« But tell me, how will the Stranger 
work all these wonders unless he be a 
god greater than Earth, or even the 
mighty Death ?” 

‘‘That will he surely be, good San- 
tandar. Indeed, I mind me of a tradi- 
tion in the Second Book—now little 
read, alas!—which runs somewhat in 
this wise: ‘dud when the Stranger 
cometh Death shall be no more.’” 

‘‘ A strange saying! I understand it 
not.”’ 

‘“‘Nor I; and I am almost afraid to 
think on it, lest I be found an infidel to 
Death, as one impugning his power. 
Yet in the night when the Stranger 
cometh I would be prepared for him.”’ 

‘‘In the night, dost thou say?” 
asked Santandar, drawing his mantle 
closer about him and shivering, per- 
haps from the frosty night air. 

‘‘ Ay, in the night. So says the sa- 
cred tradition.” 

‘‘ What if he should come while we 
are on watch?” said the young man, 
anxiously. 

The old man did not answer. His 
eye wandered out over the sleeping city, 
which lay in black and silver beauty 
below his lookout. The Golden Way, 
with its vineyards, its gardens, its 
fountains, and its palaces, stretched 
broad and pallid before him as far as 
the eye could reach, with the Temple 
of Death at the other end. It was the 
pride of the city, its central avenue of 
life and activity. From its terraces the 
wealthier people could be seen, during 
the pleasant weather, observing the 
crowds of persons, the charioteers, and 
even the tumbrel men, as they passed 
by. Where the Golden Way was inter- 
sected by the Street of the Sacred Un- 
dertakers stood the Temple of Earth, 
where justice was done between man 
and man; and a little further on was 
the Fane of the Purple Sin, where the 
goddess was worshiped with ominous 
and imposing rites amid golden magnif- 
icence and fragrant incense. All was 
silent in the city, except now and then 
the croaking of the holy ravens, or the 
cry of the watchmen carried on the 
still night air from tower to tower. 
The two watchers looked strangely at 
each other, as if they half expected 
something to come out of the silence; 
yet both of them trembled when they 
heard a soft but distinct knocking at 
the gates below. They listened with 
quick-beating hearts and pale faces, 
and the knocking was repeated. They 
hurried down from their lookout; and 
the elder watchman, standing by the 
gates, asked, in the low voice character- 
istic of the: People of the Downcast 
Eye: 

‘‘Who knocketh at the gate of the 
city of Tenebron ?”’ 

‘‘A stranger invoking the law of 
hospitality,” was the clear, sweet re- 
sponse. 

‘‘What bringest thou to our holy 
city ?”’ 

‘‘ Light and truth.” 

‘*A wondrous response!’’ muttered 
Mendarthar to the younger watchman. 
‘* Shall we open unto him?” 

‘‘He has invoked the law of hospi- 
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tality, and there is nothing to do but 
unbar the gate.”’ 

This operation took some time, as the 
gates had grown rusty, having been 
closed for many years; but the wanderer 
outside manifested no impatience, and 
at last the brazen doors swung open. 
Each of the watchmen had in his mind 
at the time the advent of the Stranger, 
and they were solicitous to see the man 
who stood without. To their surprise 
and chagrin he proved to be of exceed- 
ing plainness as to his dress. He wore 
a long gray cloak reaching to his ankles, 
He was barefooted and bareheaded, and 
bore a small bundle and staff. His face 
was one of remarkable sweetness and 
serenity, and was entirely lacking in the 
apprehension which marked the faces 
of the few persons who applied for 
admission to the City of Dark Enchant- 
ment. ; 

‘‘Enter,” said Mendarthar, 
ously and gravely. 

The wayfarer did so; and when the 
gates were barred the three men with- 
drew to an apartment where the watch- 
men made registry of any one entering 
the city. 

««Whence art thou ?’’ asked Mendar- 
thar. 

‘¢ From far beyond the mountains.”’ 

«« And thy purpose?” 

‘¢To bring truth and light.”’ 

Ae the elder watchman inscribed this 
answer in the book the words struck 
him as even stranger than when he had 
heard them spoken. 

‘Whom seekest thou in the city?’’ 
he continued. 

‘‘Ephrandah the weaver, on the 
Street of Palms.” 

«« And dost thou know Ephrandah ?” 

‘«I came to make acquaintance with 
him. He will receive me for the 
night.”’ 

_ ** And dost thou know the way to the 

Street of Palms?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘«« And canst find thy way to Ephran- 
dah’s dwelling place?” 

“Yes,” 

‘« That is all we wish toknow. Peace 
be with thee, stranger!’ 

‘*And to you, watchmen,”’ he re- 
turned, with simple dignity. ‘‘The 
moon is high in the heavens, and it is 
time that I sought Ephrandah. How 
bright the stars doshine! Good night.” 
And he walked out into the moonlit 
way. 

The moon in the heavens! The shin- 
ing stars! The watchmen looked at each 
other in wonder. 

«* After all,” said Mendarthar, ‘‘ may 
this not be the Stranger?” 

‘«What! so poorly clad? Surely he 
would come in brilliant apparel, with 
golden sandals and a diadem on his 
brow. And he would not seek out an 
idle fellow like Ephrandah, who hath 
no more reverence for the earth than to 
raise flowers in a part of His garden.”’ 

‘Thou art right, Santandar. ' He 
would certainly never come in such 
guise as this, yet doth his presence 
trouble me. There was something 
passing fair in his face, and I never 
heard so sweet a voice; and as he spoke 
of the heavens and the sky I almost 
felt that I could lift my eyes from the 
ground.” 

‘«These are but the fancies of age,” 
said the young man, kindly; ‘think 
no more of them. But it is time to an- 
nounce the advent of the wayfarer.” 

So saying, the two men ascended the 
watch tower, and the elder one struck 
a bell that chimed musically in the 
night; and when the waves of harmony 
had passed to the far shores of silence, 
the voice of the young man was heard 
in a sort of solemn chant : 


curte- 
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‘« There is a stranger within the 
gates. All ts weil.”’ 

Then a bell in the next tower struck, 
and the message was handed on, with 
chime of bells between, until it came 
back to the Gate of Dreams, whence it 
started. 

And the wanderer paused before the 
lowly stone hut of Ephrandah the 
weaver, the idle fellow who loved beau- 
tiful things; and a sad smile dwelt, like 
a drooping flower, upon his face as he 
listened to the announcement of his own 
coming. 

He knocked at the weaver’s door, 
and it was quickly opened, and the 
weaver stepped out to welcome him. 

‘‘Thou art the Stranger,’’ he said, 
joyously. 

‘«And how didst thou know it, my 
brother ?”’ 

‘« Because I see the stars,’’ he said, 
simply. 

Then the two men entered the little 
hut of the humble weaver. 


III. 


On the morrow the whole city knew 
that there was a stranger within the 
gates, and great was the eagerness to 
see him. Not a few—more particularly 
the poorer class—entertained the hope 
that he might be the Stranger spoken 
of by tradition; and many of the more 
spiritually-minded affirmed that they 
could tell him as soon as they saw him. 
To the poor his coming meant much, 
for they would then enjoy the same 
privilege as the rich, of looking upward; 
and with this privilege they felt that 
whatever of sorrow, of degradation, of 
meanness and oppression, might be in 
their lives, would pass away; for while 
the earth might belong to the rich, the 
heavens could not be denied to the 
poor. In spite of the sacred traditions, 
the rich and the powerful were in their 
hearts skeptical about the coming of 
the Stranger. He might interfere with 
their pleasures, or relieve them of their 
power; and sothey were always predis- 
posed to regard any one claiming to be 
the Stranger as an impostor. 

Ephrandah the weaver was regarded 
generally asa man of no account. It 
was the unwritten law in Tenebron that 
the earth should be cultivated to its 
utmost limit. Fora man to allow any 
part of his garden to go to flowers, was 
a reflection on his industry and worth. 
Especially was it regarded as reprehen- 
sible in a poor man to fail to utilize 
every inch of land in his possession. 
Yet Ephrandah maintained that it did 
not take all of his land to raise enough 
vegetables for his own use; and so, as a 
delight to his eye, he surrendered a part 
of his garden to roses, and trailed a 
flowering vine over his stone hut. The 
result was that Ephrandah, tho a good 
weaver, was regarded as a worthless 
fellow. Indeed, some said he was a 
menace to the community; for occa- 
sionally the fine ladies of the city would 
stop before his hut and admire his 
roses, which in Tenebron was a very 
questionable thing for a lady to do. 

When, therefore, it was learned that 
a stranger was stopping with this trifling 
fellow, it was concluded that he must 
be some insignificant wanderer, with 
reprehensible instincts like those of his 
host. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
entire population of the great city were 
that morning discussing this barefooted 
stranger with a feverish interest. Even 


the Ancients of the city gossiped about 
him as they sat upon their thrones to 
administer justice in the Temple of the 
Earth. The King, also, was vaguely 
perplexed; and he paused in the midst 
of his pleasures to learn what manner 
of man he might be. 


The second day of his sojourn in the 
city the curiosity concerning him 
changed to wild excitement, for a num- 
ber of those who had called to see him 
—mostly poor people—had immediately 
been able to lift their eyes and look 
upon the heavens; and wonderful 
stories did they tell of the burning blue 
of the sky, the clouds touched with a 
thousand changeful dyes, the fiery sun, 
the mountain tops crowned with daz- 
zling white tiaras, and lastly, the moon, 
with its ten thousand attendant dia- 
mond lights scattered through the sky. 
As these people went joyously about 
the streets they were thought by many 
to be mad; yet, according to rumor, 
was the miracle so easily wrought that 
all might test the truth of their claims. 

To those who visited the Stranger he 
said he was a wanderer bringing them 
life and truth; and when they asked him 
how they might learn to lift their vision 
from earth to Heaven, he said: ‘‘If ye 
will simply believe me when I say that 
any one wishing to lift the eye can do 
so, ye will find the scales dropped from 
your eyes, and the heavens unroiled 
before you.” And many believed him, 
and their sight was made perfect. 

As the days passed thousands resorted 
to the Stranger and were cured of their 
defects; and great multitudes went to 
hear him discourse in the forum, for he 
brought light into their dark lives, and 
he made them forget the terrible majes- 
ty of Death. And it so fell out that as 
he stood in the pulpit above their heads 
all those in the concourse who believed 
in his words felt the film removed from 
their eyes, and they beheld the Stranger 
standing above them glorified in the 
light of the sun. 

Then, following swiftly upon the 
Stranger’s advent in the city, came the 
Bard, reciting beautiful ballads to the 
people; and with the uplifted soul came 
Music and Song, filling the streets with 
joyous measures and echoing over the 
white terraces of the Golden Way; and 
by reason of the upward trend along 
the lines of light Sculpture blossomed 
into being, and Painting saw the glory 
of color. Then in the gardens were 
seen little groups of flowers, expanding 
gloriously; and fair women wore 
bunches of roses at their breasts and 
plumed their dark hair with poppies. 

People from beyond the mountains 
heard of the transformation of Tene- 
bron, and many of them made pilgrim- 
ages to the great city; for they had 
learned that the Stranger had the 
power to banish Death, and they, too, 
had been compelled to worship as divine 
this god whom they abhorred. 

Some were enraptured, some were 
skeptical as to the Stranger’s claims. 
He told them that there was a city in 
the far blue heavens, more beautiful 
than any upon the earth—a city of fair- 
ness and truth and splendor, where 
riches counted not, but only purity of 
heart and meekness of spirit. And this 
city was beyond the power of Death— 
was, in fact, the city of Life—of life 
unconscious of flying time, lasting for- 
ever, as light or air or sky lasts eternal- 
ly. Some were filled with joy unspeak- 
able by these words; but the restless 
sons of earth, the people ambitious of 
fame and power, the souls that never 
could lift the eye from the ground, de- 
rided the idea of a City in the sky, 
which no one had ever seen, and could 
have no firmer foundation than the 
passing cloud which the followers of 
the Stranger pretended to see. In fact, 
these people demurred a great deal, 
and declared bitterly that the Stranger 
was filling the heads of the poor with 
dangerous delusions and _ incendiary 
ideas. 
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Yet no one could recall a single ex 
pression of his pointing to foreign con- 
quest, or a career of glory upon earth. 
He had seemingly no thought of the 
sword, and, strange to say, the only 
weapon he spoke of was Love; and to 
the matter-of-fact and unspiritual this 
was a very inefficient instrument. 

But on one occasion he did avail him- 
self of the sword. He had announced 
that he would ona certain morning dis- 
course at the Fane of the Purple Sin 
and from the shrine of the Temple of 
Death. A multitude was there to hear 
him. At the Fane his gentle eyes were 
filled with fire as he pointed out the 
hideous mockery of holding as sacred 
that which was vile, of worshiping any- 
thing but that which was pure and 
noble; and when he had finished his 
terrible arraignment of sin he pulled 
away the purple draperies, hurled down 
the altar, and dashed the censers to the 
floor. The people were amazed, and as 
he passed out among them they set 
silent and stupefied; yet they could not 
choose but follow him down the Golden 
Way to the Temple of Death. This 
was the most magnificent edifice in the 
city, for the sacrifices to Death had 
been the most imposing of all those 
conducted by the Tenebrite priests. 
Dark draperies embroidered with silver 
hung from the walls and shrouded the 
windows. The ceiling was of mingled 
black and silver, and the altar was of 
solid gold; while an idol of Death, in 
ebony, stood in the background in a 
dim, smoky light, which added to the 
terror that the thought of the mighty 
destroyer occasioned. 

The Stranger boldly took his place in 
the very shadow of the awful image, 
and then he began to strip Death of his 
terrors. His words were like sunshine 
playing with shadow. Death, he con- 
tended, as pictured by the priests, was 
a delusion. Instead of being a mighty 
conqueror, he was but the unconscious 
slave, ushering the guest from life to 
life. To fear him was folly; for he 
could neither think nor act, mete out 
justice nor exact revenge. Nothing 
could be more idle than to lavish one’s 
homage on the dead and helpless image 
before them. And so he talked to dis- 
sipate their fears; and then, snatching 
from a Knight of the Temple his great 
strong sword, the Stranger advanced 
toward the idol—figure of everlasting 
light against figure of eternal darkness 
—and with one blow of the weapon 
down fell the shattered symbol of 
Death. There was a cry of horror in 
the Temple, and the people, despite the 
light which had come to them, expect- 
ed to see the dishonored god rise from 
his disgrace and smite the Stranger and 
all who had seen the sacrilege. But 
nothing befell; the foot of the Stranger 
was on the prostrate image, and Death 
was conquered there. 

IV. 

But discontent was not idle. The 
Stranger had made a new city of Tene- 
bron. He had filled the hearts of 
many people with joy. The very watch- 
men who had first greeted him, now 
saw the stars through the Gate of 
Dreams. He had taken away the keen 
edge of poverty from the poor. He had 
made the weaver happier than the King. 
He had made possible all the arts that 
minister to the pleasures of the soul. In 
all the tide of the years there had been 
no such benefactor; and at last he had 
said publicly that he was in truth the 
Stranger foretold in the sacred tradi- 
tions. Yet did this new order of things 
greatly displease many of the people. 
The King and the Ancients resented the 
fact that the husbandman and the arti- 
san went about with happy, smiling 
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faces and with songs upon their lips. 
The poor people dared to be as happy 
over their work as the lords and ladies 
were over their idleness; and to the 
King and the Ancients this was nothing 
lessthan an unpardonable presumption. 
The nobles began to denounce the 
bards as a lot of vagabonds; the priests 
deciaimed against the music heard 
throughout the city as corrupting the 
manners of the people, and beguiling 
them away from the worship of the 
gods. Before the Ancients complaints 
were lodged against the spoiling of the 
fountains with the lotus flower, and 
against the fragrance of the rose, the 
jasmine, and the violet, which now poi- 
soned the air of the city; and as the 
Stranger had brought with him the seed 
of many flowers, he was charged with 
the responsibility for all these unseemly 
things. The priests also inveighed 
against him, and declared that looking 
upward was an offense which made men 
vain and impious, and was in conflict 
with the humility which had always 
been the chief virtue of the People of 
the Downcast Eye. 

At last the Stranger was summoned 
before the Council of the Ancients to 
stand trial. A thousand things testi- 
fied to the blessing he had conferred 
upon Tenebron. She had already be- 
come the Shining City among the na- 
tions, and the peoples from afar were 
beginning to turn to her as if she were 
the mother of lightand truth. Persons 
afflicted with glamour were miraculously 
cured, and the fame of the Stranger 
was spreading even to the isles of the 
sea. Yet as the love of distant peoples 
went out to him the animosity in Tene- 
bron increased; and at his trial all the 
concentrated hatred of the ancient 
orders broke forth against him. The 
Sacred Undertakers, whose calling bade 
fair to fall into diminished repute, 
clamored for his death. The grave- 
diggers, the scavengers and the monu- 
ment makers joined: in the cry. The 
officials of the Temple of Death testified 
to the sacrilege conimitted in the holy 
house. Against all this was the fact 
that he had unrolled the heavens for 
those who believed; that he had filled 
their lives with faith, hope and love, 
and that he had brought immortal 
music from the skies, and inspired Poe- 
try to strike into song the silent lyre. 
Yet did these things count for nothing 
with those wholifted not theeye. The 
Stranger wasa danger tothe monarchy 
and to the authority of the Ancients; 
and so he was ordered to be cast out in 
degradation and dishonor from the 
city. 

It was a dark winter night when this 
judgment was put into execution. A 
storm of snow beat about the city, and 
turned its black bastions and towers 
into crystal spires and embattlements. 
The wind wailed like the voice of the 
mighty Death in the dark valley that 
encircled the town. And so they led 
him, barefooted and bareheaded, as 
when he had first come among them, to 
the wall of the city; and there he 
paused and looked out through the Gate 
of Dreams into the darkness gathered 
in the depth of the valley, and at the 
cruel snow upon the ground, and then 
his glance turned back piteously to those 
who clamored behind him. It was his 
last silent appeai to the merciless offi- 
cers and priests who followed him; but 
it did not move their hearts of ice. 
They thrust him rudely out into the 
storm, then barred to him their brazen 
doors. They did not seem to know 
what they had done in their blind pas- 
sion. They had violated the law of 
hospitality, and trampled underfoot 
the sacred rights of the stranger within 
the gates, 
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The next morning it was discovered 
that Mendarthar and Santandar had 
unbarred the Gate of Dreams and sur- 
rendered their post. Those who had 
seen the stars followed the Stranger in 
the ensuing days; and tho they found 
that he had perished in the storm, those 
who loved him best set down what he 
had told them, and they passed over 
the mountains and bore his beautiful 
message to every land. 

But the city upon the hill became 
the Accursed City. The bards deserted 
it. The musicians made no more mu- 
sic in its streets. The arts fled as from 
a pestilential place. The flowers no 
longer set adrift their coils of fra- 
grance in the air. Blacker the houses 
grew; more stained the frowning walls, 
which now began to crumble before the 
undermining hand of time. Death and 
Sin and Earth were again worshiped 
with all the old magnificent fear. 

At last retribution came, and the 
people of Tenebron were sent into slav- 
ery or put to the sword. Barbarians 
from beyond the mountains, hearing of 
her fabulous wealth, poured in upon 
her, scaled her crumbling walls, dis- 
mantled her watch towers, pulled down 
her palaces, rifled her temples, and 
made havoc with her white terraces. 
The Golden Way was dyed with blood, 
and not a trace was left of the olden 
city. She had slain truth and banished 
the light, and so she was abandoned to 
bats and owls and lizards; and when 
again she arose from her long sleep it 
was only after her people had been 
scattered, and the alien had rebuilt her 
crumbled walls and dismantled tem- 
ples. 


SoMERVILLE, TENN. 





The Yellow Corn. 


BY DELIA HART STONE, 


THE yellow corn, the yellow corn— 
We planted it one fair spring morn. 


How fast it grows, how fast it grows! 
We work the ground along the rows. 


The blades are long, the blades are long; 
The stalks are growing tall and strong. 


The tassels blow, the tassels blow; 
And, see, the silks begin to show. 


Now roasting ears, good roasting ears; 
Almost a grove the field appears. 


It rustles so, it rustles so, 
When summer breezes gently blow. 


Time passes by, time passes by; 
The corn is ripe, the stalks are dry. 


We'll gather in, we'll gather in, 
Till overflowed are crib and bin. 


The yellow corn, the yellow corn— 
We'll have it ground to-morrow morn; 


And then we’ll make and quickly bake 
A good corn pone or johnny-cake. 


Onrario, Cat. 





Jinny: A Sketch. 
BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY. 


SHE liked to pretend. The jewel 
cups of poverty are bottomless and al- 
ways brimming. One can pretend clean 
up to the gates of morning, and every 
dew-spangled cobweb is queen’s lace. 
Jinny did revelin ‘‘pretend.’’ ‘‘ That's 
me,’’ she’d say, keeping step behind 
some dainty woman down the avenue. 
‘‘That’s me, goin’ callin’. My! don’t 
I smell nice!” with appreciative sniff. 
Foot for foot, with eager oblivion to 
everything save that for the nonce she 
was a lady and wore bits of rainbow in 
her ears. Such big, seeing, wide eyes! 
Such quaint jumble of curbstone pre- 
cocity and young heavenliness under the 
shabby hat! In winter time that hat 
was a trifle cold—straw, you know, 


But come springtime, and there you 
were, allready. That was the real con- 
venience to Jinny in being so very poor; 
she was hardly out of season till here 
she was, back in season again. 

She lived in a corner in Nowhere, 
with a lot of people, big and littl— 
hungry, usually. Air doesn’t cost any- 
thing; and one can pick up heaping 
baskets of really beautiful coal along 
railroad tracks and down river wharves. 
And bread—oh well, anybody that zs 
anybody can usually get plenty of bread. 
To-day’s bread is two loaves fora nickel 
if you wait till to-morrow to buy it, not 
being overparticular about its being a 
little dry. 

It wasn’t a really tidy corner. It had 
whistles and wheezy engines and foggy- 
voiced steamboats, and box cars al- 
ways doing nothing with immense 
energy. One way to it from Jinny’s 
factory—she always spoke of it as my 
factory—-went in a huddled dropping 
behind of other streets, a kind of piec- 
ing on of tag ends, skurried up an out- 
at-the-elbow angle past a grain eleva- 
tor, and ran abruptly into a long-jawed 
area. This was short-cut from the fac- 
tory. Twice daily, six days a week, a 
jostling stream of factory folk flowed 
through it. The streets were cleaned, 
Save as an occasional hurried postscript 
to the city’s general cleaning up, when 
some pertinacious physician pointed 
threats at them, and some newspaper 
officiously hinted that maybe Christ 
kept tally with the deaths down there, 
and quoted sarcastic Scripture. As if 
a newspaper were ever on speaking 
terms with Christ! 

There were plenty of empty rooms 
among the boiling-full areas. Windowless 
sashes that had a dare-devil, hang-by- 
the eyelid look that the children always 
took affront at and shied stones at and 
bred spooks in. Now and then high 
water brought the river up to wash the 
streets—a time of terror, when the 
cellar fled to the second story and 
snatched for flotsam over the window- 
sill. 

But nothing stopped the corner 
saloon. It squatted just above river- 
mark, like an ugly yellow toad. How 
Jinny hated that saloon! Always a 
dance-tune throbbing over its threshold, 
when she came home that way nights! 
The husky strains turned to live things 
that waltzed about her down the hill, 
pulled at her shawl, slipping fingers on 
her, and speeding with her till she van- 
ished in the court, leaving the sob and 
laughter and strangle of it behind in 
the frosty, dark streets. How she 
hated it with all her puny little strength 
ina hot hatred! It was like coming 
past Hell, all scared and breathless. 

There was another way home, that 
Jinny as devoutedly loved—a delicious 
round-about, through the sumptuous 
part of the city—especially the going 
home at nightfall, when the dusk was 
so big and close and alive. Then sud- 
denly, with an ever-new surprise of 


spontaneity, the electric lights burst - 


into bloom, great silver lilies in the 
clinging calyx of the dark. It hada 
peculiar effect upon Jinny, that sound- 
less surge of light; as if, somehow, 
something stirred and bourgeoned 
within her bosom, soft and big and 
beautiful; as if her soul had burst into 
bloom. 

She shopped nightly as she went 
home in that fervid imagination. She 
peeped in at drug stores and drew 
rapturous breaths of the atmospheres 
that floated fragrantly out to her, as if 
waiting on purpose. Always the same 
phantasies underfoot and overhead; 
always the same hour the chimes took 
keynote from the stars, and sung their 
song over the city. If Jinny had had a 
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hard day there was a sound like tears 
in the bells; but if the little back were 
not too tired with its premature, over- 
hard woman’s burden the whole sky 
turned a sweet jangle, and Jinny walked 
like a princess in it, and through it the 
stars seemed to smile at her, ‘‘ Here 
comes little Jinny!’’ , 

Oddly, the Court backed against a 
church rear. A great window, high in 
the mortar and brick, dropped lovely 
Stains, green and crimson and blue, 
down onthe pavement. They formed a 
flower bed which the babies petted, and 
laid soft, smudged faces on the stray 
color petals. All the Court attended 
that church, outside stolidly respecta- 
ble tho it was around on its front. 
Even respectability has ragbag and ash- 
barrel; and the Court, with Sunday 
pipe and chair tilted luxuriously against 
that rear wall, and with starched calico 
and serene folded arms on the tiers of 
porches, went to church, listened and 
criticised, and kept furtive eye on din- 
ner and babies. 

Jinny’s attic was close under the 
ragged roof—a great celestial acre of 
stars all her own. She loved to lie there 
alone, with mood soft as thistle-silk 
wrapping her warm; only just a beatific 
sense of being a part of the starry 
dark, floating in the wide silver silence 
flooding the skies. 

Jinny had the loveliest faith in-the 
world in prayer. 

‘¢ Jest like sayin’ the alphabet,” she 
told herself. ‘‘ A/ways begin at A, 
rich folks and poor folks and Presi- 
dents; nobody never begins at and-so- 
forth. All says A; and every little 
chub in the procession always comes 
right behind the same other one ahead. 
So’s prayin’. God’s bound to listen; 
he sazdso. When a body prays, that’s 
A; and when he answers, that’s B. 
Can’t have no answer ‘less you pray so’s 
to make something for him to answer 
to.” 

A dollar and a quarter a week won't 
buy groceries and medicine for mother 
—mother was nearly always ailing—and 
shelter and shoes—Jinny needed new 
shoes; leaky as waterspouts hers were, 
and patched. Every squeak of the 
stairs as Jinny climbed them said 
S-h-c-e-s! Jinny ached all over to the 
squeaks. She leaned out of the win- 
dow; the wind from the hollow moon 
touched her face soft as fingers ina 
dream. All the world seemed hovered 
over with shining wings. The night’s 
great, warm, sweet bosom seemed to 
throb against her cheek. It was Para~ 
dise, and the walls down so low she 
could look clear over and almost 
smell the lilies blowing on the heavenly 
hills. 

««I’d be so much obliged, ’’ she told 
God. ‘‘I’m goin’ to shut my eyes, 
Please, God, if you’d jest let me see a 
teenty shootin’ star when I first open 
‘em I’d know you was sayin’ ‘Yes, 
Jinny.’ Not,’’ she hastily added— 
‘‘not if it ain’t perfeckly convenient.” 

The big eyes behind the prayerful 
lids were very solemn. Talking out 
loud to God away up against the sky was 
asolemn thing. In the sheer, starry at- 
mosphere Jinny’s face looked very fair, 
She unclosed her eyes at Amen; along, 
shimmering arrow of white fire trailed 
across her vision, softly dying in the 
purple skies. Down went Jinny’s head 
on her pallet, her heart swift and glad 
and frightened. Not oncedid she open 
her eyes; but that dripping fire shimmer 
burned luminously on in the dark of the 
shut lids. ‘‘ God talked to me, God 
talked to me,’’ said the leaping heart, 
over and over. 

Next day at the factory she lingered 
for a word with Miss Alice. The girls 


all loved Miss Alice. Something in th¢ 
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eyes, big and sweet and serious, drew 
Miss Alice. 

‘« What is it, dear?’’ she asked. 

‘‘God talked to me last night,’’ 
answered Jinny, her little hand patting 
Miss Alice’s cheek. 

‘* My child, what do you mean?”’ 

Jinny explained. Miss Alice’s lips 
trembled. ‘‘ My darling little girl, God 
did talk to you.”’ 

When Jinny climbed to her attic 
next night, there by the window stood 
a box with her name on it—just ‘‘ Jin- 
ny,” in beautiful print. Shoes and a 
dress! and things Jinny never dreamed 
of possessing, except when she was a 
‘* pretend” lady coming down the ave- 
nue. 

Jinny’s mother’s eyes had a queer 
look in them when a wild, breathless 
little girl stumbled in to show her 
treasures; but she never said a word 
about Miss Alice being there that noon. 


Cincinnatl, O. 





Learn by Heart. 


[For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list.] 


THE DEATHBED. 





WE watched her breathing through the 
night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the waves of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lett her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For whenthe morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
-Her quiet eyelids closed; she had 
Another morn than ours. 
—Tuomas Hoop, 1799-1845. 





Pebbles. 


WE know one man who is so ardent 
a free-silverite that he won’t even go to 
New York on a Sound steafmer.—JAoston 
Transcript. 


..‘*Ma sent me over to borrow one 
of your pocket handkerchiefs.’’ ‘*‘What 
does she want it for?’’ ‘‘She said she 
wanted something coarse to strain her 
currant juice through.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


....‘* That’s a brilliant son of yours,’’ 
remarked the visitor. *‘ He’s been to Con- 
gress, hasn’t he?’ ‘Yes, 1 believe he 
was an inmate for a couple of years,’’ re- 
plied old Farmer Mossback, dryly.— 
Buffalo Express. 


....‘I cannot deceive you,”’ faltered 
the man accused of killing his wife and 
children; ‘‘I aminnocent.’’ He sobbed 
aloud, while the sweet young girl with 
the violets passed to the next cell, where 
was confined the confessed murderef of 
his great-grandmother.—Detroit Tribune. 


....A story used to be told in London, 
forty years ago, tothe effect that Lady 
Jersey, going on a Sunday to chapel in 
Curzon Street, found all the seats filled. 
‘* Well, my dear,” she remarked to her 
daughter, as they turned away, ‘‘at 
least we have done the civil thing.’’— 
Argonaut. 


...-Miss Prune (of Boston): ‘‘ What a 
lovely Old-School gentleman your father 
is! He seems so delightfully conven- 
tional.’’ Miss Pink (of Chicago): ‘‘ Well, 
he ought to. He didn’t miss a session 
when the Democrats were in Chicago, and 
he took in both of the St. Louis Conven- 
tions.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...Logic and Rhetoric.—‘‘I trust,’’ 
remarked the instructor, ‘‘ you now un- 
derstand the distinction between logic 
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and rhetoric.’”’ ‘‘ Rhetoric,’’ answered 
the disciple, ‘‘is logic regardless of the 
consent of other nations.’’ In the mean 
time the silver tide was receding at the 
rate of four leading editorials per day.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


....Lochinvar (from out of the West): 
‘*Will you be my wife?’ Elaine (just 
from Vassar College): ‘‘ Homo, hominis, 
homini, hominem"— Lochinvar: ‘‘ Er— 
excuse me, but I don’t quite under- 
stand.” Elaine (freezingly, as she turns 
her back upon him): ‘‘Indeed! i am 
sorry for you. I was just declining man, 
that is all.’’—Zxchange. 


.. While a barrister was pleading in 
an English court a donkey loudly brayed 
outside the building. The Judge, with 
questionable taste, said: ‘‘ One at a time, 
if you please.’’ The counsel bided his 
time. During the Judge’s summing up 
the same interruption occurred. ‘I beg 
your lordship’s pardon,” the counsel said, 
‘*T am anxious not to lose a word of what 
you say, and there is such an echo inthe 
court.’’—Pick-Me-Up. 


.-In the absence of the regular golf 
editor the following question from a be- 
ginner was referred to the turf editor for 
an answer: ‘‘Ina game of golf is it right 
to fuzzle your put, or is it better to fetter 
on the tee?’ The turf editor set his 
teeth firmly, stared hard at the wall in 
front of him afew moments, and wrote 
the following reply: ‘‘In case a player 
snaggles his iron it is permissible for 
him to fuzzle his put; but a better plan 
would be for himto drop his guppy into 
the pringle and snoodle it out with a nib- 
lick.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


.. Sir: Will you permit an American 
subscriber to the Spectator (for thirty 
years) to add to your list of amusing 
‘“bulls’’ one perpetrated on myself when 
holding court some twenty years ago? 
Brother William Burke was a genial, 
curteous, and withal bright Irish law- 
‘yer,and this is the way he demolished 
his opponent—the plaintiff's counsel—and 
that, too, with the utmost seriousness: 
‘“Your Honor, the argument of my 
learned friend is lighter than vanity. It 
is air, itis smoke. From top to bottom 
it is absolutely nothing. And therefore, 
your Honor, it falls to the ground by its 
own weight.’ I am, sir, etc., LYMAN D. 
BREWSTER.—London Spectator. 


..His First Plea.—In a Southern city 
afew years ago a young lawyer under- 
took the defense of an old darkey who 
had been arrested asa chicken thief, and 
who in the days of slavery had been 
owned by the lawyer’s father. It was 
the young man’s first plea, and was not 
brilliant in either construction or deliv- 
ery. The darkey received a pretty severe 
sentence, his guilt being well proved. 
‘*Thank you, sah,” said the prisoner, 
addressing the judge cheerfully, when 
the sentence had been pronounced; “‘ dat’s 
mighty hard, but it ain’t anywhar near 
what I expected. I thought, sah, dat 
between my character and pore Mars’ 
Frank’s speech, dey’d hang me, sure!’’— 
Harper's Bazar. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set. of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
fine prizes are offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘ English Cathedrals,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with 
154 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

SEeconp PrizE.—‘‘ Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson.” 

THIRD PriIzE.—One year’s subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

FourtH PrizeE.—‘‘ Poems Here at 
Home,”’ by James Whitcomb Riley, illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble. 





Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
Don’t use solid preparations. /n/fant Health is a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address 
? ae New York Condensed Milk Company, New 








Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of forty-four letters, 
and spell the prize that will be forwarded 
to the one who sends in the best set of 
answers to this week’s puzzles. 


My I1isa personal pronoun; 16, 6, 37, 40 . 


is dry; 31, 34, 7 is the noise made by the 
crow; 23, 41, 18, 44 is bends downward; 
26, 17, 28, 24, 29,9 is a deciding game; 


3, 5, 32, 12, 19 is a large carriage; 
14, 13, 21, 4, 30, 33 is to outline; 
42, 43, 39, 2, 35 is physical force; 
I5, 10, 25, 8, I is a wood nymph; 


20, 22, 27, 38, 36 is general direction. 
_ EsTELie H. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

My central letters, reading downward, 
spell a famous battle which was fought 
thirty-four years ago to-day. 

Reading across; 1, Gives; 2, a soft 
woolen cloth, of loose texture; 3, a small 
pancake of fried batter; 4, relating to 
the base; 5, unobtrusiveness; 6, noisy; 
7, lasting; 8, a substance of impenetrable 


hardness. Ly €5: 3. 
CuBE. 
I * * * * * 2 
as a K * 
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7. EN hee Caeorg 


From I to 2, barbarians; I to 3, sacred 
places; 2 to 4, the parts of whicla rope 
is composed; 3 to 4, pits over which tim- 
ber is sawed by two. men; 5 to 6, witha 
sharp sound; 5 to 7, uttering melodious 
sounds; 6 to 8, gaping; 7 to 8, acquiring; 
5 to1,an abbreviation fora near relative; 
6 to 2, an affirmation; 8 to 4, an aeriform 
fluid; 7 to 3, a masculine nickname. 

R. Re €. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The letters forming the first omitted 
word may be transposed so as to form 
the other omitted words. 


Beside the * * * * * * , deep iu gloomy 


thought, 

He stood, and with a * * * * * * problem 
wrought, 

Then drew his * * * * * * close, and turned 
to go:— 


“Tis useless to ** * * * *, too well I 
know.” E. T. Corsetr. 


BuRIED PLANETS. 

I. After waiting an hour, an usher 
showed us in. 

II. Old Ike Van Lennep tuned his vio- 
lin, and the dance began. 

III. Poe’s poem, ‘‘ The Raven,’ 
to be a favorite school recitation. 

IV. When Tom’s new dog came, the 
former cur ye!lped vigorously. 


Grand 


Results,—blood purified, suffering relieved, strength re- 
stored, system built up, nerves strengthened, by taking 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ used 











are ey enw ills to take with 
Hood’s Pills ¥ pert rye oe Soqgette 
family cathartic. Sanat to yb ~9- coay too} 
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CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St,, York, 
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V. I will whisper in your ear the right 
answer. 

VI. He was a turn-coat rebel soldier. 

VII. Accidental poisoning from arsenic 
is not uncommon. J. M. C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 3. 


Diaconat.—Dunbar 1, Damian; 2, Hudson; 3, 
Bungay; 4, Bombay; 5, Luckau; 6, Kléber. 

ConnectTep Squares.—I. 1, Scan; 2, cone; 3, ants; 
4, nest. II. 1, Bran; 2, robe: 3, abet; 4, nets. III. 
1, Turn; 2, unio; 3, rims; 4, nose. IV. 1, Stun; 2, 
tone; 3, unit; 4, nets. 

CuHaraApveE.—Barbecue. 

“OsLiQuE RECTANGLE.—1, R; 2, gem; 3, rebec; 4, 
melon; 5, cover; 6, newel; 7, repay; 8, laver; 9, 
Yemen; 10, recur; 11, Nubia; 12, riven; 13, aerie; 14, 
nitre; 15, erect; 16, eclat; 17, tag; 18, T. 
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usually taken. 
Less labor. 


Greater comfort. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., New York. 
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For sale by all leoding dry goods dealers 
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Cord Edge 


is the latest 
in 
bot BIAS 
oP VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
CUT BIAS —fits skirts of any shape. 
CORD SECURED —can’t drop out and 
look unsightly. 

STITCHED EDGE-—gives more ele- 
gant finish and is more easily applied than 
any other. 

If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 pa 
cook by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tellsin plain words how to make dresses at 


home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. uae 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. ¢ 
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The above rates are invariable. 
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each club. 


Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription upon re- 


ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Artistic Dressmaking and Mil- 
linery. 
IL. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


AT the Pratt and Drexel Institutes the 
instruction is far more thorough, even in 
the minor details, than can be gained in 
the workroom of any modiste, as well as 
much more comprehensive. Beginning 
with lessons in hand and machine sewing, 
the classes carry the pupil forward in 
the practice of taking measures, draught- 
ing. cutting and fitting. To these things 
is added a short time—far too short—in 
each week devoted to free-hand drawing. 
Throughout the course lectures are given 
by competent persons upon hygiene, the 
selection of fabrics, and the requirements 
of good taste in form end color. Instruc- 
tion in physical culture and in keeping 
account and making out bills, is also 
given. The literature of hygiene and of 
artistic costume is brought to the notice 
of the pupils, and they are expected to 
inform themselves upon these subjects 
by making use of the libraries attached 
to the institutions. 

All of these things, but especially the 
physical culture lectures and lessons, are 
expected in time to do a great deal 
toward the formation of better ideals of 
dress. But the really artistic tiring 
woman has not yet made her appearance 
in our midst in sufficient numbers to be 
noticeable. If, when she comes, she 
shall be properly equipped, her success 
may not be immediate, but it will be sure 
and great. 

This equipment will necessarily first 
include the degree of mechanical skill 
already possessed by those who are 
known as first-class modistes. She can- 
not afford to be deficient in one smallest 
point of this; but to it she must add a 
knowledge of the human figure, which 
can only be obtained by such studies as 
are offered to the ‘‘life classes’ in an art 
school. 

In one of the upper galleries of the 
Museum of the Louvre hangs a very 
large, unfinished picture by David. He 
was at work upon it when death touched 
his hand. The scene is Mirabeau ad- 
dressing the Assembly of the States- 
General, and the picture was intended 
to be the artist’s masterpiece. Many 
of the portrait heads were already 
finished and a few of the figures, but 
most of the latter are only sketched in. 
To my surprise all of these unfinished 
figures were unclothed. ‘‘ Yes,” said an 
artist friend who was with me, in answer 
to my expression of astonishment, ‘‘ it is 
only in portraits where we can’t help 
ourselves that we paint the draped figure 
without having first drawn the undraped. 
Grace and freedom of pose and line can 
only be secured in that way.” 

If dressmakers understood the lines of 
the human figure they would soon cease 
to deform them as they do now. An 
artistic dressmaker must be able, if not 
to paint pictures, at least to draw the 
female figure in ‘‘ the altogether” witha 
reasonable degree of accuracy and grace. 
She will then be able to design fitting 
and graceful garments, and invent or 
adapt styles which shall at once meas- 
urably conform to the prevailing fashion 
and be suited to the individual wearer. 

To the skill of the modiste and the art 
of the designer must now be added the 
business ability, without which success 
in any line is rarely possible. Such 
diverse powers sometimes exist in the 
same person, but rarely. When they do 
not they may be secured by partnership 
with some properly qualified person. 

There are now in New York City con- 
siderable numbers of dressmakers and 
some milliners who receive incomes vari- 
ously estimated at from $5,000 to $20,000 
a year net. Probably some of these in- 
comes are exaggerated, but certainly all 
are not so. A goodly number have sold 
out their business and retired in middle 





life on incomes sufficient to support them- 


selves and families in comfort. Their 
success has undoubtedly been chiefly due 
to business skill; but most of them have 
also possessed the natural gift of a deli- 
cate perception of form and color, which, 
tho trained only in the bad school of 
fashion, has enabled them to take a first 
place in that school. 

The excellent classes of the Pratt and 
Drexel Institutes do not yet go so far as 
to require the pupil to be able to draw 
the human figure; but they teach drawing 
from the flat or the round, as nectssary 
to designing the different articles of wear- 
ing apparel; and their lectures, tending 
to turn the minds of the pupils in artistic 
directions, are an important feature. A 
two years’ course in dressmaking at the 
Pratt will cost the pupil $60 a year. 
Draughting, tracing and cutting tables, 
sewing machines, dress forms, etc., are 
supplied by the school. Material for use 
in the practice work may be furnished by 
the pupil or be purchased of the school 
at wholesale cost rates. The millinery 
course costs $40 a year, with the same 
rules in regard to materials. 

The same studies in evening classes 
are respectively $35 and $20 each per 
year. These are specially convenient 
classes for those who are occupied dur- 
ing the day. I have not at hand the 
prices at the Drexel Institute, but they 
are probably similar to the foregoing. 

It is only in salaried pursuits that any 
reasonably accurate estimate can be 
given of the worker’s probable income. 
The incomes of artistic tiring women will 
undoubtedly vary as much as do those of 
the unartistic, but on the whole will be 
greater. Now, when even the best dress- 
maker can hardly pretend to be more 
than a first-class cutter and fitter of the 
prevailing fashions, one person will re- 
ceive $1.50 per day, and another will 
easily command $3; or, one person 
will get from $6 to $12 per gown—accord- 
ing to the work upon it—and another 
can get almost anything she chooses to 
ask, and at the same time gets a double 
profit by making up only the materials 
furnished by herself at the highest retail 
rates. 

Locality, the character of the patron- 
age received, and the business ability of 
the worker enter so largely into these 
calculations that one might as well try 
to estimate the possible incomes of dry- 
goods or other merchants. Only one 
thing is certain: The field is large, and it 
is ready to be reaped; but neither 
market nor weather will wait for those 
who come provided only with sickles to 
do the reaping. : 


New York Ciry. 





Sugar Making in California. 
BY CHARLES H. SHINN. 


ITis now definitely settled that a very 
large beet-sugar factory and refinery 
will be established at Salinas, in the 
beautiful valley of the same name, and 
that about 30,000 acres of land will be 
devoted to this valuable crop. This 
makes the third large factory in Califor- 
nia, and the fourth in all. The most im- 
portant one in the United States is the 
great Chiko Valley factory and refinery, 
and probably the one at Watsonville 
ranks next in output, while the Alvarado 
factory, tho large and profitable, cannot 
rank with either of the others. The new 
Salinas factory will surpass anything of 
the kind heretofore attempted in the 
United States, will represent very heavy 
investments, will distribute large sums 
in the community, and is expected to lead 
to the establishment of many more fac- 
tories in other parts of the State. 

I am quite familiar with the sugar-beet 
districts of California. They have had a 
solid and increasing prosperity, both with 
and without tariff and bounty, and are 
perhaps as well worth study asthe more 
varied fruit-growing regions. Labor is 
well paid and contented; money is plenty. 
The beet growers have mostly paid for 
their land from the profits, are building 
better houses, and living on a higher 
level. Schoolhouses, churches, roads, 
live stock and public improvements of 
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every description show that beet growers 
are prosperous and progressive. In 
hundreds of cases which have come to 
my personal knowledge, farmers paid for 
their land (bought ‘‘on time’) in from 
four to six years. The average profits in 
a district of several thousand acres, 
mostly farmed in 20, 30, or 40-acre tracts, 
last year, were about $40 an acre. 

It is estimated by the statisticians that 
if California should develop the beet-su- 
gar industry sufficiently to supply the 
present demand of the United States, it 
would require 460 factories with a work- 
ing capacity of 350 tons of beets each day 
ofthe season. These factories would re- 
quire 1,840,000 acres of land to supply 
the beets, and would give direct and indi- 
rect employment to about half a million 
persons, in fields, shops, factories and 
refineries. The farmers would be paid 
something like $75,000,000 per annum for 
eighteen or nineteen million tons of beets; 
the factories would have an annual pay- 
roll of about $17,000,000; nearly $20,000,- 
000 would be paid annually for chem- 
icals, bags, barrels, coke, lime and coal. 

The areas of land in California well 
adapted to profitable beet culture are very 
large indeed. The entire amount re- 
quired by the foregoing estimate would 
be obtained inthe Sacramento Valley and 
in districts now wholly without factories. 
The more promising areas have been 
very fairly mapped out bythe Agricul- 
tural Department of the University, and 
by prominent beet-sugar experts. Tons of 
high-grade seed have been distributed 
over the State, grown by hundreds of 
farmers in experiment plots and tested 
by chemists. There are probably a dozen 
districts of large size, where capitalists 
who understood the beet-sugar industry 
would find farmers ready to supply con- 
tracts to produce the beets. 

According to the experience of the for- 
tunate investors in the present factories, 
the advantages of California are two- 
fold—long working season, and very high 
sugar percentage. These elements have 
more than counterbalanced the high price 
of fuel in some districts, but abundant 
water and cheap fuel are very essential. 
In the great Sacramento Valley, where, 
for a long time, oak wood could be had 
for two or three dollars a cord, and in 
some portions of the upper San Joaquin, 
where crude petroleum could be obtained, 
I understand, at fifty cents a barrel, the 
fuel question has certainly been solved. 
The Coast Range valleys, however, have 
cheaper transportation and more highly 
developed communities, better able at 
present than those of the interior valleys 
to adopt the intensive horticulture re- 
quired for beet-sugar culture. Advan- 
tages are, therefore, somewhat evenly 
divided, and we may expect to see the 
future beet-sugar factories distributed 
over nearly the entire State.. 

NILEs, CAL. 





New Styles in Fairs. 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 


THE old-fashioned county fair is be- 
coming a reminiscence. There is a new 
fashion in the displays of the people of 
the West in which the old things are pass- 
ing away. The familiar gatherings that 
were the delight of the first dwellers on 
the plains do not meet the demands of 
this day, and there are some new wrinkles 
in this line as well as in the other be- 
longings of mankind. The lack of inter- 
est in the county fair followed the decay 
of the boom period. That period made 
the people used to something more excit- 
ing than the mere gathering of friends 
and relatives to see who had the biggest 
pumpkin or the most thrifty hog. The 
horse races, with the advent of the kite- 
shaped track and the coming of the 
pneumatic tire, were no more of the same 
interest to the farmers, especially as the 
horses came to be of so little value 
that it was of small use to breed them 
for anything. The decadence in the 
races made the fairs, as they were for- 
merly conducted, a losing speculation for 
the projectors; and it soon became the 
thing to let the sheds and the horticultural 
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hall go to ruin, for the people had no 
more interest in them. 

But something had to come to take 
their places. There was a demand fora 
meeting of the people in the towns once 
a year, and the merchants, if nobody 
else, were interested in having the cus- 
tom continued in some form or other. 
Hence came about the new ideas that are 
now giving us the advertisements of 
‘* fiestas,’’ ‘‘ festivals,’’ and ‘‘ carnivals.” 
In the attempt to make the meetings suc- 
cessful many really meritorious designs 
have been produced, and the present year 
will see more of these than any season 
yet. There is, however, abroad a feeling 
that any odd feature can be made a suc- 
cess, whether there is any interest in the 
subject or not; and the result is that a lot 
of good towns are attempting things that 
are beyond their reach, and are making 
of them a grotesque exhibition that is 
calculated to be the laughingstock of 
their rivals rather than a matter of con- 
gratulation. While St. Louis may make 
a great success of its Veiled Prophets, 
and New Orleans of its Mardi Gras, it 
does not follow that every town of 10,000 
or 20,000 population can undertake such 
an enterprise and carry it to success. 
These have seta pace that can be reached 
only by the utmost effort and in some 
peculiar circumstances, if at all; so far 
they are unique in the displays of the 
nation. 

Probably the best efforts that have 
been put forth, and those that have 
reaped the largest reward, have been the 
‘* festivals,’ that have depended upon 
some local production for their features. 
These can be made to serve an adver- 
tising purpose that is of the most pos- 
sible benefit to the community, and there 
is a chance to exhibit an oddity that will 
be the attraction of a crowd. The pio- 
neer in this is the little town of Rocky 
Ford, in the irrigated region in Colorado. 
It is for fifty-one weeks in the yeara 
quiet place with the population devoted 
to the farming interests of the State. 
But it has for its leading product the 
succulent watermelon, and there came to 
the merchants the idea of having a 
‘* Watermelon Day,” that should prove to 
be the advertisement that was needed 
to make the product sell. So it was 
started, and has beena success. It was 
the first year attended by hundreds, and 
since then by thousands. The plan is 
to have each farmer contribute to the 
fund a part of the melons raised on his 
place, and to advertise that on the day 
set they would be given free to the crowds 
thatcome. A huge section of a grove is 
fenced off, and the melons piled into the 
inclosure, which is then surrounded by a 
wide counter. Here the cleavers take 
their positions and cut up the melons for 
the multitude. This has come to be one 
of the features of Colorado life, and there 
are special trains to take the people to 
the place on the appointed days. ” Gree- 
ley, inthe same State, has a ‘‘ Potato 
Day,” in which the succulent tuber of the 
irrigated lands is used for the attendants’ 
amusement and delectation. At Rocky 
Ford over ten thousand melons are dis- 
posed of on every year’s celebration. 
Atchison, Kan., has at last developed a 
new idea in a corn festival, that is the 
most unique event in the Sunflower State. 
It is a day devoted to the Indian corn, 
when every decoration and every phase 
of the parades and the amusements are 
dominated by the corn. Corn is thrown 
at the people in the same way that the 
Mardi Gras revelers throw the bonbons 
of the South. On the following days the 
streets are a scene of eagerness on the 
part of the poorer classes, who pick up 
the scattered corn, that is as thick as on 
the floor of a granary. 

Then the West has had remarkable 
success with the flower festivals that 
have been inaugurated in the towns of 
the mountain region and of the Pacific 
Coast. These are prepared for weeks in 
advance, and the decorations are superb, 
both in the parades and in the adorn- 
ments of the houses of the city. For the 
first time the flower idea has this year 
moved east of the mountains, and Topeka, 
Kan., has taken it up with the most ar- 
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dent enthusiasm. It began work over 
eight months in advance, and spared nei- 
ther money nor effort to produce a great 
attraction. This city had the thought to 
make its flowers out of paper, as the nat- 
ural ones are not obtainable in that cli- 
mate at the fall season. So hundreds of 
girls and women have been engaged for 
several weeks, in their spare hours, mak- 
ing the paper blossoms for the great gala 
day of the year. They are made on a 
scale of three times that of the natural 
flowers, and are of the brightest possible 
hues. That the display, when once fin- 
ished, will be almost equal to the natural 
decorations in the States where these are 
possible, is the expectation of the pro- 
moters. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the deca- 
dence of the old-time enthusiasm for the 
county fair is found in the lower prices 
realized for the produce of the farm. It 
is hard to arouse the same interest in the 
horse that is worth in the market but $35 
as for the animal that will bring $150. 
The former figure is the one at which the 
plains horse of average quality is selling 
in these days of bicycles and trolley lines. 
The farmers are not proud of their stables, 
as in the old days. Even the race track 
has lost its interest, and it is possible to 
hold but one or two meetings in a State 
that was for awhile claiming to rival 
Kentucky with its displays of horseflesh. 
When the standard-bred animal was the 
ambition of every farmer, and the breed- 
ing was an assurance of a good income, 
there was no difficulty in getting a large 
crowd at the races and at the displays of 
horses. With cattle and sheep the same 
facts apply, only ina less degree in the 
case of the former, and a greater degree 
in that of the latter. Besides, the rise of 
radical politics in the new States has 
taken away many who were in the lead 
im such matters; so that there are few 
now to make the fair, as it was in the 
early days, a success. 

The new fashion in fairs has given an 
opportunity for an esthetic feature that 
was never present in the old fairs. There 
is in each innovation a clear and earnest 
attempt to make the affair beautiful as 
well as profitable. The flower displays 
are as delightful to the eye as they are 
to the finances of the people; indeed, 
more so, for there is very seldom any 
profit in these displays. It is not intend- 
ed that there shall be, for they are in the 
interest of the community, and not of the 
individual. Inthis year of political ex- 
citement it isoften possible to add to the 
attractions of the gatherings by a well- 
arranged line of speeches; but this is not 

to redound to the advantage of the fair, 
except in the matter of paid admissions; 
for the crowd will go to the races. no mat- 
ter what is the attraction. A leading 
Populist speaker once avoided this very 
adroitly by taking his stand in the middle 
of the track on adray. Here he stood 
and expounded the doctrines of his faith 
for half of the afternoon, and not all 
the gibes and jeers of the people who 
were interested in the races were able to 
drive him away. As it had been boasted 
that he was invited only to get a crowd 
on the grounds, it was considered that he 
was more than even. 

The people welcome a new departure 
in any kind of amusement, and the new 
fashion in fairs has been welcomed by the 
West very heartily, and the indications 
are that this has come to be a permanent 
thing. If so, it means a great change in 
the nature and literature of an American 
custom that has for so many years been 


the enjoyment of the country settlements, 
and even of the cities—so-called—that 
have been within calling distance. The 
new is inthis instancc better than the old; 
but it is hard for those who have clung 
to the former habit to accept the new 
without a protest. : 


ABILENE, Kan. 





It is very difficult to keep soils fertile 
if they contain a large proportion of sand. 
If they are kept under cultivation this 
difficulty is increased, as the sand both 
blows and washes away when exposed to 
winds. 
of sandy fields keep them seeded with 
grass or clover as much as possible, only 
plowing them when the seeding runs 
out.—American Cultivator, 


For this reason many owners of ° 


Farm Topics. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


DAIRY ITEMS. 
IF you properly aérate milk it can be kept 


on the farm overnight without ice, pure ; 


and sweet in almost the hottest weather. 
An aérator is a good utensil for any farmer 
to own. 
the largest possible returns from his 


dairy, but he should remember that money | 


can be made (saved) just as well by pre- 
venting loss in the product as by increas- 
ing the yield of milk. Regularity as to 
time in milking is very important. We 
often read that unless you milk your cows 
regularly they may shrink in their yield. 
A sensible dairyman has said, ‘‘ Milk 
regularly, or cows wi// surely shrink in 
their yield.’”’ Another cause for de- 
creased yield at this season is the tor- 
ment of the flies when cows are at pas- 
ture. Itis simply profitadle, as well as 
humane, to provide shade for the cows at 
pasture. Given good shade and pure water, 
cows will do fairly well on rather short 
pasturage. When cows show a decrease 
in milk yield from short pasturage, and be- 
fore the succulent soiling crops are ready 
for use, itis a profitable thing to do to 
give the cows at night a wheat bran 
slop. With large dairies this may be im- 
practicable; but the ordinary farmer, 
keeping from five to ten head, will find 
the time well spent in giving a good bran 
mash each night to his milch cows. It is 
easier to keep up the yield than to restore 
it when it has failed even partially. 
THE FOWLS. 


It is the off season with fowls, and the 
farmer has little time to attend to them. 
Some general suggestions as to care 
may prove helpful if followed out. Fight 
the vermin continually by kerosening 
the roosts and nest boxes, or by using to- 
bacco dust and insect powders, Sell off 
the unnecessary male birds; they are a 
nuisance. Select the most promising 
cockerels and pullets for breeders for next 
season if you want to build up your flock. 
Don't you ever believe that ‘“* scrub”’ 
stock is just as good as pure-bred birds. 
Save only the best for breeders. Provide 
a shady run for fowls if they must be 
confined to pens. An open shed may be 
made by driving four posts, about five 
feet high, into the ground as supports for 
a board roof. Leave sides open. Occa- 
sionally spade up the earth under the 
shed, and the fowls will do the rest. Don’t 
let the chicks roost until four months 
old, and don’t. have the perchesway up 
under the roof. One foot above ground is 
better than six feet. On farms where 
fowls can have range, range is what they 
will enjoy; but even then they need to be 
shut in from the garden sometimes, and 
these hints will help if adopted. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR -HAY. 


It is getting to be a serious question 
with some Eastern farmers as to how 
they shall meet the effects of drought 
which occurs nearly every year about 
the time the spring crops and winter rye 
are setting the grain or earlier. Short 
pasturage must be supplemented every 
summer or the dairy doesn’t pay, and 
how todo this is a problem with not a 
few. Silage will meet the emergency but 
many farmers will not go to the trouble 
of building a silo, and yet it need not 
be expensive. However, corn silage does 
not furnish a well-balanced ration, being 
strong in carbohydrates and lacking in 
flesh-forming constituents. It should be 
fed with concentrated nitrogenous grain 
foods. 

Millet and Hungarian grass make good 
supplementary crops. They should be 
cut before the seeds begintoform. They 
become ‘‘woody”’ very rapidly as they ma- 
ture. In seeding use about three pecks 
of millet and a bushel of Hungarian seed 
to the acre. , 

For a late pasturage, or for feeding 
green late in the fall, barley aud peas, 
sown together about August Ist, are ex- 
cellent. They can follow millet to ad- 
vantage. Oats and peas mixed are also 


good crops for late feeding. 
The farmer will find that success, in 
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Perfect Cure..2 


- From childhood I was troubled 
landular swelling, and was 

from scrofulous sores on 
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Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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dairying particularly, requires careful 
forethought and wise planning. Hap- 
hazard methods will surely result in fail- 
ure. Reliance cannot be placed on a 
good season every year; droughts will 
come and they must be bridged over; and 
on the wisdom of the planning success 
will very often hinge. 





For Scientific Farming. 


IN regard to Rabbi Krauskopf’s new 
and interesting institution for the train- 
ing of scientific farmers, an account of 
which was recently printed in The Sun, 
some further particulars have been re- 
ceived through a letter from the chair- 
man of the committee for the promotion 
of the work. Chairman Ralph Blum says 
in this letter: 

“The progress already made in behalf of 
the National Farm School has surpassed 
our most sanguine hopes. The Building 
Committee has accepted the plans and spec- 
ifications furnished by a Philadelphia firm 
of architects, and we expect to begin opera- 
tions before the end of July. It is a novel 
and unique project; and tho the benefits 
that may accrue from it are as yet unre- 
vealed, it will, I am sure, appeal to the 
pride of our fellow-countrymen. So far as 
we know, there is no school of its kind in 
existence; but we are confident of its prac- 
ticability. The motive of its founders will 
be illustrated in its work, which will offer a 
new definition of the word charity. We 
are daily receiving generous support from 


the charitably inclined throughout the 
country. 


‘* Almost every city in the Union is repre- 
sented upon our membership list, and it is 
my firm belief that the institution will ob- 
tain the amount needed annually for its sup- 
port through the contributions of members 
with help from the State. 

‘* We have numerous offers of horses and 
cattle, to be delivered as soon as we can take 
care of them. We have had more appli- 
cants for scholarships than we can conven- 
iently accommodate; and many of them are 
accompanied by proposals of annual cash 
contributions for the support of such orphan 
or orphans as may have interested the per- 
sons befriending them. ‘The fact that the 
institution is non-sectarian should entitle 
it to the consideration of people of all 
sects.” 

It thus appears that the judgment of 
the Chairman of the Committee on the 
National Farm School is in full accord 
withthat of Rabbi Krauskopf, to whom 
the establishment owes its existence. 
The school was originally designed for 
the agricultural training of the graduates 
of Jewish orphan institutions, and it is 
probable that these will constitute the 
majority of its beneficiaries; but the scope 
of it has beenextended so that ‘‘ other 
capable boys and girls, irrespective of 
creed,” may enjoy its advantages. It 
was stated in Zhe Sun’s sketch of this in- 
teresting experiment that the boys are to 
receive instruction in the theory and 
practice of scientific farming and stock 
raising, so that they may become skilled 
farmers and stock raisers, while the girls 
will be trained in the arts of dairying, 
gardening and fruit-growing. A broad 
and liberal education in the various 
branches of farm work is to be provided 
at the National Farm School, the foun- 
dations of which have already been laid 
at a pleasant spot not far from Philadel- 
phia. 

Some subscriptions have been received 
from persons whoare not of the Jewish 
faith; but any one who examines the list 
of contributors to the fund will be con- 
vinced that nearly all of them belong to 
that faith. A good proportion of them 
are residents of this city.x—Mew York 
Sun. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


High- 
est of all in leavening strength. —Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowpEr Company. New York. 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 


on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New Vork. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


Special to « The Independent "’ Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c, in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
14 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 
5 {bs. fine Family Teas 
ceipt of $2.50 and this ‘ ‘ad.’ All 


charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 29. and 32 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITS % 
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O'NEILL'S, 


6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 





The 


With ‘‘ O'Neill's,” 


temcan make it. Wet 


for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. 
our Mail Order Department and you have it by the speediest postal delivery in 
A host of hints as to qualities and prices of all manner of personal 


the World. 
and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

and mail free to any address outside of 
New York City. 

We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter Edition. 


which we issue Semi-Annually, 


H. O'Neill & Co., 2oth to 21st St., 
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HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 


emtees —- lasts. In painting, labor is three. 
memes fourths the cost , and with Pure White 
HNESTOC 
a Putsburgh | Lead ag Tinting Colors more work can be 
ecxevam (oO | done a given time than with inferior 
ATLANTIC alate It makes—with Pure Linseed 
enaseee , Oil — the best paint and the kind that lasts 
BROOKLYN 
ae ("= | To be sure of getting 
Pp i 
ONION 
i ure White Lead 
} hicago 
couLER examine the brand (see list genuine brands) 
MISSOURE | cis Any shade or color desired can be easily ob 
soem | tained by using Nationa. Leap Co.'s brands 
prearanrad : y using Nz NAL Leap Co.'s brands 
souw t.tewisesnosco} Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors 
MORLEY ——— Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors tree , also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted m various styles or combinations of shades torwardec 
CORRELL Salem. Mase. upon application to those mtending to paint 
euwrucny ™%*” NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Most Popular Department Store in the United States. 


BUYING BY MAIL 


comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail sys- 
velieve no store in the United States is so well equipped 








as A. B.&E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


pu LPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Sand for Iustrated Catalogue. BOSTON. MASS 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


— 





Say what you want to 


Send for it. 


New York. 


6th Avenue, 
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R/S DEBOCBCOBTBE8O4O4084488 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings aud Private Residences, 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 W ashipetes & Street, Boston 
en Lane, New York. 
34 Ww ashington ya Chicago. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORK. : : 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 


(OLE PERSONAL eagle ame 

- a es PLATE GLASS, — 

EAM BOILER, et EVA 

Employers’ Liability and ey Policies. 
SES PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT, 

Los $5,973,402.39. Om, 


September 17, 1896 


importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 
Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection, 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
the preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND enemas OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


MUTE R mews 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE GROSVENOR, — 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York City. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished hotels in the 
country. Engagements may now be made by the 
month, year or transiently. “Restaurant open to the 
public. Write for illustrated booklet. 

M. J. SHEA. 





TRAVEL, _ SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Try daze’s Tours°™ ra 


52 YEARS OF SUCCESS. 
Escorted Parties leave as follows October 6: 








Round | All ar - -~wan 
the World | Included. | Routes By Post. 
HERN | BY | Sep. 2& 30 
EUROPE AND | AMERICAN NORTH GERMAN and 
ITALY LINE LLOYD Oct. 3 & 31 
Special Rates 


Excursions | om. 19 
to 





Rome, | oct. 10. | All Included. 


53 DAYS $280.00 UPWARD. 
60 DAYS 8450.00 UPWARD. 


Write for Programmes of Oriental Tours. 
Also First-Class. 


113 DAYS $860.00, All Included. 


Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Good Steamer Berths by All Lines. 


WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE and 
SAVE MONEY. 
Post Free Upon Application. 


H. GAZE AND SONS, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York. 














PROGRAMMES pVWikIn#E 


FURNISHED NOW. 





SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., “Sunset,” “ Ogden,” 


Portland and Ogden. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R., 


ing Grounds and all other points in Texas. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G.T. Mer., } 
L.H. NUTTING. E. P. Agt., 
L. J. SPENCE, E. F. Agt. 
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8. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 


and 
“Shasta” Routes; New Orleans to San Francisco. 


) To Fishing 
SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R’y,) and Hunt- 


PACIFIC CO. 


“SUNSET ROUTE” 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Around the World. 


The famous «« SUNSET LIMITED,” a Luxurious Hotel on wheels, will 
resume its semi-weekly service on November 2d, 1896, connect- 
ing with drawing room and compartment car and dining 
car between New York and New Orleans. 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R., to Mexico City 

| and all points in Old Mexico. 

PACIFIC MAIL §.S. CO., » To Hewaiten 

OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S.S. CO.,§ Islands, J@ 
pan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World. 

MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES: To New Orleans, New 

= to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Central 

America. 


349 Broadway and No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building). New York. 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A. San Francisco, Cal. 
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